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The Authorized Editions of the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
The Stories of 


These opera stories, adapted by Robert 
Lawrence of the Juilliard School of Music, 
New York City, follow the stage action 
closely. The principal themes appear in 
music notation at the appropriate points 
in the text, thus making possible the use 
of the books as an annotated libretto in 
story form. Ideal for use in the music 
appreciation program, in attending or 
listening to broadcasts of these operas, 
and for supplementary reading in the 
fine arts area. The illustrations in both 
color and black and white are unusually 
attractive. Carmen and Lohengrin, il- 


lustrated by Alexandre Serebriakoff, of 


SILVER 


New York Boston 








BURDETT 


Paris, convey the mood of the New York 
as well as the magnificent Continental 
Aida, illus- 
trated by Barry Bart, of New York, 


productions of these operas. 


beautifully portrays the atmosphere of 


familiar to American 


Egypt 


audiences through the performances given 


ancient 


by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
Haensel and Gretel, with drawings by 
Mildred Boyle, recreates the make-believe 
world of this classic fairy story which is 
now a favorite with young and old alike. 
Students and adults—from nine to ninety 
—will gain new enjoyment and appre- 


ciations from these matchless publications. 
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A Pair You Gan’t Beat — 


WO MORE Symphony players — Paul Schmidt with the 


Rochester Philharmonic and 


Harry Brown with the Indianap- 


olis Symphony — who have purchased York Basses within the 
past six months. Each of them has the York Model 692 CC Bass 
with Fourth Valve — freely conceded to be the finest Symphony 
Bass ever made in this country. In fact, both Mr. Schmidt and 
Mr. Brown discarded foreign Basses for their Yorks, which are 
giving not only them, but also their Conductors, a maximum of 
fine performance with a minimum of playing effort. 


York Basses are owned and used by Symphony players in San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, etc. 


Thus again the supremacy of York Basses is upheld in a most 


emphatic manner. 


Paul Schmidt 


Rochester Philharmonic 


Harry Brown 
Indianapolis Symphony 






























York — the Lifetime 
Band Instrument — 


Recently this office received a 
letter from Vermont, reporting 
that a York Cornet had been 
found on the highway and the 
writer was desirous of locating 
the owner. Serial Number was 
9532. Finder reported that it was 
apparently of old vintage, but in 
first class condition none the less, 
and of considerable value. Un- 
fortunately, our records were not 
of much assistance in tracing the 
present owner—the instrument 
in question was originally shipped 
to The Elias Howe Company of 
Boston, Massachusetts in 1904. 


Just how many instruments are 
caere in use today that are thirty- 
four years old and still in first 
class condition? Just another 
proof of our claim that York is 
The Lifetime Band Instrument. 





Wins Contest on 
Crippled York — 


W. A. Jenner, Pocahontas, IIli- 
nois writes that his son Gordon 
won First Place in the National 
Bass Solo Contest at Columbus 
on a York Tuba that was tied up 
with one of his shoe strings — 
thereby proving that even a crip- 
pled York is sometimes better 
than a hale and hearty specimen 
of some other breed! 





British Girl 
Selects York — 


Here’s Miss Betty Hopkinson, 
Yorkshire, England and her York 
Trumpet. Miss Hopkinson has 
shown marked talent and her 
parents decided those talents 
needed an unusual instrument — 
which explains why Betty plays 
and enjoys her York. 





In 1937 York Sales were 36.2% 
ahead of 1936. During the same 
year, the total sales of the indus- 
try were 11.9% ahead of 1936. 
We might write page after page 
on the significance of these figures 
—but we are just going to let 
them speak for themselves! 


York Baritone Excels— 


Conway King, another well- 
known Texas Bandmaster, writes: 
‘We certainly like the Baritone. 
Have two other standard make 
Baritones, but the York has it 
on them.” 
Any of your folks who want 
a happy surprise are invited to 
try the new York Model N476 — 








the Baritone without a fault. 


Above page taken 
Staff. 


with interesting and practical teaching 


helps. 
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How Does This 
Add Up? 


Director J. F. Hoskin of the 
Darlington, Wisconsin Fire De- 
partment Band writes: 
“Sousaphone received last spring 
giving wonderful satisfaction and 
my Sousaphone man says he 
gets results with 25% of the 
effort formerly used. I know he 
is giving me 75% more Bass.” 
Just how much does that add 
up? — Let’s see—75% more Bass, 
25% less effort—how much is 
it? Regardless of what the 
actual figure is, you can’t get 
away from the fact that the Bass 





Foreigner Praises 
York Trumpet 


“Have owned a York Trumpet 
for many years. The instrument 
now needs an overhaul and want 
to know how long it will take. 
Am using a European Trumpet 
now until I can get my York 
overhauled and wish to say I am 
not satisfied with the European 
instrument, even though it is one 
of the best. 


Albert M. Barnes, 


Grand Hotel Royal, 
Budapest, HUNGARY.” 





is mighty good. 
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Oregon Winners 


at the left—and at the right 


musicians are students of Charl 





Sales 
Write for complete issue and 
copy of the new York Ca’ 


York Instruments. 
from York’s 
talog, together 


Tommy Grier, Oregon’s Champion 
Trombonist and his York Trombone 


Donald Fraser, who won second 
place at the Oregon State Contest — 
also with a York. These two young 


Starr, Distributor of York Instru- 
ments in Portland and are just two 
of the many talented and successful 
pupils to whom Mr. Starr has sold 


is 





YORK BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The growing idea that music should be taught in its broadest 
sense, as a form of art inherently united with great painting 
and sculpture, finds expression in the following books. 


In both Come and Sing (Burns) and Songs and Pictures 
(Foresman) the four-color, full-page reproductions of the 
work of famous artists enrich the pupil's appreciation of 
the songs he is learning. Unconsciously, he 1s forming for 
himself higher standards of taste and enjoyment. 


COME AND SING 





For Ungraded By SAMUEL THOMPSON BURNS, State Director of Music, 
anda Partially Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
: 213 pages 74%" x10” Illustrated $0.96 
Graded ; Sa oe 
i ie meet the special problems and difficulties of teaching music in 
Schools ungraded and partially graded schools, Samuel T. Burns has prepared 


this new book. His wide, varied experience in teaching and supervising 
music in these schools has given him a clear understanding of the kind of 
songbook needed. Extremely well-planned, Come and Sing presents, in 
progressive order, a delightful collection of songs for Lower Elementary 
Classes, Upper Elementary Classes and Community Sing. In its large clear 


pages, its artistic cover and its four full pages in color, it is a remarkably 





attractive songbook. 


SONGS AND PICTURES 

For the By ROBERT FORESMAN 

HE exceptional quality of the music in the Foresman series gives these 
books unique distinction. Nothing mediocre has been included; the 


to the songs are from the elassical composers and from the appealing folk music 





Second Grade 


Eighth of many countries. They are ideal in their power to arouse the pupil’s 
: reaction to the inner beauty and spirit of music. The thirty-nine color 

Inclusive Se ee eee ' 
reproductions in this series of pictures from the art heritage of the world 


add their subtle yet far reaching influence to his cultural development. 





A CHILD’S BOOK eee . $0.64 PE I bs ees ictoatareas 
FIRST SOOR........ ae oe Bs PR Ee MD os ones anretue Ne 80 


oR ere re. og | ee ee ee 
ee Ser re $1.12 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





VI 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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».» MANY 
FINE PEOPLE 
HAVE PRAISED 


the world of ease and comfort 
—the genial atmosphere of the 
world’s largest hotel. When 
you come to The Stevens, you'll 
find their stories true. This 
sood will is the result of the 
constant effort of our entire 
staff to make the most dis- 


cerning traveler feel at home. 


IT 
I 





ail \H us 


OTTO K. EITEL, Managing Director 














State and National Competition-Festivals — 1939 


Official Bulletin of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations. Rules, music lists 
for band, orchestra, choruses, instrumental and vocal solos and ensembles. Price 25c. Order 
from headquarters office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, Ill. 





Write me about that position you want 
or better still 
Drop in and let’s talk about your next position 
Write for our new Registration Forms 


C.E.Lutton,Mégr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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What this Lyon & Healy Service Map 
Means to the thrifty Music Educator 




















Saving in Time and Money. Eleven or 
Lyon & Healy stores—from New York to Los . 
Angeles—are ready to furnish you with the New and Outstanding 
music of any publisher in the world . . . . Save 
yourself time and money by ordering from the BOOKS on MUSIC 
Lyon & Healy store that is nearest you. A Qe ef biede~Babon 
“Custom-made” Selections. We have @ Freeman.........+++. $1.18 
no so-called “stock” selections of music. Lyon Getting Results from School 
& Healy’s Educational Division is equipped to Bands—Prescott & Chide- 
make up special selections to fit your individual Wcscccavcdancentiacs 3.50 
—, These 04 chosen impartially from all The Story of Musical Instru- 
publishers’ stocks. ments—Schwartz ....... 3.50 
Hinging ‘Service. Experts now provide Elementary Rules of Con- 
superior hinging service in our Chicago store ducting—Bakaleinikoff.. 1.25 
at low cost. Write for folder giving schedule of Reenieeintate af Wesel iim 
Hinging Prices for sheet music and books, in- ranging—Skeat, Morgan 
cluding single and quantity orders. GF Cains inh es'gvees 1.50 
The New Lyon & Healy Guidebook for Band and Orches- The Psychology of Music— 
tra Directors will soon be mailed to you. A most complete Sa Og ie apap 3.75 
and comprehensive catalog of music for teachers of instru- 
mental music. Expertly graded and classified. Music, History and Ideas — 
Cansentwate your Guise at the Hugo Leichtentritt....... 3.50 
Complete Source of Music Material 











LYON & HEALY | 


243 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago COLUMBUS 
ST. PAUL NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


OAK PARK 
EVANSTON 
AKRON CLEVELAND OMAHA 
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THE LATEST STEP IN THE GROWTH OF AN IDEA 





E. M.B. 
MOVES! 











In 1915, the birth- 
place of E. M. B. was 
one room, a desk and a table, 
the part-time assistance of one 
secretary. Several moves to larger 
quarters have been made _ necessary 
through the years by constant growth 
business. Recently E. M. B. has made the latest 
step in this program of expansion by a move to 
30 East Adams Street at Wabash, Chicago. 





in 


In the heart of downtown, the especially designed 
and equipped quarters help us give you additional 


service in pleasant surroundings. 


The Sales Counter and Offces. 


When you are in Chicago, you will delight in 

visiting the modern display rooms and making 

your selections of materials at the striking wal- 

nut and glass sales counter, with luminous panel 

front . . . it’s the talk of the town. Of course 

you are always wel- 

come in any of the 

offices of the executive Epucationat Music Bureau,INnc. 
and advisory staffs. A 4 

; [music PUBLISHERS SUPPLY Sernce | 


30 EAST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 











WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
School of Music 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Offers Courses Leading to the Degrees Bachelor 
of Music and Bachelor of Science in Education- 
Music Supervision. 


For further information address 


A. A. BEECHER, Director School of Music 
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Music Sections at the 


Fall Educational Meetings 





THE FOLL@WING LIST of state and dis- 
trict educational conventions which will 
include sections or meetings devoted to 
music is compiled from data supplied by 
officers of state associations and state de- 
partments of education. When available, 
the information here given includes the 
names of the state organizations and their 
presidents, convention dates and places, 
names and addresses of officers or chair- 
men in charge of music sections. In the 
next JOURNAL will be published addition- 
al items covering state or district conven- 
tions not included in this listing, or re- 
garding meetings for which information 
as given here is incomplete. The Music 
Educators National Conference headquar- 
ters staff again acknowledges the codp- 
eration of state department and asso- 
ciation officials in the continuation of this 
service to the JoURNAL readers. 


Alabama Education Association. Mu- 
sic meeting held in Spring 1939 in 
charge of Alabama Music Teachers As- 
sociation. Officers of A.M.T.A.: Presi- 
dent—Stella S. Harris, Tuscaloosa; Vice 
president—Katharine Farrah, Monte- 
vallo; Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. J. H. 
Somerville, Tuscaloosa; Corresponding 
secretary—Ada M. Curtis, Jacksonville. 


Arizona Education Association, Don R. 
Sheldon, President. December 1-3, 1938, 
Phoenix. Music Section: Chairman— 
Jesse Sedberry, Gilbert. 


Arkansas Education Association, Roy 
W. Roberts, President. November 3-4, 
1938, Little Rock or Hot Springs. Music 
Section: President—John Adams, Little 
Rock. 


Colorado Education Association, James 
H. Wilson, President. October 27-29, 
1938, Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junc- 
tion. Music Section: (Eastern Divi- 
sion) President—Raymon H. Hunt, Den- 
ver; (Southern Division) President— 
Marion Staley, Salida; (Western Divi- 
sion) President—Gordon Ayers, Delta. 





Delaware State Education Association, 
J. C. Messner, President. November 10- 
11, 1938, Dover. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Paul H. Weil, Seaford. 


Plorida Education Association, T. D. 
Bailey, President. March, 1939, Tampa. 
Music Section: Chairman—Mrs. R. S. 
Hogue, Orlando; Vice chairman—Mrs. 
E. L. Roberts, Avon Park; Secretary— 
Lenore Lacey, Jacksonville. 





Georgia Education Association, W. J. 
Andrews, President. March 23-25, 1939, 
Atlanta. Music Section: President— 
W. B. Graham, Washington; Vice presi- 
dent—Haskell Boyter, Atlanta; Secre- 
tary—Mrs. Pinkie Ware, Eastanollee. 





Idaho Education Association, John I. 
Hillman, Executive Secretary. State 
Meeting, November 25-26, 1938, Boise. 
The Idaho Music Education Association 
functions as the Music Department of 
the I.E.A. and correspondingly the Dis- 
tricts of the I.M.E.A. as Music Depart- 
ments of the Districts of the I.E.A. Offi- 
cers of the I.M.E.A.: President—Archie 
N. Jones, Moscow; Vice president—Loyd 
E. Thompson, Twin Falls; Secretary— 
Mary Granger, Lewiston. District Meet- 
ings: District No. 1, October 7, 1938, 
Coeur d'Alene. President—John M. 
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Retlins Leads Again a 
WITH NEW IDEAS FOR SCHOOL BANDS! 








ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


a | 





STRIKE UP THE BAND! 


Help your band to first prize with this new band book! 
Marches, waltzes, swing rhythms and medleys scored to give 
your band the quality and distinction of champions. Full 
instrumentation. 


CONTENTS Arranged by PAUL YODER 
ROMANTIC RHYTHMS MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
Rose Room RAIN MEDLEY 
Sweet and Lovely Rate 


I'm Always Chasing Rainbows 
Singin’ In The Rain 


LITTLE BROWN JUG 
DOLL MEDLEY 


GOOD-BYE JONAH 
LOCH LOMOND 


SONGS OF THE NAVY 
Anchors Aweigh 


a Rag Doll 
h 
attedhteneniiadbeasiin Wedding Of The Painted Doll 
Sleep 
; POPULAR HIT MEDLEY 
Good Night Sweetheart Do You Ever Think Of Me 
SWING MEDLEY Whispering 


Stompin’ At The Savoy 
Sing, Sing, Sing 


BLUE DANUBE 
WALTZ MEDLEY 


HAWAIIAN MEDLEY 
My Little Grass Shack 
Pagan Love Song 


LISTEN TO THE GERMAN BAND 


Diane WHEN THE MOON COMES OVER 
Charmaine THE MOUNTAIN 
Conductor Book......... 60c Other Books, Each.............. 35¢ 


ROBBINS MODERN AMERICAN MUSIC 
FOR BAND 


Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


ON THE TRAIL From ‘'Grand Canyon Suite"’............. Ferde Grofe 
MARCH From ‘Two American Sketches"’........ Thos. Griselle 
NOCTURNE From ‘‘Two American Sketches"’........Thos. Griselle 
MANHATTAN SERENADE.....................c.cceceeeeees Louis Alter 
gid std bork bis i ROSA ROAR SaaS eT Peter De Rose 
I eo sire lean wakebngyenls aoe ae Alfred Newman 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY........... Matt Malneck & Frank Signorelli 
re -5.00 Conductor Score.............. 75 
(including conductor part) (condensed) 

Symphonic Band........... 7.50 

(including conductor part) Extra Parts, Each............. 35 


ROBBINS POPULAR STANDARDS 
FOR BAND 


ANCHORS AWEIGH Arr. by Briegel..................45. Zimmerman 
ANCHORS AWEIGH Arr. by Van Loan.................. Zimmerman 
EE ee re eee Hugo Frey 
I di iis cased Gah aiek ot vata aguas ean Hugo Frey 
SE. WH i i cidisescccnncncidociesesssrendies Hart-Lehar 
Si ae Sei ee wiav seen b asadnnedes epasddeee ees Hart-Lehar 
co | rr errr Sima-Collins-Martin 
MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER............... Dixon-Pola-Steininger 
ROLL ALONG PRAIRIE MOON........Fiorito-MacPherson-Von Tilzer 
MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE...................... Walter O'Keefe 
THE WOMAN 106 THE SHIGE. 22. onc icccccecsccsscscwsas Brown-Freed 
Se GI COU GONE son kink die Kee rw pes ssateivneies Reaves-Carrol 
PAAR OF THE MANGINI, 6.0.0.5... 0ccscccccrecsceccas Hirsch-Onivas 


Price 75c Each 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION ME) 
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NOW 
PUBLISHED FOR CHORUS! 


Women’s Voices (S.S.A.):— 


CLAIR DE LUNE by CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
Arranged by Henri Elkan 20¢ 





Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.):— 


BOLERO by MAURICE RAVEL 
Arranged by Henri Elkan 25¢ 





School Collection— Voice and Piano— 


WEE SONGS FROM FAR AND NEAR 
by A. Louis Scarmolin 75¢ 


A remarkable collection of songs from all countries, to be used 
for assembly singing or class instruction. 





Your music dealer carries these compositions in stock. 


Write for our complete catalogue of octavo, band, orchestra and 
school music. 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL 








HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


William Arms Fisher 


EDITORIAL EXPERT 
AND CONSULTANT 


E NW R AV E 4 S Friend of all music-publishers, tied 


- SINCE igoeé —_ . . 
Dhehna BONE BY ALL BROCESSES ¢ to none. With a rich background 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + of inside experience in publishing, 


* ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE > he is now free to give expert ad- 


4 DAY %, r Nn } vice to those who desire it. 
o . 


* DALHEIM £CO. 359 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


2054 W. LAKE S$T., CHICAGO. 
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Booth, Kellogg. District No. 2, October 
6-7, 1938, Lewiston. President—Kenneth 
Dean, Genesee. District No. 3, October 
28-29, 1938, Boise. President—Mrs. 
Minnie A. Davenport, Caldwell. District 
No. 4, October 28-29, 1938, Twin Falls. 


President—Jared A. Mercer, Oakley. 
District No. 5, October 13-14, 1938, Poca- 
tello. President—Mrs. Blanche Johnson, 
Fort Hall. District No. 6, October 13-14, 
1938, Idaho Falls. President—W. C. Sor- 
enson, Idaho Falls. District No. 7, Sep- 
tember 29-30, 1938, Arco. President— 
S. A. Hawkins, Arco. 








Illinois High School Conference, Ar- 
thur W. Clevenger, Director. November 
3-5, 1938, Urbana. Music Section: Gen- 
eral Chairman—F. B. Stiven, Urbana; 
Band Section—Harold N. Finch, High- 
land Park; Vocal Music Section—Mary 
Maguire, Alton. 





Indiana State Teachers Association, 
Rose E. Boggs, President. October 27- 
28, 1938, Indianapolis. Music Section: 
President—May Dorsey, Newcastle; Vice 
president—Frederick Jaehne, Cambridge 
City; Secretary—Helen Schwend, Bloom- 
ington. 





Iowa State Teachers Association, Bar- 
ton L. Morgan, President. November 3- 
5, 1938, Des Moines. Music Section: 
Chairman — Kathleen Shaw, Council 
Bluffs; Secretary—Leo Schula, Charles 
City. 


Kansas State Teachers Association, 
F. L. Pinet, Executive Secretary. No- 
vember 4-5, 1938, Topeka. Music Sec- 
tion: President—W. G. Altimari, Atchi- 
son. 


Kentucky Education Association, T. 
W. Oliver, President. April 12-15, 1939, 
Louisville. Musie Section: Chairman— 
J. B. Harmon, Louisville. 


Louisiana Teachers Association, L. W. 
Ferguson, President. November 17-19, 
1938, Baton Rouge. Music Section: 
President—Ralph R. Pottle, Baton 
Rouge. 


Maine Teachers Association, Roland 
E. Stevens, President. October 27-28, 
1938, Bangor. Music Section: Chairman 
—Leyland M. Whipple, Auburn; Vice 
chairman—Ethel M. Edwards, South 
Portland; Secretary—Katherine M. Bart- 
lett, Portland. 


Maryland State Teachers Association, 
Charles L. Kopp, President. October 28- 
29, 1938, Baltimore. Music Section: 
Chairman—Mrs. Blanche F. Bowlsbey, 
Baltimore; Secretary—Mrs. Katherine 
Ramsey, Annapolis. 


Michigan Education Association. Re- 
gional Meetings: Region 1, October 27- 
29, 1938, Detroit. Music Section: Chair- 
man—Mac Carr, River Rouge. Region 2, 
October 13-14, 1938, Saginaw. Music 
Section: Chairman—Franklin S. Weddle, 
Flint. Begion 3, October 13-14, 1938, 
Lansing. Music Section: Chairman— 
George W. Chambers, Lansing. Region 4, 
October 27-28, 1938, Grand Rapids. Mu- 
sic Section: Chairman — Leonard 5S. 
Klaassee, Stanton. Region 5, October 6- 
7, 1938, Traverse City. Music Section: 
Chairman—Sam Trickey, Petoskey. Be- 
gion 6, October 20-21, 1938, Detroit. Mu- 
sic Section: Chairman—Juva Higbee, Ann 
Arbor. Begion 7, October 6-7, 1938, Es- 
canaba. Music Section: Chairman— 
Walter H. Paull, Iron River. Region 8, 
October 20-21, 1938, Kalamazoo. Music 
Section: Chairman —Clarence Roth, 
Niles. 


Minnesota Education Association, 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, President. October 
27-29, 1938, Minneapolis. Music Section: 
President and secretary—Eli Barnett, 
St. Paul. 
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To All Wind Instrument Players! 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


Proudly Presents 


THE A CAPPELLA 
WIND CHOIR SERIES 


For Brass or Reed Instruments 
or Mixed Wind Ensembles 


Transcribed by 


IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed. D. 


Director, Music Department 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
and Juilliard Summer School 





Mr. Cheyette’s name is one well known through his contributions to instrumental educational music. In 
this new series he has selected a number of unusually fine compositions, through a study of which it is 
possible to develop certain important qualities in the playing of wind instruments. 

The first two numbers will be ready shortly. They will be issued in score and parts at popular prices. 
For further particulars address 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION, 17 West 46th St., New York. 





We will gladly send you these ON APPROVAL 
FOR WOOD WINDS: FLUTE AND PIANO 


QUARTET Four Trinscriptions 
(Clarinets I & II in B flat, Bassoons I & II) “= 
by GEORGES BARRERE 




















(8: TCHAIKOVSKY—CHANSON TRISTE a 
Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton = I sos ccvannaves stncauseeeen BACH 
ie — AS THE NIGHT—(Gal wie Se | PASSEPIED ..............2:sscceceseeeeess GRETRY 
Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton co's. a syd are dacl esd 4 wane RAMEAU 
QUINTET AIR DE BALLET [Ascanio]..........SAINT-SAENS 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet in B flat, Horn and Bassoon) 50 cents each 
3. POLDOWSKI—SUITE MINIATURE 
Transcribed by Georges Barrére 
10. LISZT—PASTORALE from “LES PRELUDES” 
Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 
SEXTET OBOE AND PIANO 
oe aie oe solace iain ALA CAMPAGNE............. HAMILTON HARTY 
4. TUTHILL, BURNET—VARIATIONS ON CHANSONETTE...............HAMILTON HARTY 
“WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME” GIES Sk doe tasoceneceke HAMILTON HARTY 
FOR BRASS QUARTET: 75 cents each 
(Trumpets I & II in B flat, Trombone I (Baritone), 
Trombone II) 
(8. TCHAIKOVSKY—CHANSON TRISTE | 
Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 
9 BOHM—CALM AS THE NIGHT—(Still wie die y CLARINET AND PIANO 
Nacht) 
Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton oe : 129) sil pled chess dial oe > aaa Re 
; SS Vere a y 
: FOR FULL ORCHESTRA: SIX STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
7. SODERO, CESARE—VILLAGE FESTIVAL FOLK SONG......R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 2.00 
Gal Music C ration 
17 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 
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GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


@ North Fulton High School Band, Atlanta, 
Georgia, under the able leadership of W. T. 
Jackson, has won wide commendation for 
its performance and fine appearance on pa- 
rade. The drum section, shown here, is one 
of the sterling features of this fine band and 
it is Leedy equipped throughout. Left to 
right: W. T. Jackson, Director; Edwin Luns- 
ford, Cymbals; Hollis Hope, Snare; Leckie 
Mattox, Snare; Erle Cocke, Snare; Arthur 
Burdett, Bass; Elbert Tuttle, Bell Lyra. 

Many of the finest high school bands in 
the country now insist on 100% Leedy equip- 
ment. Ask your dealer to show you the at- 
tractive new Leedy models. Or write us for 
catalog showing all the newest and best in 
drums, traps, accessories and mallet-played 
instruments. Please mention if director or 
music supervisor. 


LEEDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
923 LEEDY BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 


ee 


“WORLD'S FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1895” 











Worthy of Consideration 


The WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


Has advanced to its present enviable position because it has 
been built slowly and carefully, free from ‘dead wood” and with 
practical consideration of the actual requirements and taste of 
music educators and their choral groups. 

‘Mass production” has been disregarded in favor of specialized 
material created directly for the objectives most essential to 
choral directors. 

New, useful and fascinating works are continually providing 
valuable contributions to the repertory of the alert educator seek- 
ing the worth-while, and well-tried compositions appear in new 
arrangements or improved modern. mechanical appearance. 

We believe a full acquaintance with the WOOD OCTAVO 
SERIES will interest youl 


May we send a complete list for the purpose of selecting numbers of 
which we will subsequently send you FREE examination copies? 


A post-card request will bring it. 


w The B. F. Wood Music Co. 


e=sas 88 St. Stephen Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Educational Meetings 


(Continued) 





Mississippi Education Association, 
Mrs. Mary Hutchinson, President. April 
12-14, 1939, Jackson. Music Section: 
President—Frank Harmon, Meridian; 1st 
Vice president—Chauncey B. King; 2nd 
Vice president—F. C. Lane; 3rd Vice 
president—Mrs. Lily Hobbs; Secretary- 
treasurer—Mary S. Harmon. 


Missouri State Teachers Association, 
William F. Knox, President. November 
18, 1938, Kansas City. Music Section: 
Chairman—Harling A. Spring, Kansas 
City; Vice chairman—J. T. Alexander, 
Sedalia; Secretary—Milton Bennett, Jef- 
ferson City. 


Montana Education Association, Harry 
M. Ross, President. District Meetings, 
October 27-29, 1938. Bastern District, 
Billings. Music Section: Chairman— 
Lucille Hennigar, Glendive. Southwest- 
ern District, Bozeman. Music Section: 
Chairman—Edward Foord, Helena. 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, 
W. C. Bloom, President. District Meet- 
ings: October 26-28, 1938. District 1, 
Lincoln. Music Section: President — 
Bernard Nevin, Lincoln. District 2, 
Omaha. Music Section: President—Dora 
Moller, Omaha. District 3, Norfolk. Mu- 
sic Section: President—Lambert Jirovec, 
Norfolk. District 4, North Platte. Music 
Section: President—Raymond Trenholm. 
District 5, McCook. Music Section: Pres- 
ident—Harvey Wall, Arapahoe. District 
6, Chadron. Music Section: President— 
F. Vallette Hill, Alliance. 


New Jersey State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Sarah O. Whitlock, President. No- 
vember 10-13, 1938, Atlantic City. Music 
Section: President—Mabel Bray, Trenton. 


New Mexico Educational Association, 
Margaret J. Kennedy, President. Octo- 
ber 26-29, 1938, Roswell. Music Section: 
Chairman—Harry E. Barton, Clovis; 
Secretary—Howard Brumfield, Portales. 


New York State Teachers Association, 
Northern Zone, September 30, 1938, Pots- 
dam. Music Section: Chairman—Smith 
O’Brien, Tupper Lake. Long Island 
Zone, October 7, 1938, Hempstead. Music 
Section: Chairman—Jesse Lillywhite, 
Southampton. Eastern Zone, October 20- 
21, 1938, Albany. Music Section: Chair- 
man—Rodney F. May, Castleton. North 
Eastern Zone, October 20-21, 1938, Platts- 
burg. Music Section: Chairman—Lula 
Brown, Keene Valley. Central Western 
Zone, October 27-28, 1938, Rochester. 
Music Section: Chairman—Edward J. 
Babcock, Geneseo. Western Zone, Octo- 
ber 28-29, 1938, Buffalo. Music Section: 
Chairman—Alma G. Waring, Buffalo. 


North Dakota Education Association, 
A. M. Waller, President. October 26-28, 
1938, Fargo. Music Section: Chairman— 
L. C. Sorlien, Fargo. 


Ohio Education Association, E. O. Mc- 
Cowen, President. December 27-29, 1938, 
Columbus. Music Section: President— 
Eugene Weigel, Columbus. 


Oklahoma Educational Association. 
February, 1939, Tulsa. Music Section: 
Chairman—T. A. Patterson, Oklahoma 
City; Board of Control—T. A. Patterson; 
Wyatt C. Freeman, Ada; G. R. Bonham, 
Enid; E. B. L. Hardy (President), Alva; 
Rhoda M. Sharp (Secretary), Tonkawa; 
Wm. R. Wehrend (Vocal), Norman; Boh 
Makovsky (Instrumental), Stillwater. 


Oregon State Teachers Association, 
Silas Gaiser, President. December 28-30, 
1938, Portland. Music Section: Chair- 
man—Lillie E. Darby, Klamath Falls; 
Secretary—Forest Schneider, Klamath 
Falls. 
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Many Music Educators Use These Publications 


of the 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 





For the Band... | 
LOOKING UPWARD 


Suite 
By John Philip Sousa 


This celebrated ‘‘astronomy”’ suite, a 
classic on the programs of the ‘“‘March 
King’, is now available in a modern 
up-to-date edition. 





Instrumentation for Symphonic Band 
with Conductor’s Score 


By the Light af Ge Pues See. . acamisirren +4 Cael 
Beneath the Southern Cross . sanixihe Consumo kaos 
Mars and Venus. ; 5.00 
POPULAR FIELD MARCHES 
For Parading Bands 
New Colonial March (Hall)...................2045. $.75 
ee Oe ee re -75 
Stars and Stripes Forever March shee aha ee eased od 3 
Vigilance March (Klohr).. Wd cad Grace aah ceca irs ee 
Bravura March (Duble). sali nace ohek aoea 
Hostrauser’s March (Chambers). . i nila comcana aa: a 





For the Orchestra .. . 


A DAY IN 
VENICE 
(VENEZIA) 

Suite 
By Ethelbert Nevin 


Dawn Gondoliers 
Venetian Love Song 


Good Night 


The four lovely tone poems of this suite are known to music 
lovers of America from their frequent performance by pro- 
fessional musicians, not only in the original piano solo version 
composed by this beloved American composer in the twilight 
of his career, but through the numerous instrumental arrange- 
ments for orchestra, band, string ensemble, etc., heard in radio, 
cafe, hotel and concert programs. 


Full Orchestra, $2.50 





Small Orchestra, $1.75 


STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 


Volume One Volume Two 
Compiled and Arranged by John N. Klohr "'83"¥)~ 


Economically-priced collections of music for first and second 
year orchestras of young students. 


Orchestra Books, 40c Each Piano, 75c 





Noted for the many famous compositions by 
American Composers it contains, the John 
Church Co. catalog is ever a source from 
which to choose attractive program material. 











For the Chorus... 


TWO-PART (SA) 
Title, Catalog Number and Composer 


Mighty Lak’ a Rose (35054) Nevin................... $.10 
Pe I MI ing cic ck cu ccosdeictesesdenee oA2 
The Guitarre (35157) Hammond.................... -10 
The Evening Hour (35343) Brown.................. -10 
Stars and Stripes Forever (35233) Sousa.............. AZ 
"RUee BOOGIE CSS15T) FEBIOO go oan cc cc cccccces sete cs 15 
-THREE-PART (SSA) 
The Green Cathedral (35038) Hahn................. 15 
Maytime (35036) Ricci. . paih whic e cae 
The Woodpecker (35275) Nevin.. te pages 
In the Deeps o’ the Daisies (35061) Hawley. ibe ae 15 
‘Tine Waited (95144) Spvees .... oo cece ce cec cv ccccccccess 15 
Woodland Magic (35253) Wick. sai sak-¥ 8 wcuedtn ni 
The Fountain (35168) Hammond. . ee re ee 
Through a Primrose Dell (35204) Spross. Ere eran. AZ 
MIXED VOICES tuna 
I Love Life (35272) Mana-Zucca . asx as oe 
I Am Music (35334) Spross. . bc oob a dik nina 
The Green Cathedral (35073) | "Sg ie 15 
Youth and Spring (35053) Steinel. . 2 asi aot le 
Recessional (35015) DeKoven....................... AZ 
In Maytime (35209) Speaks... .......... ccc cccceess -10 
MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 
Tale of a Ginger Jar (35046) Gaynor-Woods......... 12 
We Are the Music-Makers (35271) Brewer........... .15 
I Love Life (35207) Mana-Zucca................00. 15 
I’ll Take You Home Again, Kathleen chemeadll 
Westendorf.. a Bd oad ae a 
Route Marchin’ (35236) a ee hae 25 





For the Primary Grades .. . 
THIRTY RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 


Song Texts by Alice C. D. Riley Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 


Descriptions and Illustrations 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Charming little action songs, selected from the celebrated Songs 
of the Child World volumes. Each is illustrated by clever 
matchstick-like drawings showing the rhythmic pantomime. 
Complete texts are given, of course. 


Price, $1.25 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Distributors 





1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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One of the most 
brilliant of contempor- 
ary musicians, certainly a gen- 
ius in the non-professional field is: 
WINSTON E. LYNES 
Cornet Soloist, Ill. Univ. Concert Band 


And, like so many really great mu- 
sicians, Mr. Lynes finds in the 
Buescher the tonal quality, intona- 
tion, action and response necessary 
to his success. Ease of playing with 
just the right amount of resistance 
for perfect control, gives that assur- 
ance and solidity of tone notable in 
his solo work. 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
901 Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, Ind. 


























WALTER DAMROSCH KARL W. GEHRKENS 
GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


HE combined efforts of these men are representative of 

all that is outstanding in music. They have contributed 

such a wealth of experience and valuable material to the 
NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES that the 
title word “Universal” is fully justifiable. 


The brilliant pedagogical principles enunciated by Walter 
Damrosch in his life work of developing musical culture in 
America are followed out and illustrated carefully in the music 
material of the NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC 
SERIES. Each day brings further proof of the increasing 
popularity of these song books. 


To know them is to approve them! 


You may become acquainted with their fine merits simply by 
sending us a postcard requesting sample copies. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 5 Union Square 
ELDREDGE, Inc. New York City 


= ——~— = 
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Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, J. Frank Faust, President. De- 
cember 27-29, Harrisburg. Music Sec- 
tion: President—M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Harrisburg; Vice president—Maurice D. 
Taylor, Montrose; Secretary—George A. 
Bryan, Carnegie. District Meetings: 
Central, October 6-7, 1938, Lock Haven: 
Northwestern, October 20-21, 1938, Erie: 
Western, October 13-15, 1938, Pittsburgh, 
in coéperation with Western Education 
Conference; Eastern, October 21-22, 1938, 
Allentown; Midwestern, October 21, New 
Castle; Southern, November 18-19, 1938, 
Lancaster; Southeastern, March 22-25, 
1939, Philadelphia, in coéperation with 
Schoolmen’s Week. 





Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
Charles W. Annable, President. October 
27-29, 1938, Providence. Music Section: 
President—George S. Chase, Coventry; 
Vice president—Gertrude Z. Mahan, Cen- 
tral Falls; Secretary—Margaret M. Lal- 
ley, Providence; Treasurer—Grace M. 
Meserve, Providence. 


South Carolina Education Association, 
E. W. Rushton, President. March 22-24, 
1939, Columbia. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Vernon Bauknight, Spartanburg; 
Secretary—Frances Holleman, Seneca. 


South Dakota Education Association, 
Barrett Lowe, President. November 20- 
23, 1938, Mitchell. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—B. L. Bohlke, Sioux Falls; Vice 
president—Leopold Rutter, Aberdeen; 
Secretary-Treasurer—E. M. Everhart, 
Parker. 





Tennessee Education Association, 
Q. M. Smith, President. April 6-8, 1939, 
Nashville. Music Section: President— 
Clementine Monahan, Memphis; Ist Vice 
president—E. May Saunders, Murfrees- 
boro; 2nd Vice president—Edward Ham- 
ilton, Knoxville; Secretary — Helen 
O’Callaghan, Nashville; Treasurer—wWil- 
son Mount, Memphis. 


Texas State Teachers Association, R. 
H. Brister, President. November 24-26. 
1938, Dallas. Music Section: Chairman— 
Mrs. Persis Terhune, Denton. 


Utah Education Association, Milton B. 
Taylor, President. October 13-15, 1938, 
Salt Lake City. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—W. H. Terry, Hyrum; Vice presi- 
dent—Lester Hinchcliff, Ogden; Secre- 
tary—E. M. Williams, Price. 


Vermont Education Association, Homer 
E. Hunt, President. October 13-15, 1938, 
Burlington. Music Section: President— 
Muriel Aldrich, Montpelier; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Mrs. H. A. Whitney, North- 
field; Executive Committee—Mrs. Lucile 
Jenks, Burlington; Mrs. Christie Good- 
win, Bradford; Mrs. Esther Mesh, Ran- 
dolph. 





Virginia Education Association, Ro- 
land E. Cook, President. November 23, 
1938, Richmond. Music Section: Presi- 
dent—Walter C. Mercer, Richmond; Vice 
president—Luther Richman, Richmond; 
Secretary—Paul Saunier, Richmond. 





West Virginia State Education Asso- 
ciation, Ruth Wall, President. October 
26-28, 1938, Charleston. Music Section: 
President—J. Henry Francis, Charles- 
ton; Secretary—Robert G. Williams, 
Charleston; Treasurer—Marie D. Boette, 
Buckhannon; Executive Committee— 
Christine Johnson, Charleston; John R. 
Swales, Parkersburg; Clarence C. Arms, 
Clarksburg; Mary Gem Huffman, Park- 
ersburg. 





Wisconsin Education Association, Mrs. 
Autie C. Sanford, President. November 
3-5, 1938, Milwaukee. Music Section: 
Chairman—Richard C. Church Madison. 


Wyoming Education Association, J. L. 
Gains, President. October 21-22, 1938, 
Rawlins. Music Section: Chairman— 
R. B. Lee, Rawlins. 
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GOLDEN KEY 
ORCHESTRA SERIES 


A Book of High Class Selections for Proficient 
High School Orchestras 











Instrumentation: [st 
Violin, 2nd Violin, Vio- 
lin Obbligato A, Violin 
Obbligato B, Viola, Cello, 
Bass, Flute, Oboe, Ist B- 
flat Clarinet, 2nd B-flat 
Clarinet, Bassoon, Ist E- 
flat Saxophone, 2nd E-flat 
Saxophone, B-flat Tenor 
Saxophone, Ist and 2nd 
Horns in F, 3rd and 4th 
Horns in F, Ist B-flat 
Trumpet, 2nd and 3rd B- 
flat Trumpets, Ist Trom- 
bone (Bass Clef), 2nd 
and 3rd Trombones (Bass 
Clef), Tuba, Tympani, 
Drums, Piano (Conduct- 
or’s Score). 


Compiled and Arranged by 
BRUNO REIBOLD 


Edited and Annotated by 
PETER W. DYKEMA 


Note the diversity of styles, yet the uniformity 
of excellence, in the selections chosen for this 
book. These numbers sound particularly attrac- 
tive when played by orchestras of symphonic pro- 
portions, yet extensive cross-cueing permits their 
use by organizations even smaller than the re- 
quired standard. Original melodies and harmonies 
have been adhered to as closely as possible and 
the characteristic tone color of the originals has 
been faithfully preserved. Program Notes, written 
by Dr. Dykema, are given for each num 


CONTENTS: Prelude in E Minor (Bach); Pro- 
cessional of Knights of the Grail (Wagner); 

, from The Fair at Sorochinsk (Moussorg- 
sky); Dance of the Bayaderes, from The Queen 
of Sheba (Goldmark); Prelude (Jarnefelt); Inter- 
lude, from Sigurd Jorsalfar (Grieg) ; Bourrée, from 
the Third Cello Suite (Bach); Dance of the Tum- 
blers, from The Snow- Maiden (Rimsky -Korsa- 
kov); Musical Characterization: Theme in Vari- 
ous Styles (Ochs); Traumerei (MacDowell); 
Theme, from Don Juan (Strauss); Shadow Dance, 
from Dinorah (Meyerbeer). 


Orchestra Books, 50¢ Each; Piano (Cond. Score) $1.00 











In 2 Acts 


OLD-FASHIONED 
CHARM 


A MUSICAL COMEDY 


Book and Lyrics by JUANITA AUSTIN 
Music by CLARENCE KOHLMANN 





The cast numbers 8 principals—soprano, mezzo, alto, two 


AN 


"| THEODORE 
PRESSER 
CO. 











New and Revised Edition 


STANDARD 
HISTORY 
OF 
MUSIC 


A First Study of Music History 
for Students of All Ages 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Makes a fascinating story of the romance and 
lore of music. It has been selected by many 
school boards as the standard text book and has 
been adopted by the foremost schools, academies, 
colleges, conservatories and private teachers of 
music. 


This “best seller” for more than a quarter of a 
| century leaps to new heights in its latest, re- 
vised edition. Added text, including a whole 
new chapter on the latest developments in music, 
has enlarged it to 321 pages. 

Over 900 names and well over 100 subjects are 
indexed, making this a superb, permanently 
valuable reference volume on important com- 
posers and vital music data. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





| 
| 
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By 


























4 Scenes 


Seeking an operetta within the cape- Sas Contin Tree casvonmenicoseey es 2 
on of high — pat oie e. June Is in My Heart.. oa . .Vaughan- Matthews 12 
om office eteeestion! _ —— Pay ome Jewel of My a canines Bach-Aslanoff _.12 
: e a = os a oo Thi Night in June. Moonlight Sonata....Beethoven-Douty .15 
ore and alter the perlormance as By the Waters of Minnetonka............... Lieurance 12 
successful opus abounds in tuneful ,, “7 o> * “aa Cadman .10 


melodies, sparkling dialog and amus- 
ing situations. There is just enough 
romance to attract young people and 
a bit of a Hollywood touch for 


“movie fans.” Autolycus’ Song ..........sceeeeeeeeceeseeees Macirone 12 
With the exception of @ small troupe ot |p cemeeeeneemiomnamesee 5 
of Spanish dancers, all participants A Hunting 8 SP ROTO PH 2. Hotz 18 
are attired in modern sports, party Break Forth, Oh Beauteous Heavenly Light....Bach  .06 


and evening clothes. But one scenic 


set is required. 





CHORUS 
SUGGESTIONS 


Treble Voices—Two Part 
4 eee eer er Ewing-Barrell $0.12 
EAE. actegnisechsssomasasiaviesssentel Cadman-Forman _ .10 
Melody of Love........... a Douty 12 
Moon of the Springtime.............. - Woodcock -08 
PEGG BEACH? GOO Eine ccccccccvvcaccces “|Schubert-Bliss -06 


Treble Voices—Three Part 





Mixed Voices—-S.A.T.B. 
Dawn Stands Before the Forest 
(XVI Century) ........ iperkinteindentateay Arr. Crist  .10 
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tenors, a feminine. dancer and two male comedy charac- 
ters. The chorus may be any size and a special small 
group of dancers is desirable, but not absolutely essential. 


Vocal Score—Price, $1.00 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration 
obtainable on a rental basis. 
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“Begin the New School Year with New eMusic 


THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


Kindergarten Course 
Sing a Song $1.00 Play a Tune $1.00 














Elementary Vocal Course 


Listen and Sing $0.68 
Tuning Up $0.72 

Rhythms and Rimes $0.76 
Songs of Many Lands $0.76 
Blending Voices $0.80 
Tunes and Harmonies $0.92 





Course for Consolidated 
Schools 
Singing Days $0.84 





Junior High School Course 


Treasure $1.24 Adventure $1.24 
Discovery $1.24 


New fresh song material from some four 
hundred contributors is presented in this new 
vocal course for kindergarten through junior 


high school. 


Music by the great masters, as well as folk 
music and music by contemporary composers, 
is distributed throughout the cvurse. 


Prices are subject to discount 


GINN anp COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 











Music by Contemporary American Composers 









Living | 
Folk 
Musie 





SOUTH AMERICA 
BELGIUM 

CHINA 
DENMARK 
ENGLAND 
FINLAND 
FRANCE 
HOLLAND 
IRELAND 
ITALY 
SCANDINAVIA 
POLAND 
RUSSIA 
CANADA 


YUGOSLAVIA 





and many others 
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The Silver Annwersary of the Journal 


HE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL has served as official 
Y prontewcsn of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence since 1914, the year in which the magazine was first 
published as a quarterly under the title Music Super- 
visors Bulletin, this being changed in 1916 to Music 
Supervisors Jovrnal, and in 1934 to Music Educators 
Journal. The JouRNAL is also the official magazine of 
the six Sectional Conferences and auxiliary and affili- 
ated organizations. (Auxiliary organizations are the 
National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associa- 
tions and the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
Affiliated organizations include state organizations and 
In-and-About clubs.) Thus, through its broad and far- 
sighted policy of reaching the entire constituency of 
music education, the JOURNAL has been one of the most 
important factors in the growth of the Conference and 
affliated organizations. Therefore, in signalizing the 
silver anniversary of the official magazine, it seems 
appropriate that a statement be made, at this time, of 
JOURNAL policies and services. 

Owned and published by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, a voluntary, nonprofit organization, 
the JOURNAL is a cooperative enterprise. Editorial su- 
pervision is under the direction of an Editorial Board 
appointed by the President of the National Conference. 
All manuscripts submitted for the JouRNAL are imme- 
diately passed on to the Chairman of the Board who in 
turn recommends the Board member to whom the ma- 
terial is to be sent. This handling insures careful 
scrutiny of material and, further, direct responsibility 
for JoURNAL contents is in the hands of the Board 
members. The work of editing and assembling the 
material is done in the headquarters office. Articles and 
departments are contributed without remuneration by 
members and friends of the National Conference and 
associated organizations. Income in excess of actual 
production, mailing and promotion cost, goes into the 
general fund of the National Conference and provides a 
substantial sum for use in furthering the educational 
purposes of the organization. 

In addition to the general articles dealing with a wide 
range of subjects pertaining to music education and like 
interests, special features and departments, the JouRNAL 
publishes news and announcements pertaining to the 
activities of the Conference and associated organiza- 
tions. Through official contacts maintained with the 
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latter, the JouRNAL compiles and publishes in the fall 
and succeeding numbers, schedules of state teachers 
meetings and their respective music sections, state and 
district clinics, state and district competitions, etc. In 
fact, the JouRNAL provides a clearing house for infor- 
mation concerning the affairs of the entire field of music 
education. Serious attempt is made to include in each 
issue, articles which will be helpful and informative to 
the entire field of music education—articles bearing on 
the philosophy and psychology of music education, on 
the problems of the vocal, instrumental, and theory 
teachers, articles on methods and practices, community 
music and so forth. Incidentally, the Board not only 
welcomes but earnestly solicits suggestions from JOURNAL 
readers, who are invited to recommend subjects for 
articles, whereupon the Board may give the assignment 
for coverage to the person or persons who seem best 
qualified to make the contribution. As stated before, 
the JouRNAL belongs to the music educators, and it is 
their rightful responsibility to assume a proprietary in- 
terest in shaping its policies. 

The JouRNAL, as a medium of contact with the school 
music field, fully warrants a prominent and continuous 
place on the advertising schedule of every firm or in- 
stitution serving this field. In turn, generous and con- 
sistent patronage of the JouRNAL advertising columns 
by these leading firms and institutions has not only 
enhanced the value of the magazine from the standpoint 
of the individual reader, but it has been a vital con- 
tributing factor to the success of the magazine and in 
the development of the codperative activities and ser- 
vices of the Conference and its associated organizations. 

On the eve of the silver anniversary of the JOURNAL, 
we bespeak for the Conference and all music educators, 
hearty appreciation to the advertisers for their part in 
the developments of the years past. It is a significant 
augury for the future that the first issue of the Silver 
Anniversary volume follows the most successful season 
in the history of the JOURNAL. 

On behalf of the members of the present Editorial 
Board and members of previous Boards who have been 
responsible for directing the policies of our official maga- 
zine, sincere gratitude is expressed for the loyal support 
the JourNAL has received from the officers and mem- 
bers of the Conference and its auxiliary and affiliated 


organizations. THE EDITORIAL BOARD 
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Appreciation of a Colleague 
FTER NEARLY a half century of professional service 
A as musician and music educator, Edward Bailey 
Birge retired from his duties as professor of music at 
Indiana University in June 1938. A career so long and 
so distinguished as that of Mr. Birge merits some com- 
ment for readers of the JOURNAL. 

A graduate of Brown University with an A.B. degree 
and of Yale with a B.Mus., Mr. Birge entered the 
profession of music supervision at a time when the 
college graduates in that profession could have been 
counted on the fingers of one hand. His dual education, 
supplemented by a continuous program of study and 
travel, enabled him to bring to his work a combination 
of cultural and musical background unheard of then 
and unusual even today. 

Following some years in the east, he came to the 
central states in 1901, becoming supervisor of music in 
the public schools of Indianapolis. After twenty years 
in that position he accepted the professorship just relin- 
quished. 

A charter member of the Music Educators National 
Conference, he has seldom missed a session. He is no 
lobby delegate, but may always be found in attendance 
at various meetings, demonstrations or rehearsals. In 
former days when the supervisors organized them- 
selves into a chorus or orchestra, he was always in 
one or the other. Due to his wide acquaintance he 
has often been chosen to act as one of the nominating 
committee. He has served the Conference in various 
official capacities—president, member of the Board of 
Directors, member of Music Education Research Coun- 
cil, and chairman of the Editorial Board of the JouRNAL. 
In the latter-mentioned service, he has given unstintingly 
of his time since 1930. 

Familiar to children through his part in the compilation 
of books, and to teachers through his years of association 
with the American Institute of Normal Methods and 
at Indiana University, the name Edward Bailey Birge 
is as widely known as that of any music educator in our 
country. Perhaps his most outstanding contribution to 
education is The History of Public School Music in the 
United States, published in 1927. As a source of in- 
formation about the beginnings and development of 
school music this book is unique. Packed with interest- 
ing items about the personalities and achievements of 
our musical pioneers, it alone would give the author an 
important place among writers in the educational field. 
It should be required reading for every prospective 
music teacher. 

Throughout his educationalist, Mr. 
Birge has continued as a practicing musician. He has 
never given up his love for pipe organ and remains 
active as a choir director ; he sings a robust bass, delights 
in any kind of vocal routine, and has conducted some 
kind of choral society throughout his professional life; 
devoted to chamber music, he spends every Sunday 
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evening of the college year playing viola in a string 
quartet of Bloomington neighbors. 

Dignified but genial, serious but fun-loving, scholarly 
but simple, stern but gentle, these are some of the per- 
sonal attributes of this kindly and sincere colleague of 


ours, Edward Bailey Birge. JOHN W. BEATTIE 


A Dynamic Experience 


OWER seemed to be the ki ynote of the St. Louis con- 
P vention of the M.E.N.C. When one considers the 
complex and difficult machinery which was put into 
motion and kept moving at high speed, one could not 
help but sense the tremendous surge of dynamic energy 
coming through from those who carried the responsi- 
bility for the week’s program. 

In a sense, it seemed almost a miracle to bring to- 
gether such a tremendous exposition of the musical 
activities of American schools. Credit should be freely 
and ungrudgingly given to every individual, from the 
President down, who contributed his share in making 
that great Conference a success. 

In thinking over the crowded week, i have only one 
thought tugging at my mind in a disturbing fashion. I 
wonder if we are too much concerned with showing 
what our young people can do, rather than spending 
more of our time at these meetings thinking deeply 
about the reasons for music education and what the 
ultimate gift to the child should be from his participa- 
tion in the music program. It is so easy to come dan- 
gerously near the exhibitionist state in featuring vir- 
tuoso accomplishments of young people, rather than 
being concerned with the richness of thought and un- 
derstanding that can be developed in the minds of our 
young people if our own purposes are clearly under- 
stood and carefully guided. If we can emphasize this 
in like measure with the performing part of the pro- 
gram, it seems to me we shall have come far on the 


road towards balancing practice and philosophy. 
RUSSELL V. MORGAN 


What is Conducting? 


ONDUCTING consists of leading a group of singers 
C or players in their performance of a musical com- 
position. The conductor indicates the tempo, the dy- 
namics, the rhythmic structure, and the mood of the 
composition by more or less conventional movements of 
arm and hand—usually with a baton; but transcending 
this conventional time beating is the fact that the con- 
ductor is manifesting outwardly his inner response to 
the music which he is interpreting. His feeling is indi- 
cated by means of changes of facial expression; by 
various types of movement of arms, hands, trunk, and 
head; by muscular tensions and flections, etc.; and in 
these various ways the conductor inspires the perform- 
ers, through suggestion rather than through words, to 
render the composition in accordance with what he con- 
siders to be its proper interpretation. K. W. G. 
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(Conference -Mem bership 


| Its Responsibilities and Rewards 


Ta GREAT BIENNIAL meetings of our Conference render unusual service to the cause 
of music education not only in affording an overview of past accomplishments in the 
field of school music, but also in establishing desirable goals for future efforts on the part 
] of music educators. The 1938 meeting at St. Louis was no exception in this respect; for 
there we again found justification for our calling in the superlative performances by 
! school musicians, and received renewed faith in the rightness of our job from the con- | 
| clusive evidence that was ours that music can help boys and girls to live the abundant life | 
| that is the ultimate objective of all education. | 
| 


The St. Louis convention, however, did more than afford a review of progress; for, | 
| as the result of its richly prepared program of concert performance and classroom dem- | 
} onstration, discussion, and dissertation, new horizons of possible achievement were vouch- 
| safed us and new spheres of desirable activity revealed. The scope of music education 

was seen to be constantly expanding, as new teaching techniques are developed and new 
| needs for music in the curriculum and in life are manifested. | 


| From the offerings of this impressive meeting, music educators everywhere should 

find inspiration for a more fruitful program of music instruction in the schools in which 

they work. In the year that lies ahead, new interests, enthusiasms, and aspirations on 

the part of teachers should bring to millions of children thrillingly beautiful experiences 

in which music’s significance in present-day living will become increasingly apparent. In 

| such manner is progress assured. 

| Our Conference exists solely for the purpose of furthering this progress. Its ex- 

| ecutives, its office staff, its committee members constitute a living body of workers whose 

devotion to the cause of music education gives continuity of existence to the organization 

that sponsors that cause. 

Plans for the maintenance of the activities through which the Conference has 

] achieved its present prestige in the artistic and educational worlds are well under way for 
} the current biennial. New enterprises through which, it is hoped, the Conference may 
| extend its influence are in the process of organization. In a final analysis, however, the 
successful functioning of the Conference is dependent not upon the activity of a com- 
| paratively small group of executive workers and committee members, but upon the 
] interest and codperation of the entire music teaching body of this country. 


| That interest and that codperation can be shown in many different ways: (1) ina 
conscientious attitude toward one’s own membership; (2) in an effort to interest others 
in becoming members, and so profiting by the rich advantages inherent in the Conference 
organization ; (3) in a willingness to publicize the great work of the Conference in edu- 
cational and civic circles; (4) in a wholehearted participation in all Conference enter- 
prises; (5) in the generous offering of constructive criticism looking toward the improve- 
ment of all phases of Conference work; (6) in the constant utilization of the resources 
and activities of the Conference, its publications and broadcasts, for the purpose of | 
stimulating interest in music education in every community. | 


With such active sharing of Conference responsibilities and opportunities on the 
part of all Conference members, music education will flourish abundantly throughout our 
land. The President and the Executive Committee, in bespeaking that codperation for ] 
the biennial term of 1938-1940, desire, at the same time, to express to all Conference 
members the hope that the year ahead may be supremely satisfying in the richness of | 














its accomplishment. 


Fre Metin Cum | 


| President, Music Educators National Conference 
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Pioneer Music Masters 


MARY BROWNING SCANLON 


OWELL Mason, born in 1792, was one of the most 
L significant figures in the musical life of this country 
for over sixty years. His death in 1872 brings him so 
close to our own generation that it is still possible to 
gather word-of-mouth information about one of the 
most forceful educators this country has yet produced. 
He gave impetus and strength to so many important 
movements of his day that only a Boswell could write 
an adequate account of his life work. The paragraphs 
which follow contain a brief account of the direct in- 
fluence of Dr. Mason’s teaching in a Maryland com- 
munity today, sixty-six years after his death and one 
hundred years after he convinced the school board in 
Boston that music was not a “frill,” that instead it was 
of vital importance in the curriculum of the public 
schools. 

Early in April of 1934, the Extension Service of the 
University of Maryland, Homemakers’ Division, sent a 
bulletin out to the residents of Montgomery County, 
Maryland, which contained the following announcement : 

“Singing school: Now to tell of a new venture! Years 
ago in this county, Professor Walker had everyone in 
the upper part of the county singing. One hears stories 
of the enjoyment of the young and the old in these 
‘get-togethers.’ This spring we want to revive the sing- 
ing school and have them all over the county. We have 
secured an able instructor, Laura Rogers, of Washington 
Grove. These singing schools will culminate in a festival 
of song. Details are yet to be worked out; but we want 
you to attend and to bring your husband and neighbors 
who sing. It is open to men and women, and to older 
boys and girls.” 

Suggested centers and dates for meetings were listed, 
and Mrs: Rogers gave two hours’ instruction a week to 
each group with no charge 
for membership. The spring 
meeting was to be “a memo- 
rial to a man who gave so 
much real enjoyment and 
music appreciation to Mont- 
gomery County.” Bulletins 
of April 21 and May 10 
announced increasing mem- 
bership, interest, and en- 
thusiasm in the singing 
school and forthcoming 
spring festival, which was 
to be held in Washington Grove, a beautiful wooded 
spot near Gaithersburg, Maryland. There, a large open- 
air auditorium has been, for many years, the meeting 
place for all sorts of community gatherings, such as 
~ Note: This article is protected in behalf of the author by the 


JouRNAL copyright. Reprinting of illustrations or text, or any por- 
tion thereof, without written permission of the author is expressly 


forbidden. 
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Theodore Seward, George Wesley Walker 
and Chester G. Allen 


camp meetings, political assemblies, and church con- 
ferences. 

At many such convocations long before the turn of 
this century, George Wesley Walker had directed the 
music and provided the choirs as part of the program. 
One of the afore-mentioned bulletins read: “The whole 
program is dedicated to the memory of Professor 
Walker, who contributed much to the rural life of 
Montgomery County.” 

The bulletins of June 21 and June 25 made final 
detailed announcements of the festival to be held June 
28, 1934: “The program will be a delightful affair, 
colorful and interesting. Nine communities have been 
holding singing schools this spring, and each will have 
a part in the program. There has been no attempt to 
put on an elaborate or finished production, just a 
program of splendid music which you will enjoy. There 
will be Chinese, Gypsies, Japanese, Italians, Irish, and 
Hawaiians, all manner of interesting folk. You, your 
family, and friends are cordially invited. The program 
is dedicated to the memory of Professor Walker, of 
Browningsville, who inspired so many folk of Mont- 
gomery County to an appreciation of music. His 
daughter, Mrs. P. L. Snyder, will tell us of the singing 
schools he taught throughout the county. Our efforts 
are a small tribute to his work. The presidents of all 
the Homemakers’ Clubs will act as liostesses to welcome 
members and friends. The members of the senior coun- 
cil of 4-H Clubs will be ushers. These young people 
will also decorate the stage for the event. We are having 
the codperation of young and old in planning a lovely 
summer meeting.” 

When the great day arrived there were over two 
thousand people in the enthusiastic audience, most of 
whom had driven many 
miles. Some came from the 
neighboring states of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and 
even from New York. 
Twenty-five years had 
passed since the convening 
of the last singing school 
under Professor Walker in 
Gaithersburg, and almost 
twent:’ years had slipped 
by since he had taken his 
place in the Celestial Choir. 

George Wesley Walker was born in 1837, in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. At an early age he was 
taught “to sing by note” by two different singing teachers 
in the community ; one was Bailis Booker and the other, 
a blind man by the name of Clayton. At that time the 
minister of the church in the village of Browningsville 
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was the only person who had a hymnbook, so he “lined the hymns.” 
Young George decided that the hymn singing could be improved upon, 
so he bought a melodian and began studying music for himself. In 1858, 
at the age of twenty-one, he organized his own singing class and “carried 
on” as best he could until he had the opportunity to attend one of the 
normal schools begun by Lowell Mason and his associates. The first 
session he attended was held in Florida, New York, August, 1870. One 
of his teachers records, “He felt so diffident of his own powers until he 
had had the benefit of the second term,” after which he wrote to the 
\ New York Musical Gazette, of 1871, “I find it a great pleasure instead 
of a task to teach, through the valuable instructions received at the 
Normal. With the Music Teacher and your chart the work is truly 
delightful.” 



















Pee? 





The inspiration of the teachers in those two summer schools goes on 
and on in four counties in Maryland where Professor Walker taught 








Birthplace of Lowell Mason at + Medfield, Mass. Above — Lowell Mason, 
from a photograph given to the author’s grandfather by Mr. Mason. At left 
— Orange Valley Church, where Mason was choir director for many years. 





for over half a century. A short time before his death in 1915, he wrote 
the following lines on the flyleaf of a book in his library: “G. W. Walker 
taught the people to sing in forty-nine different churches and sixty-nine 
halls during fifty years of his life ending in 1910.” The names of his 
teachers at the Florida Normal and at the session held the next year in 
Binghamton, New York, are well known even now to the older members 
of the communities in which he taught.’ 

The principal at the Florida Normal was Theodore Seward who, at 
the age of fifteen, had begun his studies with Dr. Mason. “That year 
he specialized in the teaching of elementary music and the philosophy otf 
teaching (by the Pestalozzian method). Chester G. Allen taught popular 


: 1One of his pupils in the Kemptown Singing School was R. M. Browning, father of 
the American composer, Mortimer Browning, now living in New York. 
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vocal training (such as was used in singing schools) and 
harmony. George James Webb, a fine English organist, 
also gave instruction in voice and English glees and 
madrigals.” 2 

William Mason, son of Lowell Mason, had studied 
several years in Europe with Franz Liszt and other 
notable teachers. He returned to this country and was 
the first American to concertize and to give entire pro- 
grams of piano music. He also taught at the Florida 
Normal and gave most inspiring lectures and concerts. 
Under the direction of these men such works as the 
Messiah, Elijah, and other oratorios were rehearsed daily 
and sung in public at the end of each summer. 

For many years Theodore Seward and Professor 
Walker carried on a correspondence. Seward, Allen, 
and Webb became household names in Browningsville 
where the Walker home was and still is located, as is 
evidenced by their pictures and other personal effects 
which have remained in the Walker family. The picture 
of the students of the Normal, held in Florida, New 
York, includes all of the men mentioned above as well 
as Professor Walker. For over forty years, the original 
picture hung in the music room at Mendelssohn Terrace, 
the Walker home. This home became the musical and 
literary center of the community where members of 
Professor Walker’s choirs and schools gathered for 
musical and social occasions. He led the singing, directed 
the choir, and played the organ in Bethesda Church near 
his home for fifty-six years. 

Another outgrowth of the Mason schools was the 
Browningsville Band which celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary in 1934, and which is still in existence. On 
this occasion, William. A. Walker, son of George Wesley 
Walker and founder and first director of the band, con- 
ducted the program. 

In 1858, when young George rode on horseback to 
his first singing class, carrying his blackboard and other 
equipment, he little dreamed that a festival commemorat- 
ing his work would be held in 1934. He always 
attributed a great deal of his success to Lowell Mason 
and his associates. Among the pictures left to the 
family, there was one given to him by Lowell Mason 
himself, at Florida, in 1870. That year, even at the 
age of seventy-eight, Dr. Mason was well enough to 
attend some of the sessions of the school, and he enter- 
tained some, if not all, of the students at dinner. Pro- 
fessor Walker was among those invited; afterward he 
told interesting stories of the happy occasion. 

Dr. Mason was born in Medfield, Massachusetts, now 
a charming New England town about seventeen miles 
from Boston. His birthplace is still standing. In 
Medfield, Mason attended his first singing school at the 
age of thirteen ; and at sixteen, led his first church choir. 
One of his earliest teachers was Amos Albee, born in 
1772, who was the author of the Norfolk Collection of 
Sacred Harmony. On the flyleaf of the copy now in 
the Mason Library at Yale University, these lines are 


* New York Musical Gazette, August, 1870. 
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penned in Dr. Mason’s own hand: “This book was used 
at the first singing school I ever attended ; the school was 
taught by the compiler. I must have been thirteen years 


old then. Sixty years have since passed and I am now 
seventy-three.” 

During a life of four-score years, Dr. Mason made 
almost incalculable contributions to the development of 
American music. Oscar Sonneck, in referring to the 
growth of musical activity during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, in his Miscellaneous Studies of the 
History of Music in America, says, “Certain phenomena 
like Lowell Mason’s activity stand out prominently.” He 
demonstrated that little children could be taught to “sing 
by note” and used them in his church choirs. He 
founded the Boston Academy of Music in 1832, and 
there trained children and also held classes for teachers. 
He was the first person to be regularly employed by a 
school board to teach music in the public schools. He 
thus became the founder of school music in America, 
just one hundred years ago. One of his biographers 
says, “As a teacher he had no superior, and but few 
equals in this country, not only musically but peda- 
gogically.”. Horace Mann said, “I would walk fifty 
miles to hear him teach if I could not otherwise have 
that privilege.” 

Boston was the recognized center of musical influence 
in America during the first years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and the choir in Lyman Beecher’s church, where 
Lowell Mason directed the music, was not long in 
developing a national reputation. The zeal and en- 
thusiasm with which he carried on the work of his choir 
resulted in a degree of finish and taste in the musical 
service of the church that had never before been attained 
in this country. He became America’s most prolific 
writer of hymn tunes, as is evidenced by the number to 
be found in the hymnals of all denominations even at 
the present time. Who does not know “Nearer My 
God to Thee” for which Mason wrote the music in 1856? 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee” is also among the better 
known hymns. “Bethany” and “Hamburg” are Gregorian 
chants arranged by Mason. The latter, set to words 
by Sir Isaac Watts: “When I Survey the Wond’rous 
Cross,” is one of the gems of the Christian Church. We 
are even indebted to Mason for “America” for he set 
words written by his friend Samuel Francis Smith to 
an old tune which he had in his library. It was first 
sung in Boston by the children of Park Street Church, 
where Mason was directing the choir, July 4, 1831. 

Lowell Mason was author of numerous articles, and 
was editor and publisher of several magazines and over 
a hundred books for elementary schools, Sunday schools, 
churches, singing schools, and choral societies, all of 
which appeared between 1822 and 1870. His first im- 
portant compilation was the Handel and Haydn Society 
Collection of Church Music, dated 1822 and published 
by and for that Society, which incidentally has had a 
continuous existence since 1815. 

Other outstanding contributions to the development 
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“NORMAL INSTITUTE” HELD AT FLORIDA, NEW YORK, 1870. 
First row, center front—George James Webb. The boy is George Mason, son of Dr. William Mason; second row, number 6—Theodore 


Left to right: 


F. Seward; number 8—Dr. William Mason; number 9—Wm. Mason’s wife, 


Mary (daughter of Mr. Webb); number 10—Chester G. Allen; last row, 


center back—George W. Walker. 


of American music were the founding of the “Musical 
Conventions” and “Normal Institutes.” These began in 
Boston in 1834 and were held by Mason and his associ- 
ates in many places as far west as Chicago and as far 
south as Washington, D. C. They were continued long 
after the death of Dr. Mason, by Seward, Webb, Fred- 
rick Root, William Mason, Woodbury, Bradbury, and 
others. These sessions varied in length from six weeks 
to three months. They were teacher-training institutions 
where pedagogy and participation in the great choral 
works were the chief interests of those who attended. 

The last twenty years of Dr. Mason’s life were spent 


in and near New York City. His home was at Orange, 


He was one of the founders of Orange 
The 
present edifice on Highland Avenue near Lincoln was 
erected in 1868. There, he directed the music for many 
years and his son William Mason played the organ gratis 
A beautiful stained 


New Jersey. 
Valley Church which was organized in 1854. 


for ten years before his death. 
glass window has been placed in the church and dedi- 
cated to the memory of the “Father of Church Music 
in America.” The English ivy, which now almost covers 
the church, was planted by David Tait, who brought the 
slip from which it grew from Heidelberg Castle and 
presented it to Lowell Mason. The Tait family still 
occupy Silver Spring, the old home of the Mason family. 


In 1870, a chime of ten bells was placed in the tower 
of the church. The largest one at the top bears the 
inscription, “Presented in the name of Dr. Lowell 
Mason, by the Orange Valley Church. ‘Enter into His 
gates with thanksgiving and into His courts with 
praise.’ ” 
© 

Dr. Mason's influence on the musical life of America 
was continued through his sons. The two eldest, Daniel 
Gregory and Lowell, Jr., were the founders of the pub- 
lishing house of Mason Brothers, which was dissolved 
at the death of Daniel Gregory in 1869. Lowell, Jr., 
and Henry established the firm of Mason and Hamlin 
Organs, now known as the Mason and Hamlin Piano 
Company. The youngest son became the foremost 
American pianist of his generation and two grandsons 
still carry on the family musical tradition. Henry 
Mason, retired president of the piano company, is living 
in Boston, and his brother, Daniel Gregory Mason, one 
of America’s outstanding composers and authors, holds 
the MacDowell Chair of Music at Columbia University. 

The influence of Lowell Mason will go on and on, not 
only in one community in Maryland, but in endless 
communities in America and around the world, wherever 
little children sing, wherever congregations sing, and 
wherever “America” is on the tongues of men. 








Music Education Broadcasts 


HE Music Epucation Broapcast Committee will continue during the 1938-40 term according to information from 
Joseph E. Maddy has been appointed chairman of the committee. } ; Jou 
NAL complete announcement of the committee personnel will be made, as well as information concerning the activities 
The committee has several important radio projects under consideration, including Con- 
As this issue of the JoURNAL goes to press, word is received that 
through the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company, the M.E.N.C. will again sponsor the Music and American 
The fall series will begin Sunday, November 6, 10:30 A.M. EST (Red Network), and will continue 
each Sunday at that hour, including Sunday, December 18. 


President Curtis. 


and scope of the committee. 
ference sponsorship of several educational broadcasts. 


Youth broadcasts. 


In an early issue of the Jour- 
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Theory and Practice 


JOHN W. BEATTIE 


Dean, School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


I THE FIELD of industry, theory and practice are 
closely related. For example, before a manufacturer 


announces a new refrigerator, automobile, vacuum 
sweeper or other article designed for wide use and to be 
marketed on a profit basis, he calls upon his departments 
of research, invention, mechaniés, and _ construction. 
After a product has been projected, planned, and con- 
structed, it is subjected to a series of most rigorous tests 
in an effort to determine whether it is free from struc- 
tural and other defects. Finally, after its merits have 
been proved, the machine is turned over to a promotion 
department and placed on sale. 

In the realm of education, there is less relationship be- 
tween theory and practice. Some person, often a college 
professor, hits upon either a new way of doing something, 
new materials for pointing the way, or a combination 
of method and material. It may or may not have been 
subjected to a test of value. In lectures before the 
public, in magazine articles or books, perhaps in sum- 
mer courses for teachers, he presents this new method 
or material. People who are exposed to the idea are 
asked to believe in it without subjecting it to any tests, 
and they often put it into practice in their own situa- 
tions for no stronger reason than that it has been recom- 
mended by its sponsor. Now, of course, all of us buy 
articles of merchandise on the word of advertisers; but 
in a highly competitive field such as that of electrical 
appliances, we have this protection—the seller knows 
perfectly well that if his product does not work the way 
the advertisements say it will, the venture will not be 
a commercial success. 


In education, it seems to be more difficult to detect a 
spurious article. Some theory sounds interesting so it 
is highly propagandized and given widespread acclaim 
when it may have no very great merit. School teachers 
go through series of experiments with one fad after 
another, some of which prove valuable and many of 
which are speedily forgotten. This lost motion is due 
to the inability or unwillingness of teachers to resort to 
It is so easy to continue 
Music 


experimentation and research. 
the old way or accept blindly some new one. 
educators have been particularly slow to use a labo- 
ratory method of evaluating teaching procedures. A 
vast majority of us do things because we have always 
done them that way or because we have been indoctri- 
nated in some educational institution. Ask a teacher 
why he does things in a certain way and he may have 
no satisfactory answer beyond the statement that “the 
manual says to do it that way,” or “Professor So-and- 
So told us to do it this way.” 


Reprinted from the 1938 Yearbook. This address was given by 
Mr. Beattie at the 1938 biennial meeting in St. Louis. 
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The experiments conducted for so many years by 
Dr. Seashore and others interested in testing musical 
talent and skills have been pooh-poohed by the music 
educator, ofttimes when the alleged educator had very 
little knowledge of the tests themselves and had really 
not made any attempt to find out whether they have 
merit or not. The construction and application of tests 
is one of the few scientific approaches to the teaching 
of music that we know anything about. But we have 
made almost no use of them. Most of our work is 
done according to rule of thumb and our procedure is 
based upon reasoning entirely empirical. No particu- 
lar group of people is responsible for this condition. 
We are all guilty. Now, I propose that we submit any 
proposition for the improvement of the teaching of 
music to analysis, investigation, and experimentation. 
Let us be as scientific as we can. We might start with 
a few of the notions that we hear a great deal about 
and submit them to scrutiny. Later on when we get 
home, let us conduct some experiments in an attempt 
to check upon their validity. Four theories of current 
interest in music education will be suggested as worthy 
of scrutiny. 

I. Creative Music 


The theory is advanced that through making instru- 
ments of their own, making songs of their own and 
then playing the songs on the instruments, children will 
benefit from an approach not to be found in conven- 
tional practices. This may or may not be tenable. If 
the class is conducted by a skillful musician, one who 
is mechanistic enough to ensure that the instruments 
will sound well and in tune, and musical enough to 
ensure tunes that are correctly notated, a splendid result 
may be achieved. But what often happens? An en- 
thusiastic leader persuades a group of unmusical teach- 
ers to. undertake a creative music project. The result 
is a miscellany of instruments, percussion, wind, and 
string, poorly constructed and not in tune with them- 
selves or anything else. On these crude instruments, 
the children play songs reminiscent of what they have 
heard through their rote material, over the radio, at the 
movies, or in Sunday school. The children really have 
not created anything. They have recreated fragments 
of melodies from their limited experiences. They have 
taken part in a project from which they have derived a 
certain amount of satisfaction constructing something. 
They might have received the same satisfaction through 
constructing a doll’s house, a toy sled, or a necktie rack. 
Question: Did the satisfaction in making the instru- 
ments come from the constructive effort rather than 
the musical result, and could the children have learned 
as much about notating music through exercises in dic- 
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tation provided by the supervisor? 

These are questions which should be answered by 
some person who has subjected the theory to some 
form of measurement. It may be that unless the crea- 
tive music project is undertaken by a teacher who is a 
well-trained musician, it is of questionable value. Well 
then, let us question it and not go off halfcocked about 
the creative approach to the teaching of music just be- 
cause some theorist insists that it enables children to 
express themselves. They can express themselves just 
as well on a beautiful piece of music by Mozart as 
they can on a worthless piece of music which they have 
put together with the aid of a teacher. 


II. Music Integration 


It is very fashionable in certain circles to so tie in 
the teaching of music with that in other fields, that 
music is thoroughly integrated with the entire curricu- 
lum. The integraters say, “You musicians want to teach 
music for the sake of music. That’s all wrong! You 
should cultivate the whole child and the way to do that 
is to relate music to all of the subject fields.” So we 
have to find songs to work into the general program of 
studies. With the social studies, that is relatively easy, 
because there is an abundance of folk material for our 
use in connection with the teaching of history, geogra- 
phy, languages, etc. But when it comes to inventing 
tunes for singing the multiplication tables or composing 
songs about the brushing of teeth and so-called health 
chores, the business of integrating music with the gen- 
eral school subjects becomes ridiculous. Has anybody 
ever demonstrated that the integrating process will yield 
a better result than the more old-fashioned system of 
teaching music because children have fun making music ? 


III. The Nonsyllabic Method of Teaching 
Music Reading 


There has been a tremendous amount of unsubstan- 
tiated ballyhoo for this, that, and the other system of 
teaching reading. It may be done by syllables, num- 
bers, letters, the slip and slide, the “loo-loo,” or the plain 
guessing method. The advocates of any of these means 
to musical skill might be able to demonstrate that they 
can produce results with their.methods. Without doubt 
a skilled musician, well versed in the fixed-do system of 
sight reading, could take a group of children through a 
series of some months of daily lessons and produce ex- 
cellent sight readers. So could a skillful musician with 
any particular scheme, whether it is based upon fixed 
do, movable do, letters, or numbers. But there has 
been no experiment conducted on a broad scale, cover- 
ing hundreds of groups of children of various grade 
levels and varying abilities, utilizing several approaches 
to sight singing and comparing results. Possibly any 
such experiment is impossible because of the difficulty 
of securing properly controlled groups. What do we 
have? Somebody in a school system tries, in a local 
way, a new method. He becomes enthusiastic about it, 
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proclaims it as vastly superior to anything else and a 
solution of all of our reading difficulties. But that 
claim is still just a claim, just a theory. 

It may be well to inquire, Why do so many people 
cling to the movable-do system? Because, the country 
over, the elementary school music is still taught largely 
by the room teacher, who is not likely to be a musician. 
Her musical knowledge and skills are but slightly 
greater than those of the children under her tutelage. 
Without piano and other paraphernalia and with noth- 
ing but a set of books and a pitch pipe, she is obliged 
to teach the rudiments of music in a very simple and 
easily understood way. She uses the syllabic, movable- 
do approach, because it is the one she knows and can 
easily pass on. 

When we have a musician in charge of music instruc- 
tion in every room, we shall probabiy have more ex- 
periments and more systems of reading. Somebody 
may devise a best way. We may be some years reach- 
ing that stage. In the meantime, let us not be too ready 
to throw aside a system that works well with teachers 
of limited training in favor of systems calling for highly 
developed musicianship on the part of the teacher. 


IV. Progressive Education 


Progressive education is the current educational fad, 
the panacea for all our educational trials and tribula- 
tions. What is it? In brief, it is a type of education 
which ensures: (1) a high degree of pupil initiative ; 
(2) wholehearted pupil participation ; (3) the maximum 
development of each individual; (4) a high degree of 
creative activity. 

Advocates of progressive education claim that their 
philosophy does not propose to do away with the drill 
which teachers find necessary to the acquisition of 
skills. Nevertheless, they view with suspicion, if not 
alarm, many of the routines which music teachers em- 
ploy for the establishment of skills on the ground that 
the average child will never use the musical skills result- 
ing from well-organized musical routine. So actively 
is the progressive education idea being promulgated and 
so highly is it publicized that it may be well to point 
out certain dangers to music teaching which seem in- 
herent in the philosophy. 

(1) There is likely to be an overemphasis on crea- 
tive music. This is due to the fact that the progres- 
sivists give creative activity high ranking among edu- 
cational objectives. The chief fallacy in the creative 
music project has already been pointed out, and as has 
been indicated, there is often misunderstanding of what 
creative music is. There are those who contend that 
when singing, playing, or listening to a beautiful tune, 
the child is just as truly creative as when he reproduces 
from his musical experience some fragment of a tune 
which he thinks of as original. Here is a quotation 
from Surette’s contribution to “Creative Expression” : 
“A child in a group singing happily a beautiful song 
into which he throws his whole being is creative in the 
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best sense of the word; a child sitting in a group listen- 
ing intently to a beautiful composition is creative in 
proportion to his capacity to feel vividly, to hear ac- 
curately, and to think the music with the composer.” 

(2) Since musical skills are said to be things for 
which the common man has little use, they are not con- 
sidered worthy of acquisition and the time spent upon 
them is considered wasteful. This theory ignores the 
fact that musical skill can make possible a wide field of 
musical enjoyment. Children who can really read music 
fluently have far greater capacity for the enjoyment 
which comes through musical participation than do those 
who must learn everything by the slower process of 
imitation. 

(3) Since the progressivists endeavor to enable each 
child to achieve his maximum development, group 
activity is often insufficiently stressed. In this con- 
nection, it seems unnecessary to recall the fact that the 
most generally satisfying musical expressions are likely 
to be those of groups rather than individuals. Where 
did all our beautiful folk literature come from? It 
grew out of the activities of people who played or sang 
or danced together for the sake of the pleasurable ex- 
perience of the individuals engaging in group activity. 
Inasmuch as the social values of music are widely ac- 
cepted, considerable emphasis on group musical activity 
seems justifiable. 

(4) Failure to hold children to high musical stand- 
ards is another danger. In the progressive school, there 
is likely to be a lot of talk about music, considerable so- 
called sharing of experiences, and a great deal of noise. 
The drill and repetition necessary to produce a really 
beautiful musical performance are not considered pro- 
gressive unless the children enter into the drill whole- 
heartedly because they see need for it. Otherwise, it 
smacks of indoctrination and rule by force from outside 
the child. If the drill is carried on because the teacher 
wants it done that way, rather than because the children 
purpose it, it is not progressive. Whatever the reason, 


children in a progressive school never seem to engage 
in a finished, really musically enjoyable performance. 
This is to be regretted, because children, as well as 
Children 


adults, enjoy being led to do things very well. 





are very shrewd judges of real worth and half measures 
and quarter results offend them. 


Can the music teacher arrive at a reasonable com- 
promise between her own desire to produce a beautiful 
musical result and the objectives of progressive educa- 
tion? Let us suggest < few guiding principles for the 
teacher of music: 

(1) In all of the music work carried on on any 
level, enjoyment should be stressed. If the music lesson 
is not fun, then it is not worth while. But it may be 
fun to practice, and the ability to sing up and down a 
chromatic scale in tune may give pleasure. Certainly, 
the performance of beautiful music in a beautiful way 
is likely to be as soul-satisfying as any experience. If 
it is soul-satisfying, it is truly enjoyable. 

(2) Let the teacher help create among the children 
a feeling of need for skills. The development of skills 
for their own sake is a useless performance, but any 
group of children can be led to see that musical skills 
open up to them a whole world of music that would 
otherwise be beyond their abilities. 


(3) Let us create a high standard of values as to 
technique, interpretation and materials. There is no 
need to stress further the matter of technique. In the 
case of interpretation, it might be well to bring children 
to some insight into what constitutes an artistic per- 
formance. If children could acquire discrimination in 
this manner, they would not be so easily satisfied with 
some performances that pollute the air. As to materi- 
als, there is so much truly worthy music available to 
all of us that it is a pity we do not do more to establish 


some means of judging artistic merit. 


The musician will probably never become an ardent 
researcher or experimentalist. However, one may de- 
rive considerable pleasure from trying out new theories ; 
and more and more, teachers of music are experimenting 
in the classroom in an endeavor to improve and make 
more interesting the teaching of music. But since the 
proof of any pudding is in the eating, let us restrain our 
enthusiasm for new methods until we can demonstrate 
their merit beyond any reasonable doubt. In other 
words, to theory add practice, to conjecture add proof. 








CONNECTICUT ALL-STATE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Concert picture of All-State Chorus and Orchestra sponsored by Connecticut 
Conductor of the Chorus—Haydn M. 
orchestra—James D. Price, Hartford. 


State College, Storrs. Host—Herbert A. France. 


Association and held at Connecticut 


Educators i 
Newtonville, Mass.; conductor of the 


Morgan, 


Music 
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Music in Ci ommumty Education 


RAYMOND BURROWS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


UST AS EDUCATION within the classroom is drawing 
J away from mere subject matter boundaries into an 
arrangement where all phases of learning become parts 
of an integrated whole, so is the classroom itself step- 
ping out into life and refusing to recognize limitations 
of school-day hours or of the usual pupil age or even 
of the physical boundaries of the school building. We 
are beginning to recognize the new day of community 
education which operates for all ages at all hours and 
throughout the entire community. 

In New York City, a group of Columbia University 
faculty and student members have been impelled to ac- 
tion by a realization of the fact that a great university 
bears a direct responsibility to the community of which 
it is a part. Aware that the usual concept of social 
welfare or philanthropy involves a condescension which 
is unacceptable in true education, they have lent their 
support to a group known as the Community Associa- 
tion for Codperative Education which operates on a 
democratic basis of each member sharing responsibility. 
The group has endeavored to promote education where 
it is not now covered by the public schools. Their ac- 
tivities include a nursery school and prekindergarten, a 
music school for children, recreation programs for chil- 
dren and adults, adult music activities, classes in skill 
subjects, as well as sociological problem discussion 
groups, and a family farm-camp for summer use. 


The Music School 


The music program in the Community Association 
for Codperative Education is based on the fundamental 
philosophy that music may play an important part in 
enriching the life of any normal individual. In two re- 
spects, therefore, the policies of the school differ so 
radically from those of the conventional musical insti- 
tution that, to many, the term music school may seem 
a misnomer. 

(1) Since musical activity is considered an integral 
part of a well-rounded life, its instruction cannot stand 
aloof but must take its place in an integrated program 
of education. In the kindergarten, for example, there 
is no stated time for a special music teacher to appear, 
but music plays a normal part in the whole program of 
the day. In the afternoon school, for another example, 
children are not encouraged to come for music lessons 
alone, but to consider music as one phase of a rich ac- 
tivity program. Likewise in the evening school, the 
chorus functions as a unit involving all members which 
may take a portion of any general session for rehearsal 
or performance. 

(2) The second departure is found in the conception 
that music may play an important part in the life of any 
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normal person. In this school there is no attempt to 
limit music instruction to the extremely talented, nor te 
the wealthy, nor to those who have devoted hours to 
daily practice from early youth. All who are interested 
are given a chance to develop such talents as they pos- 
sess. No fees are charged, except the nominal regis- 
tration fee. Even adult beginners, and those who must 
work on a limited budget of time are encouraged to 
take part. 

The following brief outline will suggest the scope of 
the music program in four of the main activity groups 
of the Association: (a) kindergarten, (b) afternoon 
groups, (c) evening groups, and (d) community farm. 


Music in the Kindergarten 


The teachers in the kindergarten are trained in the 
importance of music in early life. They have at their 
disposal three important media for presenting music to 
the children: the voice, the victrola, and the piano. 
Through these means, the music is presented for song 
singing, for bodily response, for quiet listening, for per- 
tinent discussion, and as a background for certain rou- 
tine aspects of the school day. Special attention is given 
to creative efforts with the voice and on simple musical 
instruments such as water glasses. 

The aims of the kindergarten music program may be 
stated as follows: 

(1) To find pleasure in music; (2) to think of music 
as an activity involving the entire body; (3) to use the 
voice pleasingly; (4) to acquire a repertory of musical 
games; (5) to acquire a musical listening repertory; 
(6) to acquire a repertory of songs to sing; (7) to be- 
come aware of musical sounds in nature; (8) to begin 
to create melodies; (9) to carry music from the school 
into the home; (10) to lay a foundation for more 
formal music study later. 

Although the Association realizes the importance of 
early background in music, it also is conscious of the 
folly of formal training at an early age. The music is 
offered by the regular kindergarten staff who are skilled 
in the psychology of child development, with the co- 
Operation and guidance of music specialists. 

A special unit of five evening sessions is offered on 
“Music for Parents of Nursery and Kindergarten Chil- 
dren.” This series will teach the parents a repertory of 
songs and games which they may play and sing with 
their children, and show them other ways in which they 
may cooperate with the school music program. 


Music in the Afternoon School 


There are three general types of music activity in the 
afternoon school: (1) music in the home room groups; 
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(2) special instrumental study; and (3) chorus and 
other ensembles. 

Music in the home room or age groups, consists of 
song singing, music listening, Dalcroze eurythmics, and 
study about music. It is conducted in part by the reg- 
ular group leader, and in part by music specialists. 
Some of the songs used in the chorus are first learned 
here. Solos learned in the special music classes are per- 
formed for the group, which becomes a unit in devel- 
oping special activities, such as an operetta or an enter- 
tainment with music. 

Class instruction is provided in piano and in other 
instruments. The only requirements for admission are 
an interest in the work, and a willingness to become an 
active member of the afternoon school. 

\ chorus combining all the singing groups meets for 
regular rehearsals. It is hoped that equipment and staff 
will become available to form an orchestra and a band. 


Music in the Evening School 


The music program for adults consists of two types: 
(1) (2) 


Evening classes in music are offered in accordance with 


special music classes; and general chorus. 
the demand and within the limits of the staff available. 
At present, classes are offered for adult beginners at 
The 


chorus sings at general meetings and is available for 


the piano, and for those interested in composition. 
special programs given by the Association. The evening 
school also offers special units in music, such as the 


course for parents, already mentioned. 


Music at the Farm 


The ownership of a 100-acre farm in the Catskills, 
about eighty miles from New York, has inspired the 


members of the Community Association for Coopera- 





tive Education to elaborate plans for cooperative pro- 
duction on the one hand and for a vacation retreat on 


the other. 

There are two reasons why music is playing an im- 
portant part in the development of the farm. First, 
come the spiritual and moral values of music in a com- 
munity which is undertaking a difficuli venture. Sec- 
ondly, music is needed for the contact with the neigh- 
boring farmers and summer boarders. The group hopes, 
through concerts and community sings, to provide a 
cultural opportunity which will interest the neighbors, 
and make the summer boarders in the vicinity conscious 
of other values besides the Casino type of entertain- 
ment on which they now rely. 

\ music director in a nearby town has agreed to co- 
Cperate with the Association in musical life on the farm. 
He will aid not only by directing music for our own 
members but also by bringing his local music organiza- 
tions to the community when desired. As funds be- 
come available, it is hoped that the farm will offer 
opportunities for summer music study for deserving 
students. 

The program here described, represents the results of 
the efforts of a small group, working practically with- 
It is already demonstrating the power of 
It is hoped that equipment 


out funds. 
music in community life. 
and support will eventually make it possible to carry 
out significant experiments in music education. Studies 
of learning processes in music, and especially of the use 
of modern equipment in music teaching can be carried 
far beyond the existing efforts of institutions which 
have worked in this field. If the music school of the 
Community Association for Cooperative Education can 
become part of a great laboratory for the development 
of superior instruction in a normal situation, it will have 


realized the dreams of its founders. 





MASSED BANDS—WYOMING STATE MUSIC FESTIVAL 


+ 
Directors of the Wyoming State Festival (shown above) were: 
per; Raymond Hunt, Denver; Jessie Mae Agnew, Casper. 
ville: B. D. Coolbaugh, Casper; Earl Mentzer, Buffalo; A. O. 
Bond, Gillette. 
the Journal ‘an article will appear concerning the organization setup 
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Left to right, back row—Mildred McKelvey, Powell; Grace P. 
Left to right, front row—A ; 
Wheeler, 
The Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Directors Association is a recent affiliate of the M.E.N. 


Slind, Cas- 
A. L. Samuelson, Powell; Winston Buetcher, Man- 
Greybull; W. K. Cox, Basin; A. Thompson, Laramie; F. R. 

.C. In an early issue of 
and Instrumental Directors Association. 


of the Wyoming Choral 
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Musc—A Part of the American Heritage 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 


S FAR BACK as our records go, we find that man 
has always added something beyond the practical 
elements to the application of his knowledge. Either 
consciously or unconsciously, he has always given in- 
dication of his happiness in doing work that has 
produced something outside and beyond the purely 
mechanical—something conveying the human emotion. 
It is this additional characteristic of the work of man 
that is called art. 

Man not only devised efficient means of shelter for 
his family and later for his complex activities, he built 
his emotions into his dwellings and gave us architec- 
ture. Not only did he create a language for communi- 
cation, he added the expression of his emotions and 
gave us the art of the drama, poetry, and literature. 
He learned to draw pictures to describe something, 
then developed the power of painting in all its various 
forms to portray his emotions, and gave us the art of 
presenting on a plane surface an idea, an object, a 
scene, real or imaginary, conceived in three dimen- 
sions in space, thus making the eye literally one of the 
windows of the soul. He devised crude instruments to 
make sounds to be used as signals, then produced the 
sounds in rhythm, and finally discovered the emotional 
effects of controlling the pitch, duration, intensity, and 
quality of sound, and gave us music, that universal art 
which transcends time and space and has made the 
ear the other window of the soul. 

In the educational processes there has been and is 
now too much of a tendency to overemphasize the im- 
portance of the science in comparison with the art of 
its use. Knowledge without the ability to express and 
use it with emotion may be as useless as an art that is 
not based on knowledge. It is surely as important to 
the abundant life to be able to feel deeply and properly 
to express those feelings to others as it is to have great 
knowledge with the ability to transmit it to others. It 
may be that our schools have overemphasized the in- 
telligence quotient and underestimated the emotional 
quotient. Many of our children would receive different 
treatment in the school organization if the ability to 
sing or to play some musical instrument, to act or to 
dance, to write a poem or to paint a picture, to fashion 
a lovely ornament or to make a beautiful piece of fur- 
niture, to resent the mistreatment of a pet or to appre- 
ciate a good deed, to love a friend or to forgive an 
enemy, were considered as important as to know opera- 
tions of arithmetic or laws of physics. Why should it 
not be considered as important to be able to feel deeply 
as to think deeply? In fact, is there not the greatest 
progress of either the individual or the race when there 
is balanced integration of thought and feeling? 


Note: Portions of an address by Dr. Stoddard, Music and American Youth 
program, broadcast from Denver, March 19. 
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The greatest challenge in teaching the arts is to dis- 
tinguish between the training of artists and that of 
consumers of art. Music supervisors and teachers are 
tempted to search for real musical ability, and, when it 
is discovered, to place the emphasis upon its develop- 
ment, and to neglect the consumers. Neither should be 
neglected. The teaching of music to the great masses 
of children in our schools should result in the occa- 
sional discovery and development of musical ability 
and the program of the schools certainly should in- 
clude opportunity for the training of such talent. Fail- 
ure to do so not only denies the fundamental right of 
every individual to attain his own best self, but also 
limits the supply of those who can help the masses 
realize their musical inheritance. Therefore, there is 
no more legitimate phase of the educational program 
than our instrumental and vocal classes, glee clubs, 
choruses, orchestras, and bands. And their leaders 
should be trained musicians who know how to teach 
those with musical talent and not just some other 
teacher who happens to know how to play an instru- 
ment or sing in a quartet! 


A 


Many boys and girls will play and sing, but will 
never possess the unusual talent that is necessary for 
real artistry. Nevertheless, the schools should endeavor 
to make it possible for everyone to express himself 
musically as far as it is practicable for him to do so. 
Beyond that and for those of less musical ability, it is 
a question of developing an ability to appreciate the 
music of others. 

Our educational programs have failed to emphasize 
the well-balanced life. Certain of the arts have received 
undue emphasis in the curriculum of the schools while 
others have been neglected or omitted entirely. This 
lack of balance is one of the characteristics of modern 
life that is to be deplored. Those who have drunk 
deeply at the fountain of life have been men and women 
who could play many parts and understand the varied 
languages of life. 

In closing this discussion, a final plea is made to those 
responsible for musical education in America to re- 
member that music is the inheritance of all and not only 
a part of the people. Every person in this democracy 
has a right to be able to claim his share of this inher- 
itance. The educational program must be so planned 
and administered as to attain this ideal as nearly as 
practicable. The musical inheritance must never be 
considered as belonging to a selected few. There may 
be certain phases of the arts that will always belong to 
the artists alone, but constantly the program should be 
one to equip ever-increasing numbers with a growing 
ability to find their happiness in the arts. 
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Why 


Bove MAGAZINE Time, August 8, in commenting on my 
new book The Psychology of Music, spoke approv- 
ingly of the scientific contribution to music but jibed 
that psychologists have not explained why we love 
music. I think psychology does offer an adequate ex- 
planation of this. It is, of course, immensely intricate, 
but in high lights I would say that love of music, for 
those who really do love it, rests upon five fundamental 
grounds, namely, the physiological, the perceptual, the 
aesthetic, the social, and the creative. Let me illustrate 
very briefly. 

We love music because we have a physiological or- 
ganism which registers music and tesponds to it, some- 
what like a resonator. The whole organism responds, 
involving the central and peripheral nervous system, 
all the muscles, all the internal organs, ana especially 
the autonomic system with its endocrines which fur- 
nishes a physical basis of emotion. Musical sounds 
affect nervous control, circulation, digestion, metabo- 
lism, body temperature, posture and balance, hunger and 
thirst, erotic drives and pain, and indeed reverberate 
in both voluntary and involuntary action. Impressions 
from the environment are generally classified as good 
or bad for the organism—beneficent or noxious, attrac- 
tive or repulsive, sources of pleasure or pain. The re- 
sponse to music is of the beneficent type —all on the 
favorable side, exhibiting a state of well-being and body 
glow which results in the physiological attitude of at- 
traction and pleasure. Without this there could be no 
emotional love of music. 


A 


Like flowers and human faces, sounds in themselves 
may be beautiful. A single sound in nature or art is 
capable of appearing in endless variety in terms of pitch, 
dynamic value, duration, and tonal quality. It may be 
an object of beauty in itself in thousands of ways quite 
apart from its utility in music. We find the tonal world 
full of beautiful sounds, and we love them because we 
are intellectually capable of recognizing elements of 
beauty and feeling the beneficent physiological response 
which they elicit as individual sounds. But they may 
be beautiful to the untutored mind as well, because they 
arouse an immediate pleasurable feeling in the same 
way that a flower may seem beautiful to a child. 

As beautiful sounds are woven into beautiful struc- 
tures, we have music. We admire the harmonic struc- 
ture, the melodic progressions, the rhythmic patterns, 
the qualitative modulations in the flow of beautiful 
sounds. Harmony, balance, symmetry, and contrast 
become embodied in musical form. Here the object of 
our affections is the artistic creation. This is quite 
analogous to the astronomer’s feeling of the sublime as 
he looks into the heavens in the light of his knowledge 
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Do We Love Music? 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


of the nature and the movements of heavenly bodies. 
This appreciation of musical art is the object of our 
aesthetic emotions at their highest. Yet again the un- 
tutored and relatively unmusical tend to experience an 
immediate feeling of pleasure in the art forms without 
any capacity for knowing wherein the beauty of the 
music consists. Indeed, often the musically trained, 
both in performance and in listening, launch themselves 
in unanalyzed feeling without awareness of technique, 
theory, or deliberate effort. This is one of the marvels 
of true art—that within certain limitations it speaks 
directly to the feeling instead of to the intellect. 


a 


Music is a language of emotion. Throygh it the com- 
poser and the performer convey their own emotions to 
the listener. It is a message, a means of communication, 
which enables the performer and the listener to live for 
moments in the same tonal world of pleasure. For this 
reason music has acquired a very great social value. It 
moves the social group into concerted action and gener- 
ates a body of common fellowship and feeling. It is a 
language in which the worshipper speaks to God, the 
lover pleads with his sweetheart, the friend expresses 
his sympathy, and the entertainer spreads good cheer. 
We love music for its social values. 

But there is still another reason why we love music, 
namely, that it furnishes a medium of self-expression 
for the mere joy of expression and without ulterior 
purpose, which is play. It becomes a companion in 
solitude, a medium through which we can play with the 
rest of the world. Through it we express our love, our 
fears, our sympathy, our aspirations, our feelings of 
fellowship, our communion with the Divine. 

Why do we love music then? Among other things, 
we love music because it creates a physiological well- 
being in our organism, it is built from materials which 
are beautiful objects in themselves, it carries us through 
the realms of creative imagination in art, it is the 
language of social bonds, and is a medium for self- 
expression in play. 





Sectional Conference Dates 


March 5-8—Southern Conference for Music 
Louisville, Ky., Edwin N. C. Barnes, President. 


March 14-17—Eastern Music Educators Conference, Boston, 
Mass., F. Colwell Conklin, President. 


March 19-23—North Central Music Educators Conference, 
Detroit, Mich., Charles B. Righter, President. 


March ——e 1—Northwest Music Educators Conference, 
Tacoma, ash., Louis G. Wersen, President. 


Education, 


April 3-6—California-Western Music Educators Conference, 
Long Beach, Calif., S. Earle Blakeslee, President. 


April 12-15—Southwestern Music Educators Conference, San 
Antonio, Texas, Catharine Strouse, President. 
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Bach and Sugar Beets 


JAMES A. MICHENER 
Director of Social Studies, Colorado State College of Education 


O THE AVERAGE music teacher in American secondary educa- 
se no two phases of experience might seem farther apart 
than the music of Johann Sebastian Bach and a sugar beet. In 
the first place, when Bach lived, not a ton of sugar had ever been 
extracted from beets. In the second place, the only music con- 
nected with the problem of reducing beet pulp to sugar is the 
music of whirring gears and grinding levers. Yet in reality 
Bach and sugar beets can be transformed into thrilling aspects 
of one fascinating problem. 

I told eleven high school sophomores and juniors this year 
that some of Bach’s music and sugar were very closely related, 
and at first the children did not believe me. I explained to them 
that he was a great musician, and even .then they could not see 
what relationship he could bear to a sugar beet, especially since 
they were supposed to be in a social studies class. I reviewed 
for them the reasons why we were studying about sugar beets in 
the first place. Our section of Colorado practically lives on the 
beet industry. The farmers sell the beet to the local sugar 
factory. They feed the tops to their cattle. They receive gov- 
ernment bounties for their crop in the winter. In the spring they 
plow the ground and plant new beets, so that our local mer- 
chandising, banking, insurance, automobile sales and taxation are 
all connected with this problem of raising beets and harvesting 
them. Obviously, students should know something about the in- 
dustry. 

On this basis of practical need we started our study of sugar. 
From an extended survey of the history of the beet we naturally 
progressed to a study of farmers and farm life. “And that’s 
where Bach comes in,” I said. 

“Was he a farmer?” they asked. 

“No, he was a musician,” I replied, “and he was like most 
other musicians. He liked the country. You've been studying 
about farmers and farm life. So did Bach. You write creative 
papers about it. He wrote some great music.” 


A 


With such an introduction my students wanted to hear what 
Bach had to say upon the problem they were studying, but I was 
not yet ready to introduce them to the austere thoughts of the 
old master. I said, instead, “Well, if you don’t mind, we'll start 
with something easier. You know, Bach was one of the very 
greatest of all musicians, and his work might be too difficult 
for you to understand. But I do have a piece of music here 
that everyone can understand, and that most people love when 
they know it.” 

“What is it?” they asked, as intelligent children should. 

“It’s a piece of music by a young Frenchman, Charpentier. 
He received a scholarship to study music in Rome, and when 
he returned all he could remember was a lovely summer’s day in 
the country. He watched two little Italian donkeys climbing a 
hill. He wrote the picture out in music. Listen!” And we 
played together A Mules from the Italian Suite. The little 
donkeys trudged by. They climbed their hill, and after a mo- 
ment the ravishing song of the wagoner echoed over the valley. 
Eleven students voiced their approval and their understanding. 
We had started off to Bach with a magnificent beginning. 

Our program that morning continued with the name move- 
ment from Haydn’s Clock Symphony as a portrayal of sleepy 
life in a country inn. The students loved it and kept time with 
their feet. Then we had in turn a Russian choral called “Storm 
on the Volga;” Borodin’s On the Steppes of Central Asia; 
Germont’s aria from La Traviata in which he sings of country 
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life; the Kermesse scene from Faust; two ancient songs from 
Hebridean Islands, songs that sang of tilling the earth; and 
a selection from Beethoven. 

“We're getting close to Bach, aren’t we?” I asked. “Bee- 
thoven, as you all probably know, was also a great musician. Some 
people think he may have been the greatest. Other people like 
Bach best. Well Beethoven, too, wrote about country life. I’m 
sure he had as deep a mind as ever existed on this earth, and 
here’s what he saw in the country. He saw a lot of beauty, 
much loveliness, but he also saw a bunch of half-drunken peas- 
ants in Germany dancing to a bassoon that could play only four 
notes. He saw a storm rise and break up the dance. He heard 
the farmers singing when the storm was over. Would you like 
to hear what he saw in the very problems that you and I have 
been studying?” 

a 


Of course they would like to hear, and so would almost any 
other reasonably curious adolescent who had always vaguely 
heard of Beethoven. They sat very still and listened to parts of 
the Pastoral Symphony. They giggled at the bassoon and 
hummed the magnificent closing movement. But I wonder how 
many readers of this magazine know what Bach wrote about the 
country? For my students that morning I played the “Shep- 
herd’s Christmas Music.” What is this music? It tells in 
abstract form of a group of country people sitting on the ground, 
watching the heavens, just as literally hundreds of young Col- 
orado and Wyoming sheep men do today. I told my students 
this, and they understood. Any adolescent, so prepared for the 
great music of Bach, Beethoven, Wagner, Verdi, and Brahms 
will like it. 

I teach the social studies, and have no connection with the 
music department of my school. Yet to music I have an imme- 
diate and almost impelling connection; for in the social studies 
I am supposed to teach of man’s great experiences, and to me 
there has never been a worthy human experience that has not 
been put into immortal music. Almost any subject that I elect 
to teach in the field of history or human relations has been 
discussed by the great musicians, and I would be foolish not to 
utilize their works in the same way that I use textbooks and 
magazines. 

I know that not all social studies teachers are equipped to 
teach music the way I do; but I am sure that all music teachers, 
if they understand the development of their art, are equipped to 
teach social studies and literature. Perhaps they all cannot teach 
the Civil War from 1860 to 1865, but they certainly can enter 
the classrooms of codperative social studies teachers and play 
for the students or sing with them the spirituals, the symphony 
From the New World, the battle songs of the period, or parts 
of the Eroica Symphony. 

I am not talking about impossibilities. That first concert deal- 
ing with sugar beets was one of four two-hour concerts on pas- 
toral music. The class demanded to hear music once a week 
until the unit was ended. At each concert they requested that we 
play the Charpentier once more, or the Beethoven, or the Verdi. 
They listened to the music, they talked about it, and they even 
wrote short essays upon it. Without any previous preparation 
they were able to comprehend some of the most advanced music 
ever written, for we subsequently advanced to other Bach works 
and some of Wagner. The students also had the necessary 
mental equipment to understand the inner message of this music. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-THREE 
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Introduction to Musical Criticasm 


ROBERT WIEDMAN 


HAT IS THERE in the comparatively innocent and respect- 

WX) able vocation of music critic which immediately arouses 
an otherwise dreamy and inoffensive musician to stand on his 
hind legs and express emphatic disapproval and utter disdain 
for the wielder of the critical pen? In most instances this in- 
tolerance of the profession of musical criticism even exceeds the 
artist’s impatience with his public, whose servant the critic is. 
In reorganizing the constituency of the musical scene, I would 
find some place for the forgotten man. Thus the order would 
be something like this: the creator, the performer, the audi- 
ence, and the critic. As suggested above the critic is relegated 
to last place inasmuch as his true mission is always service to 
his patrons—the readers, who too frequently must be recruited 
from the ranks of the audience. 

Now let us examine why the subject of musical criticism is an 
anathema for most musicians. Certainly there is some justifi- 
cation for the point of view many musicians take when con- 
fronted with the question, “Why criticism?” 

First and foremost among the complaints against criticism is 
the formidable one of ignorance which goes hand in hand with 
inaccuracy. Both of these evils may be encountered daily in the 
field, especially in newspaper items, which are so often written 
under high pressure. Therefore, when a sincere and painstaking 
pianist reads a review of his recent concert and discovers to his 
amazement that he did not play Schumann’s “Kinderscenen,” 
opus 15, but some fantastic distortion of the original title com- 
posed by a befuddled critic’s harassed brain, it is not surprising 
that he is moved to disgust and will have nothing to do with 
the entire clan of musical reviewers. 


A 


Another failing of newspaper writers particularly, is their in- 
ordinate cloak transparent statements 
concerning the most obvious music, in a veil of florescent word 


obsession to their most 
pictures intended to convey the inexpressible elements of music 
and lift the reader into an ethereal realm far removed from the 
material world, but which in effect merely lead the helpless 
reader into deeper mystery and eventually into despair, gener- 
ally preceded, in the case of the more courageous soul, by a 
feeble attempt to decipher some of the words with the aid of 
Webster. The critic must love his medium, i.e. words, to suc- 
cessfully accomplish his purpose, but he should not overdo it 
with a virtuoso display of language which does not clarify the 
issue at hand. 

One of the contributing factors which has fanned the flames of 
the traditional critic-composer feud, has been the inclination of 
the critic to act as propagandist or champion of some pet cause 
or composer. As soon as the critic permits personal prejudice 
and bias to enter his commentary, an impartial opinion is not 
likely to be the outcome; hence, blind allegiance to one school 
results in opposition to the factions not in harmony with the 
favored order. Perhaps we owe a great debt to Eduard 
Hanslick for his staunch support of Brahms and his music, but 
the misguided opinions and judgments which issued from his 
pen in condemnation of Richard Wagner, although somewhat 
injurious to that composer’s reputation at the time, have wreaked 
infinitely greater damage to the prestige of Hanslick’s profes- 





Nore: Introduction to Musical Criticism is from a paper en- 
titled “Musical Criticism’ written by Mr. Wiedman as the result 
of research work done by him while on a European study trip in 
1936. At that time he was an undergraduate student of the Crane 
Department of Music, State Normal School, Postdam, New York. 
The study trip was under the sponsorship of Helen M. Hosmer, 
director of music of the Normal School. Another installment, en- 
titled Musical Criticism in the United States, will be presented in 
a forthcoming issue of the JOURNAL. 
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sion. If we remember Hanslick as the champion of Brahms, we 
cannot forget his undignified assaults upon Wagner (even if 
justified in some cases) and unconsciously we are prone to rele- 
gate all men of his profession to the category of slanderers and 
unenlightened faultfinders. 

So, endlessly, the musician might pound in argument after 
argument against his archenemy, the critic. What can the critic 
answer to these accusations of “conservatism,” “superlativism,” 
“irrationalism,’ “practicalism,”’ “propagandism,” “cynicism” 
which the musicians hurl at his head. Generally, to add insult 
to injury, the artist sums up his utter contempt with “Well, he 
couldn’t play well enough to be a performer, so he turned 
critic.” 

The critic may well ke discouraged and ashamed of his lowly 
position unless he is convinced in his heart that his profession is 
just as honorable, just as valuable, perhaps even as much a 
medium for self-expression and creation as the realm of his 
theoretically musical superiors, the composer and interpreter. 
The musical critic must think of his work as an art—nothing 
less, and then the accompanying higher standards by which he 
must abide will reward his position in the musical scene with 
the importance it deserves. 


Musical Criticism as an Art 


In discussing musical criticism as an art, it may be well first 
to examine that portion of the term which is most often mis- 
understood, and which frequently stimulates a very real and 
accountable antipathy; it should be clear that the term criticism 
is the crux of the matter, since musical merely qualifies the 
other and reduces the subject to a specialized field. Certainly 
there should be no opposition in referring to things musical as 
art, but perhaps very strenuous objections may be raised when 
criticism is termed an art. Yet it seems definitely to be so. 

A great deal of prejudice necessarily must be eliminated in 
considering this subject. Greatest of all obstacles is the popular 
misconception that criticism consists of faultfinding. If we turn 
to our old friend the Webster dictionary we find that a critic, 
whose job is to dispense criticisms, is “a person skilled in judg- 
ing,” a “connoisseur,” a “careful observer”; and to be critical, 
a state in which the critic often finds himself, is to be “nicely 
judicious,” “discriminating” not incriminating, and only upon 
occasion “censorious.” 

As long as we have opinions we shall have criticism, for 
opinion is the essence of criticism and one cannot be divorced 
from the other. It is true, however, that opinion alone, unsub- 
stantiated, is not a healthy mental attitude. Investigation, re- 
search, and evidence must follow hard upon the notion, to cap- 
ture truth and gain the lofty citadel of art. 

Upon two grounds we can argue that criticism is art: the first, 
criticism as philosophy, and the second, criticism as literature. 


Opinion is one of the outposts of philosophy—it is the reaction 
most intimately associated with curiosity, thought, and judg- 
ment, all of which resolve into philosophy when they are moti- 
vated by method and organization, and abetted by science. The 
ideal critic forms opinions under the proper stimuli, but does 
not transfer his mental images at once. These opinions are his 
thoughts—impressions in the raw, so to speak. He must submit 
them to a systematized plan of sifting and elimination, and 
finally, after the results have been tested by factual knowledge 
and scientific research, he forms his careful conclusions. This 
process is art. It is also the practical application of philosophy. 


Two definite types of criticism exist—that which is conveyed 
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by the spoken word, and the higher form with which this paper 
Obviously the former 
type is the more common, the harsher, the rasher and the tool 


is concerned; namely, written criticism. 


of the masses; consequently, it is less artistic in most cases. 
Criticism which depends upon careful training, concentrated ef- 
fort, and creative ability more nearly approaches art. We can 
dismiss spoken criticism and concern ourselves solely with the 
second type. In this light we must consider criticism as some 
form of literature—granted that musical criticism is literature 
dealing with music—dependent upon content and treatment for 
its quality as literature. 

Inasmuch as its primary function is passing judgment upon 
music, criticism must qualify in its purpose in this respect. 
Were it biography, it would not be good literature if it abso- 
lutely ignored any biographical facts even though the style were 
excellent. The writer must display an adequate technique which 
is a requisite for any art secondary only to the factor of ma- 
terial. In criticism, as in literature, the fundamental ingredi- 


ent is the choice of words. In this respect, the writer must 


betray his passion for the pure melody of word-sound coupled 
with an innate ability for a happy harmony of sound and mean- 
ing. If the writer can use these elements to represent a crystal- 
lization of his conceptions in a beautiful literary form, he is an 
artist. If, in addition, he performs the practical functions of his 
profession he becomes an artist of musical criticism. 


Functions of the Music Critic 


In prescribing an outline for the functions of a critic I lean 
heavily upon Practical Musical Criticism by Oscar Thompson, 
who in turn has borrowed extensively from Calvocoressi’s schol- 
arly and extremely practical book The Principles and Methods 
of Modern Criticism. The latter work is probably the most 
significant and influential volume printed in recent times upon 
this subject. 

In Mr. Thompson’s opinion, the dominant function of musical 
criticism is to “hold a mirror” to the composition described. It is 
gratifying to note that here is one practical critic and teacher of 
criticism who realizes that a faithful “word picture” of the 
actual music performed insofar as possible, is the first consid- 
eration in the review of a concert. Is not creation the core of 
all art? Therefore, can this motivating factor be neglected or 
summarily disposed of in any worth-while critical survey of an 
art? 

Subordinate to this main function, with its recognition of the 
pre-eminence of the composer and his works, are the secondary 
functions which either intensify or diminish the raison d’étre—‘“to 





hold a mirror” to the composition. 

As discussed previously, impartiality is an indispensable virtue 
of good criticism. To maintain a balanced opinion let the critic 
beware of the great temptation to sally forth as a literary knight 
on behalf of some cause or composer in distress—no matter how 


The journalist who commits this indis- 
The only cause 
which he may safely champion is that of music itself. Let the 
critic sell music to his public, interest his reader in the subject, 
and guide the layman and musician to the most profitable con- 
certs and new books on music. 

Obviously the quality of a performance should receive atten- 


justifiable his position. 
cretion has ceased to function in his true role. 


tion from the critic. After a background and descriptive com- 
ment relative to the composer and his music, consideration should 
be given the skill of the interpreter inasmuch as this materially 
affects the enjoymerit and understanding with which the music 
is received. As Mr. Thompson so frequently stresses, “The 
critic is not a pedagogue”; hence, his duty is not corrective, but 
descriptive, as far as the performer’s technical equipment is con- 
cerned. No critic can be expected to provide competent analysis 
of the reasons for technical shortcomings, from the standpoint 
of performance; he should merely be able to judge the results 
and measure these in terms of accomplishment. 

Other valuable functions of criticism may be mentioned: to 
encourage talent, and just as important, to discourage medioc- 
rity; to guide the reader; to cultivate fine musical tastes; to re- 
port musical events merely from the standpoint of news and 
All these responsibilities may be summed up 
musical criticism is a literary image 
of the original art form. Nicolas de Vore, editor of The Mu- 
sician, presents a typical modern American journalist’s view: 
“Criticism should preserve the institution of music and at the 


countless others. 
again in the one main issue 





same time keep it on its toes.” 

In conclusion, I have prepared a brief outline of the qualifi- 
cations of a good music critic. The two most pertinent ques- 
tions a potential critic should ask himself are, “Have I a literary 
flair?” and “Am I a good musician?” Under these two general 
demands, writing ability and musicianship, many dependent fac- 
tors follow. The following is merely an attempt to clarify the 
problem in my own mind by establishing definite criteria to 
guide me in future analysis of musical criticism: 

A. Writing Ability: (1) Style—originality, 
(2) Vocabulary. 


individuality, 
(3) Arrangement-form. (4) Ap- 
Content—ac- 


freedom. 
proach—dispassionate, analytical, evaluative. (5) 
curate, interesting, stimulating. (6) Crystallization and con- 
centration of material. (7) Recognition of essentials. (8) Min- 
imum of cynicism and satire, and a distinction between irony 
and sarcasm. 

B. Musicianship: (1) Theoretical training—fundamentals of 
listening, composition, thorough training in musicology. (2) 
Practical training—ability to play piano, read scores. (3) Ex- 
periencing music as performer and listener. 

To weld these qualifications into an integrated whole, it is 
necessary for the critic to be fully aware of the cultural scene 
in general. The comprehension of music’s relationship to the 
other arts and its service to man will enable the critic to attract 
the maximum number of readers. 








The 1938 Regional Competition - Festivals 


REGIONAL COMPETITION-FESTIVALS sponsored by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations were held 
in each of the ten regions during May and June as follows: Region One—Seattle, Wash.; Region Two—Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Region Three—Elkhart, Ind.; Region Four—Albany, N. Y.; Region Five—Los Angeles, Calif.; Region Six— 
Abilene, Tex.; Region Seven—Louisville, Ky.; Region Eight—West Palm Beach, Fla.; Region Nine—Omaha, Nebr. ; 
Region Ten—Provo, Utah. There was a total participation in all of the regions approximating 32,000. The total num- 
ber of students participating in the various events were as follows: Bands (including Marching Bands)-——19,971; Or- 
chestras—3,242; Choruses—3,546; Solos (Instrumental )—2,497; Solos (Vocal)—210; Ensembles (Instrumental—2,278 ; 
Ensembles (Vocal)—150. Some of the regions held competition-festivals for band, orchestra, and choral events; others 
held band, orchestra, solo and ensemble events only; and three regions (Regions Three, Six and Seven) held band | 
and solo and ensemble events only. The Competition-Festivals Committee has recently published a report giving a short 
historical sketch of the competition-festivals movement and complete statistics and reports from each of the regional | 
Copies of the booklet are available at Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. | 

| 





events. 
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\ X JHETHER the desired work is an ultra 

modern choral composition, a classroom text, 
a band march, an orchestra method, a famous song 
or chorus from a modern operetta, or, in short, 
whatever the need of the music educator may be, 
there is not elsewhere, in all the world, so rich a 
store of material from which to select as in the 


combined catalogues of the Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation. 


Information regarding the materials contained in 
these almost inexhaustible catalogues is procur- 


able at or through the regional offices in New 
York, Chicago, New Orleans, and Los Angeles. 


—S 


*M. Wirmarx & Sons; Harms, Inc.; New Wortp Music Corporation; 
T. B. Harms Co.; Remick Music Corporation. 
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Music in a Pro gressive St chool 


LOIS COLE RODGERS 
Director Fine Arts, Hamtramck, Michigan 


HE ENTIRE curriculum’ in the public school of Hamtramck, 

Michigan, is planned so that there is opportunity for each 
child to develop (1) ideals of worthy individual purpose, 
(2) powers of self-direction, self-appraisal and self-control, and 
(3) ability to work with others in the solution of social problems. 
The music curriculum is planned to carry out these principles 
as follows: 

A. The general music course, which is required of all students. 
—This course is comparable to the regular singing or vocal music 
course in other schools, except that the organization and the 
methods are different; these will be described later. 

B. The instrumental music courses, which include lessons in 
piano, strings, winds, and percussion instruments.—This division 
of the music program is elective and is available to all students 
who are interested in taking instrumental music. The lessons are 
given free of charge during school hours in the particular schools. 
However, many schools are carrying on a comparable plan, 
either charging a minimum amount for lessons or having classes 
after school. 

C. The glee clubs, choruses, orchestras, bands, and ensemble 
groups.—These are also elective and are available to all students 
whose musicianship qualifies them for membership. 

Within these three divisions of the music program, there are 
three major levels of experiences, and each level is composed of 
a number of different kinds of activities. 


1. The Exploratory Level 


In the general music course, i.e., the required course, there is 
first the exploratory level. This level extends from the preschool 
period to about the fifth grade; during these years each child is 
given every opportunity to experience music in as many ways as 
possible. There are activities in rhythm, in toy bands and or- 
chestras, in making and playing simple musical instruments, and 
in singing, creating, and interpreting music, which is at all times 
appropriate and within the child’s level of development and appre- 
ciation. 

During this period, pure enjoyment and fun characterize each 
lesson in order that the child’s first experience with music may 
be as pleasant as possible. Although provision is made for each 
child’s individual needs and progress, every effort is made to 
help the child make a satisfactory social adjustment with the 
group. The social adaptability of the child’s life is considered as 
important as his individual development in a specified field. For 
example, in programs that are to be given, each child is helped 
to see and to fulfill his responsibility to the group, as well as to 
the success of the program. Through this type of appeal there 
is built up in the child’s consciousness, behavior patterns, spirit 
of codperation, self-direction, self-appraisal, and responsibility. 


2. The Developmental Level 


The second level of the school music program is called the 
developmental level and this work usually extends from the fifth 
to the seventh or the eighth grade. There are three phases in 
this level; they are (a) study, (b) singing, and (c) correlated 
music appreciation. 

At this level, the music is more formalized. Drill is intro- 
duced where and when it is needed, especially when the children 
see the functional purpose and value of it. 

(a) Study Phase of This Level—The study phase of the 


1The Public School Code, Hamtramck, Michigan. 
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developmental period is planned to provide for individual dif- 
ferences and for the social development of the children. Be- 
ginning with the fifth grade, the children are given individual- 
ized lesson sheets which explain the fundamentals or mechanics 
of music. This material is organized into series of units or 
work books, each book of increasing difficulty. The children are 
first given an inventory test preceding the study of the unit. 
This test deals with the subject matter to be studied in the unit. 
After taking the’ inventory test, each child is given a personal 
record sheet on which he keeps a record of the questions in the 
inventory test that he has answered correctly or incorrectly. 
Using this record sheet as a guide, the student is then required 
to take only the lessons in the unit for which the inventory test 
has revealed a need. Occasionally, a student who has had pri- 
vate lessons on some instrument is able to answer all the ques- 
tions on the inventory; in this case, he is then given the teacher 
test over the unit, and if he is able to answer all these ques- 
tions correctly, he is allowed to proceed to the inventory test 
over the following unit and so on. 

This plan results in a situation which is interesting to the 
children; and which promotes achievement in music. Bright 
and talented children are given the opportunity to work at their 
own level of development and to advance at their own rate, and 
yet to benefit by the individual differences of the group. When 
problems arise in learning the songs, i.e., in the singing phase 
of this level, the children who are working on the same prob- 
lems in their lesson sheets are given the opportunity to make 
the explanation, application, and demonstration of the problem. 
When children make the explanation of a problem, they are 
able to use the correct terminology because the lesson sheets 
unify the music vocabulary and form a frame of reference so 
that both teacher and pupil use the same terminology in explain- 


ing a problem. 
A 


When children are given the opportunity to see the func- 
tional application of the theoretical problems of music at the 
time when their musical development warrants such an applica- 
tion, the chances for comprehension and retention are greater. 

In the plan or individualization, there are usually some chil- 
dren who are either below or beyond the level of the music 
problems being discussed in learning to sing a given song. This 
situation provides vicarious experience for the lower group and 
review for the children in the advanced or upper group. It 
also provides the teacher with an opportunity to supplement the 
child’s knowledge with such points as may be necessary for 
complete understanding. 

This plan also provides opportunity for generalization and 
interpretations about theoretical problems which do not ordi- 
narily occur in the traditional method. 

During the study of the lesson sheets, children work on their 
individual problems, but when several children have the same 
lesson they work together in groups, and thus have a basis for 
group discussions. The teacher moves about the room during 
this study period giving assistance as it is needed, and helps the 
children to discover for themselves the value of careful self- 
directed study and application of the individualized material. 

(b) Singing Phase of This Level—The second phase of the 
developmental level is singing. The fact that singing is called the 
second phase of this level does not imply that it is second in 
importance. Mention is made in this order because it seems 
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FEIST BAND PUBLICATIONS 


Modern American Music Series 
SONG OF THE BAYOU (Rube Bloom) 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part).................. 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) .................000eeeee .75 
to oe Rees das der benewebedheasdeon 35 


MARDI GRAS (From Ferde Grofe's Mississippi Suite) 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ..................00005, 75 
EES AN EE ee a eee 35 


Concert Edition 

BLOSSOM TIME SELECTION (Sigmund Romberg) 
Adapted from the melodies of Franz Schubert 
Arranged by M. L. LAKE 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 2.50 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 4.00 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ...................00505. -50 
Tee ie ee ee a teeter ethene els eedes -25 


OVER THERE FANTASIE 


(Based on George M. Cohan's immortal Over There 
and other World War songs) 
Arranged by FERDE GROFE 
Scored for band by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 2.50 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 4.00 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ..................00000e .50 
a cin cabs dish abe <s sedededadeceseees 25 


Popular Standard Edition 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 


SIBONEY DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
JOSEPHINE I'M AN OLD COWHAND 

THE RANGERS’ SONG BLOWIN’ THE BLUES 

TIGER RAG CHINA BOY 

A GIRL IN EVERY PORT GAY NINETIES 

RUNNIN’ WILD A HORSE A-PIECE 

GOOFUS SCHNITZELBANK 


Arranged by WILLIAM SCHULZ 

TI-PI-TIN ALICE BLUE GOWN 

ROUND THE MARBLE ARCH WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 
SONG OF LOVE (From Blossom Time) 


Standard Band 75e¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 


Feist Famous Marches 
New Arrangements by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


OVER THERE BLAZE AWAY 
DOWN THE FIELD COSMOPOLITAN 
YALE BOOLA SECOND CONNECTICUT REGIMENT 


Standard Band 75e Symphonic Band 1.25 


Edwin Franko Goldman Marches 

JUBILEE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHIMES OF LIBERTY 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY IN THE SPRINGTIME 
FATHER KNICKERBOCKER 


Standard Band 75¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 


Feist Popular Standard Medleys 


Arranged by GEORGE BRIEGEL 


No. 1 WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP - RAMONA 
THE RANGERS’ SONG - DEAR OLD GIRL 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 2.00 


No.2 ALICE BLUE GOWN - LINGER AWHILE 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN + MY BLUE HEAVEN 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 2.00 


Feist Football Medley 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 
ALL AMERICAN GIRL - DOWN THE FIELD 


Standard Band 75c¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 


America Swings Band Book 


Sixteen Numbers — Famous Rhythm Tunes — Brilliant Medlieys — 
Original Novelties 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


CHINA BOY 

DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
PARADE OF THE CHAMPIONS 
A HORSE A-PIECE 
SCHNITZELBANK 

GOOFUS 

EVENING STAR 

RUNNIN’ WILD 


TIGER RAG 

I'M AN OLD COW HAND 
GAY NINETIES 

LAND O° COTTON 
BLOWIN’ THE BLUES 

A GIRL IN EVERY PORT 
COLLEGIAN 

MY BONNIE 


Each Book 35¢ Conductor Book 60c 


Send For Thematic Catalog! 


. 
Seo Velsd™ ine 1629 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
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Music Attainments in the Grades 


HANNAH M. CUNDIFF AND PETER W. DYKEMA 


HAT HAS the seventh grade teacher a right to expect in 

) music from children who have had good instruction in 
the preceding grades? 

Before attempting to answer this question, the reader may care 
to consider the nine items listed below. Do they include every- 
thing that is essential? Do they include more than seems rea- 
What changes would make the formulation more 
Are the items arranged in order of increasing or 
Should the placement of any of the 


sonable ? 
satisfactory ? 
decreasing importance? 
items be changed? 

At the end of the sixth grade, children should have: 

1. Such pleasure in music that they welcome it as an im- 
portant part of their lives and desire to share it with others. 

Nearly all little children love music until they have some 
unfortunate experiences with it. The schools should retain, 
extend, and deepen this natural love of music until all children 
regard it as a necessary part of their full or enriched life. This 
idea is well expressed in: the slogan of the Music Educators 
National Conference: “Music for Every Child—Every Child 
for Music.” In other words, in all of our schools there should 
be suitable music to meet the needs of children of all ages, 
music so presented that all children will be advocates of the art. 
If they have come into contact with good music under favorable 
conditions, they will desire to share it with others. They will 
sense the social aspects of music in listening and performing. 
They will begin to realize that they can truly have only what 
they share. In other words, they cannot keep music to them- 
selves and still have it; only as they perform it for others can 
they fix it in their memories and so continue to have it. 

2. A repertory of a considerable number of worth-while songs 
which they can sing from memory, individually, or in a group, 
with true and pleasing voices. 

The songs taught in our schools are drawn from so many rich 
sources, mainly foreign, that the children of our land, unlike 
those of European countries, do not learn a common core’ of 
folk songs. We need to decide on some minimum list which, 
learned by all children, shall serve as a link throughout our 
nation by being available for singing from memory whenever 
two or three or more people from any parts of our country are 
gathered together. Since these should be suitable for 
singing by children as they grow into manhood and woman- 
hood, the text and music should be of more than passing merit. 

3. The desire and ability to listen with discrimination to 
music which they hear performed, much of it being beyond their 


songs 


own ability to perform. 

While there is much light music which produces pleasure 
when the listeners give it a minimum of attention, there is also 
much serious music which reveals its beauties only to the atten- 
tive and trained listener. The schools should help children to 
enjoy what the discriminating ear can discover in some of the 
great music of the world. . Masters of composition have pro- 
duced much fine music which children can appreciate even 
though it is beyond their power to perform. Mechanical re- 
production has greatly extended the list of fine music with which 
children may now become acquainted. 

So much of the music heard over the radio, and practically 
all present-day dance music, is so slight in its demands for 
careful listening, and so harmful in producing careless and 
thoughtless attitudes when great music is heard on the radio 
or on other occasions, that children need guidance in the schools 
so that they may be able and willing to give the attention which 

Nore: The foregoing material is from a section of Cundiff and 
Dykema’s School Music Handbook, a revised edition of which will 
be published this year. 
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discriminating listening to great music requires. 


4. At least the beginning of a knowledge of some of the 
great composers, some of their compositions, some of the char- 
acteristics of their music, as well as acquaintance with the folk 
and national music of several countries. 

Much of this knowledge will be acquired incidentally as the 
pupils come into contact with the music used for other purposes, 
such as singing, rhythmic expression, playing, illustrating his- 
torical events in correlation studies, etc. Merely through hear- 
ing the names of the composers or the nationalities of the com- 
positions which are used in the schoolroom together with an 
occasional incident told by the teacher, the children will be ac- 
quiring knowledge which will later help in formulating a con- 
ception of the personalities of the composers and of the his- 
torical development of music. 

5. A sense of creativeness in 
ativeness is meant growth or development. 
creativeness in music who conceives of it as something that 
has developed as an expression of a mood or idea, as a living, 
growing formulation. Music exists in so many degrees of ad- 
vancement that it is almost impossible to define it on a purely 
objective basis. Consider the distance in complexity between 
the little song which a child sings to her doll and a symphony 
written by a Beethoven. Both are music to the one who finds 
that it expresses more or less satisfactorily the desire or mood 
which calls it forth, We may have to accept a subjective or 
individual conception and say: Music can probably be defined 
only as related sounds which are pleasing or satisfying to one 
or more listeners who say it is music to them. This definition 
will not suffice for that critical evaluation of music which must 
invoke formulated rules and laws of scholars and critics. But 
it is still a significant conception which is of great value in 
teaching elementary music to children because it rightly stresses 
the intensely individual aspects of music for each person. 

Music must constantly be created or recreated by some person 
if it is to exist. When children sing a song they must recreate 
it; when they sing songs they themselves have composed, they 
create; when they listen to music they must reconstruct and 
hence create again what the composer felt; when they play 
on an instrument, even one in a rhythm band, or express music 
in bodily movement, they must have some spirit of making or 
creating music. These are only some of the means by which they 
in their own experiences may develop a sense of creativeness in 
relation to music, and thus conceive of all music as having been 
created by someone. 


relation to music. By cre- 
He has a sense of 


6. An appreciation of the natural relation between much music 
and bodily expression. 

Originally, music and dance were one, not only in secular but 
also in sacred music. But as music became more complex and 
more specialized, bodily movement was no longer considered to 
be necessary with all music. While still making much use of 
music, bodily movements took on sufficient importance to become 
a separate art or series of arts—dance, pantomime, and acting. 
For educational purposes, we need frequently to reverse the proc- 
ess and recombine the arts. Much music for children becomes 
more expressive, more joyful, more easily grasped if associated 
with bodily movement, in the dance or in pantomime. Nearly all 
young children readily make this association but even older 
children who themselves do not easily and happily make this 
association should see enough of it so that they enjoy and ap- 
preciate it. 

Our music rooms should have enough free space so that chil- 
dren can, whenever desirable, march, skip, dance, or pantomime 
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A NEW PUBLICATION OF INTEREST TO SUPERVISORS 


ELEMENTS 
OF 


MUSICAL THEORY 


By Charles N. Boyd and Will Earhart 


This book is planned not for beginners in music study but 
rather for those who, after several years study of the piano 
or another instrument, or of the voice, wish to begin formal 
courses in the various branches of Theory. 


The examples are numerous and extensive, because the student 
profits largely by investigating genuine musical examples, and 
his own library cannot usually be expected to provide the 
necessary material. The examples offered will help bridge 
the gaps which, for most students, exist between their study 
of theory, their study of musical performance, and composition. 


VoL I—Text and Briefer Examples. ..... $2.00 
Vol. II—Supplement containing the 

Longer Examples........... $1.25 
Vols. I and II (together).............. $3.00 





NEW BAND MUSIC 
SIXTEEN BACH CHORALES 
Compiled by Mayhew Lake in flexible arrangements for Military Band, Woodwind Ensemble, Saxophone 


Ensemble, Brass Ensemble, or Ensembles of Miscellaneous instruments. Score .75, parts .40 each. Chorus 
of mixed voices ad lib. G. Schirmer Octavo 8212. Chorus parts .15 each. 


Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern (O Morning Star! how fair and bright) 
Gieb, dass ich thu mit Fleiss (And grant me, Lord, to do) 

Ach wie fliichtig (O how cheating) . 

Ach Gott, wie manches Herzeleid (O Lord! how many miseries) 

Jesu, nimm dich deiner Glieder (Jesu, guard and guide Thy members) 

All’ Solch dein Gut’ wir preisen (To Christ our peace is owing) 

Es ist genug; so nimm, Herr, meinen Geist (O God, my Life, in mercy shine on me) 
Es ist das Heil uns kommen her (Salvation hath come down to us) 

Auf meinen Lieben Gott (O whither shall I flee) 

Mache dich, mein Geist, bereit (Rise, my soul to watch) 

Jesu, der du meine Seele (Jesu! Who in sorrow dying) . 

Du Lebensfiirst, Herr Jesu Christ (Thou Prince of Life, O Christ our Lord) 
Erhalt uns in der Wahrheit (Thy Truth, which never varies) 

Alleluia, dess soll’n wir Alle froh sein (Alleluia, we may be filled with gladness) 
Ei nun, mein Gott, so fall’ ich dir (Then, O my God, with joy I cast) 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme (“Sleepers wake! a voice is sounding”) 


New York Cleveland 


3 East 43rd St. 43-45 The Arcade 
Los Angeles G. New Orleans 
737 So. Hill St. 130 Carondelet St. 
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vocal and instrumental music which lends itself to bodily ex- 
pression. Rhythmic aspects of music, especially note values and 
phrases, are greatly clarified by the right kind of bodily move- 
ments. Dalcroze eurhythmics is only one type of physical ex- 
pression that is being used to develop better musicians. 

Playing in the rhythm band is another type of bodily expression 
which has some of the values just discussed. This playing in 
the grades may have important values to children in learning to 
play more complex instruments. 

7. Ability to interpret, in singing, simple printed music both 
in unison and in parts. 

Sight singing or note reading was for many years considered 
the chief end of school music instruction and there are still a 
number of estimable music educators who hold this opinion. 
But even if we do not subscribe to the belief that if children are 
reared on an almost exclusive diet of note reading all other 
musical benefits will automatically come to them, we must agree 
that it is the duty of the schools to teach all normal children to 
sing at sight, by the end of the sixth grade, music in unison and 
at least two parts of the difficulty of the simpler hymn tunes. 

This important aim or duty can be accomplished if the first six 
objectives named above are made to cover the music instruction 
in the first two grades, and the instruction in the succeeding 
four grades, in addition to continuing those six objectives, pre- 
sents intelligently, consistently, and with growing intensity, such 
study as will bring about the accomplishment of objectives 7, 8, 
and 9. This ability to interpret, in singing, simple printed music 
should be based upon both class and individual singing and should 
be related to songs learned by rote, music used for discriminating 
listening, the writing of melodies created by the children, and 
the playing of simple instruments. 

8. Ability to use music notation for writing simple music. 

This attainment will be questioned by many teachers as being 
too technical and difficult. But it cannot be denied that, wisely 
handled, some ability in writing music greatly aids music in- 
struction. After the desire for exactness is felt, writing music, 
even in the simplest manner by means of lines or marks instead 
of notes, is extremely illuminating. But writing for most children 
should be simply for clarification of ideas which might otherwise 
be obscure. Length and highness or lowness of tones become 
clearer when written, provided the symbols used are easily un- 
derstood. The remembering and preserving of original songs is 
made surer by writing them down. Writing down what is to be 
played by the toy band or orchestra dignifies suggestions for 
scoring made by the children and ensures getting the desired re- 


sults time after time. Playing chamber music or playing in the 
band or orchestra is largely dependent upon ability to interpret 
the printed page, and this ability to read is hastened if children 
have had a little practice in writing. These and other reasons 
should lead all normal children to acquire the ability to write 
very simple music and also should lead some of them to progress 
to more complex writing. 


9. An interest in, and an understanding of, the possibilities 
of the piano and certain band and orchestra instruments based 
upon some or all of the following experiences: (a) Considerable 
practice in playing simple instruments of the percussion type in 
rhythm bands; (b) Hearing and recognizing a few easily dis- 
tinguished instruments as played on phonograph recordings or 
the radio; (c) Hearing, and possibly having demonstrated, some 
of the actual instruments as played by visitors, teachers, or chil- 
dren; (d) When feasible, playing a little on some of the instru- 
ments. 

In the lower grades all children ‘should have played upon the 
percussion instruments of the toy band ard thus have had ex- 
perience with riiythmic playing. Demonstrations with actual 
instruments or with the phonograph or radio will have started 
acquaintance with some symphonic instruments. Some of the 
children will have played upon simple wind or stringed instru- 
ments, and many in school classes should have started playing the 
piano, or an instrument which they may later use in the junior 
high school band or orchestra. All who have learned to play 
any instrument which is to be fitted into some instrumental com- 
bination have been motivated most effectively to learn to read 
printed music rapidly and correctly. 

This motivation and consequent definite study is so marked in 
the general music classes of the grades that the best vocal read- 
ers are almost always the children who are studying an instru- 
ment. But however limited the opportunities for actually playing 
these more complex instruments may be, they should be shown 
to, and played for, the children; and their use in instrumental 
music played by children or adults in the school, on phonograph 
records, and the radio, should be pointed out. 

Children entering the seventh grade should know something 
about what the possibilities and requirements of the various in- 
struments are so that many of them will be desirous of entering 
upon earnest instrumental study when they have the chance. 
Whether or not they undertake serious instrumental study, they 
should be sufficiently acquainted with these more advanced in- 
struments so that their enjoyment of instrumental music may be 


enhanced. 





the Band and Orchestra Associations. 





National Clinic— Urbana, Illinois 
January 12-13-14, 1939 


HE ANNUAL CLINIC of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations will be held 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday, January 12-14, at the University of Illinois, Urbana. The 
National School Vocal Association will hold a national clinic for the first time in codperation with 
During this three-day session various meetings will be 
scheduled. There will be meetings of the National Board of Control of each of the Associations, 
made up of representatives from each of the regional boards, to discuss problems of each of 
the associations; in addition, there will be a joint meeting of the boards of control of the three 
associations which will provide an opportunity for the first time for the officials of the boards of 
control to go over problems of mutual interest. In the next two issues of the JOURNAL the complete 
program will be announced. Officers in charge of arrangements for the national clinics are: A. R. 
McAllister, Joliet, Illinois, president of the National School Band Association; Adam P. Lesinsky, 
Whiting, Indiana, president of the National School Orchestra Association ; and Mabelle Glenn, 

Kansas City, Missouri, executive chairman of the National School Vocal Association. 
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PLAY RECORDS ON THESE GREAT NEW VICTROLAS 


RCAVictrola R-91 (phonograph only) 
... this new instrument plays 10° and 
12” records with the lid closed. Pro- 
vides plenty of volume for average 
classroom use. Is small and light in 
weight. May be carried from place to 
place easily. Features include Feather- 






touch Crystal Pick-up, True Tracking S 

Tone Arm, Constant-Speed Motor and end coupon today or get this new catalog 
Electro-dynamic Speaker. Has four ‘ . i 
RCA Victor Tubes. An outstanding from your RCA Victor music dealer! It lists 
value at its present low price of $32.95 . ‘ ‘ . 
f.0. b. Camden, N. J. It also includes all Victor Records designed for use in high 
membership inthe Victor Record ‘ P 

Society, a year’s subscription to the schools, music schools and colleges...is cross- 


Victor Record Review and your choice 
of $4.50 worth of Victor Records. 
RCA Victrola U-126 isa delightful teaching hints you will find extremely valu- 
new console instrument for class- —s 


indexed for easy reference...contains helpful 


















able. By all means get, or send for, your copy 


room or auditorium use. Its phono- —. & 
graph features invlude extended fre- ‘ Sent ad pea 7 toda —before the su 1 is exhausted 
quency range, Crystal Pick-up with oe x: , ae y PP y : 





top-loading needle y>cket, self-start- 
ing Constant-Speed Motor :nd True 
Tracking Tone Arm. Has alyo a 10- 
tube, 3-band RCA Victor Electric 
Tuning Radio. Its low price of $155 
f.o. b. Camden, N. J., also includes 
membership in the Victor /.ecord 
Society, a year’s subscripti~.a to the 
Victor Record Review, your choice 
of $9.00 worth of Victor Records. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Victor 
Tubes in their sound equipment. 





RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to3 P. M., 
E. D. S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 








Educational Division, (M-3) 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 
Camden, New Jersey 








Please send me my copy of the new General Catalog of Victor 
Records for which I enclose 15c to cover handling charges 
and postage. 


Name 








SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS _ 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT Addven 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Texas Music Educators Association 


WARD G. BRANDSTETTER 
President, T.M.E.A., Palestine, Texas 


fp Texas Music Educators Association is the culmination of 
organization work which began on April 21, 1920, when the 
Texas Band Teachers Association was formed. The Texas Band 
Teachers Association was organized “to promote band teachers 
and bands and to sponsor state band meets.” James E. King 
was the first president. Inasmuch as there were not many school 
bands in Texas as early as 1920, most of the members of the 
Association were college and municipal band directors. Since 
those pioneer days in the organization move- 
ment, some notable achievements have been 
made until at the present time the music ed- 
ucators of Texas have unified their activities 
not only within the state, but through the 
organization of the recently formed Texas 
Music Educators Association, there is now a 
cooperative relationship with other state asso- 
ciations, with the Southwestern Music Educa- 
tors Conference, and with the Music Educators 
National Conference. 

The crystallization of the music education 
program in Texas warrants a brief mention at 
least of the events leading up to the formation 
of the state association. By the time of the 
annual meeting of the Texas Band Teachers 
Association in San Antonio in 1936, many of 
the members of this Association were engaged 
not only in municipal and college band work 
but also in school band work. The scope of activities had also 
been widened to include many persons undertaking work in the 
orchestra field. The Texas Band Teachers Association was 
changed to the Texas School Band and Orchestra Association. 
In conjunction with the 1936 meeting, the first annual band 
clinic was held with William D. Revelli in charge. Increasing 
activities, the inspiration received from the San Antonio clinic, 
and the capable guidance of the new president, Lloyd Reitz, 
were responsible for the marked growth of the Association in 
the following two years. In 1938, membership in the Associa- 
tion was four times the membership at the 1936 clinic. 

In February 1936, the third annual band clinic and the second 
orchestra clinic were held in Fort Worth. Shortly after, at the 
first meeting of the new executive committee, a committee headed 
by Lloyd Reitz was ordered to study the needs of the school 
music program in Texas and to determine wherein the Associa- 
tion could further the cause of music education in the state. The 
committee was unanimous in its report that all phases of school 


music in Texas could best be served by an organization which 





Julien P. Blitz 


Chairman, Band Division = Chairman, Orchestra Division 


Charles S. Eskridge 
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Ward G. Brandstetter 
President 


band, orchestra, and vocal. The 





included all music educators 
committee submitted resolutions which included the dissolution 
of the Texas School Band and Orchestra Association and the 
formation of the Texas Music Educators Association. The 
recommendation provided that everyone engaged in music educa- 
tion in Texas is eligible for membership. Following are the resolu- 
tions submitted by the committee: 

WHEREAS, there exists a pressing and imperative need for 
coordinated effort in the field of school music 
in Texas; and, 

WHEREAS, it is the desire of the instru- 
mental music teachers in Texas to cooperate 
fully in the building up of a balanced school 
music program; and, 

WHEREAS, your committee feels strongly 
that the needs of school music in Texas, as 
shown by a careful: and intensive survey, can 
be better served through the mutual helpfulness 
of all school music teachers that may be brought 
about through the encouragement and fostering 
of a Texas Music Educators Association; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved that, This committee recommend 
that the Texas School Band and Orchestra 
Association be dissolved, and that its members 
forthwith affiliate themselves with and render 
their fullest codperation to a new music organi- 
zation to be called the Texas Music Educators 
Association; that all assets of the Texas School 
Band and Orchestra Association be devoted to 
the furtherance of the program of the Texas 
Music Educators Association; and that it be recommended to 
the Texas Music Educators Association that its activities be 
carried on under the direction of the present officers of the 
Texas School Band and Orchestra Association. 

With the assistance of the headquarters office of the Music 
Educators National Conference, a constitution, bylaws, and a 
unified plan of organization were drafted. On May 14 of this 
year, a special meeting was called in Waco to consider the report 
of the committee. The report was accepted, and the name of 
the state music association is now the Texas Music Educators 
Association. 

It will probably be well to outline briefly the organization of 
the Association as it is now set up. Inasmuch as distances in 
Texas are great, it was necessary to give careful thought to the 
organization plan in order to insure adequate representation to 
all of the state. The state is divided into eight regions. There 
is complete organization within each region and the various 
divisions of each region, band, orchestra and vocal, have provided 
an organization plan for operation. The following paragraphs 
describe the general plan of operation of the Texas Music 


Educators Association, (Continued on page forty-three) 





Russell E. Shrader 
Chairman, Vocal Division Secretary 


Cobby de Stivers 
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Ditson Publications ‘*° 


A Clarinet Instructor That Has Real Merit FOR THE 
Two Successful Co 







































Hetvel’s 
VISUAL CLASS SKYROC 


Descriptive March | 


METHOD > aii aaa 


For the Clarinet wee 


Ne 339 
A Graded Elementary Method with Supplementary 
Ensemble Material 


By JACK HETZEL 
Price (Complete with Chart) $1.00 





LISTEN TO THE 
Novelty March fo: 
By CUYLER HERSHE 


This method solves the teacher’s problems and 
meets the needs of pupils, particularly where 
clarinet beginners must be instructed in groups 
to give them playing ability for participating in 
the school band or orchestra. The superiority 
of this method is readily apparent because of its 
use of the visual idea. 


With a whizz and a bang, with eat ~~~ a 
a rise and a fall, and with  jeé*e =a -— 
vivid, scintillating effects pe 
gained by well handled instru- 255 Jor 25 
mental colorings, rhythmic live- dette 
liness, melodic brilliance and = presprgii-js 
special percussion effects this a 
composition gives its perform- ae 
ers a good time and hearers of ar 
it a real treat. There are a ro 
t 


The Photographic Fingering Chart clearly visu- 
alizes the fingering for all notes. From the start 
of learning the first three notes the pupils know 


the joy of melody playing and the melodic ap- =sae 








. . . ° ° H hords Straigh a = 
peal is predominating as the material carries the pauses for vibraphone c ix de 
pupils along through the technical development ee 2 Gites 
essential to a fair degree of proficiency. Every- Ls 
thing is clear and to the point and all procedures PRICE, 75 CENTS adie tity 
are based on testings and developments made 
in much practical work with clarinet beginners. 

LPR A TATA EA A 
A New Cantata for t 
|’ Mr. Hetzel has pee —_ = 
Hetze S in preparation 
Ph hi Fi ° Ch t a new work, HARVEST CA 
otograp ic ingeoring as yy Cantatc 
VISUAL f ) 
FOR THE CLARINET ae. 
by Charles C 
By JACK HETZEL SAXOPHONE | NANS +e 
‘ ‘ MA EMS F t demand by 
Printed on heavy paper stock, with 25 remarkably clear half-tone cuts which will be o 6 Ww vs able. for rr | 
faithfully showing every photographic detail of the fingering for each published short- mae age os » Fag 
note. Fully opened the chart measures ar a by 12 inches. ae ee ee cust trv -_ a the numbers 
be used with any Modern Method for Clarinet but designed especially > 2 average high school « 
for use with HETZEL’S VISUAL CLASS METHOD. oll the — MUSSCLL HANCOCK MILES Ke — 
Price of Chart Separately, 50 cents is ready. — men's voice sections. 1 





























OLIVER D | 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors, 1 
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from whieh to choose when inaugurating 


the 








HE BAND 


1 Concert Marches 











ROCKETS 
March for Full Band 
2 HERSHEY LEONARD 


For the past two seasons this 
_— march has been featured on 
pee the programs of many leading 
rer, high school organizations. Un- 
usual harmonies and striking 
Behe percussion effects are employed 
to illustrate skyrockets in ac- 
oe ya tion, yet the march has all of 
appanaee the essential rhythmic and 
—_ melodic features that attract 
and hold audience and per- 
formers alike. There is a xylo- 
phone part for concert per- 
formance. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 
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THE DRUMMERS 
larch for Full Band 
HERSHEY LEONARD 
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PP) "cre 
Copyrgat MCNXKXV ne by Oliver Ditson Co 


Lh A» AGERE, SIL ELE EP LOLILE SD ALLE 
for the Autumn Season 











T CARAVANS 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 


yharles Cooper 
Music by Russell Hancock Miles 


1and by leading educators for a cantata suit- 
entation during the Fall months inspired the 
| this cantata. As less time can be devoted 
at this season the composer sensibly has kept 
numbers well within the capabilities of the 
school chorus. No solo parts are required, 
ig entirely choral. Variety is obtained by the 
of separate choruses for the girls’ and the 
ections. Time of performance, about 35 minutes. 


PRICE, $1.00 














DITSON TWO-PART SONGS 
For Treble Voices 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


CONTENTS 


CN BE iiinnccndksenesceunensonssibssgecosesenens Brahms 
» Serer ua 
EY ccnvcnuiuusadseeateninstinninatrhastnaianadl Czibulka 
Prayer, from “Haensel and Gretel”’......... Humperdinck 
Fee. TN CE Te TRI veensn vie cccsccesecsosscecace Irish 
Bi TE NE Becececcccccccceecseswesess Lemare 
ee I Mi Ns nisin ne sudnebandectesccsncesssnes Miller 
TB Rs i inncnsccnmmaceevacesasesaucs Morley 
Oe Be Be Bie rcccccecesscecececcesansa Morley 
ie Was a Lover and Hie Lass........cccccccccscees Morley 
"2 3. OO Oe Netherland 
Beauteous Night, 0 eS eee Offenbach 
.. 8. 2  — "oR S er pra ree Russian 
PRY b6k4 ki nmeedenekedieesrtbebnsscsenecnsxtendeenel Saar 
| § SRR ere Sr ee Saint-Saens 
EO RE ee: Schubert 
_ , 9 2 aS iS ae esas Scotch 
SRS Scotch 
I Ce Ss oneal on cace em aichdaaneln dene iia SEE Scotch 
La Cachucha Spanish Dance 
Greeting to Spring.. istinenheenseann Strauss 
GP EE sncukboavcdaudmassetesssbdibevinaeinscetscid Wooler 





PRICE, 75 CENTS 





DITSON FOUR-PART SONGS 
For Boys’ Voices 
Edited by ROBERT W. GIBB 


CONTENTS 


. eee 
Ave, Maris Stella.. ; 











Bells of Shandon. 
Dreamy Lake .. ; 
rere ya 
House by pe —_ se 

the Road ...............Gulesian 
In Picardie ...........-:. Osgood 
Medley from the South..... Pike 
On Great Lone Hills....Sibelius 
Oo EE ancussesaevess Stickles 
Shout Aloud in 

WE hicd cnedsnccces Manney 
Song of "Friendship... ..Netherland 

2. 3) ee Nevin 

Stepping Together ........ Macy 
Swansea Town .......... English 
, 3 F >See Geibel 





PRICE, 75 CENTS 





DITSON TRIOS 
For Soprano, Alto and Bass 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 


CONTENTS 


A-hunting We Will Go.. 


..-English Air 
ae E 


nglish Chantey 












At Dawning ....... scecsessarncaneatneeeeled Cadman 
i ccc cenceenesaeteaesseseteedions Targett 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joan... ..English Air 
Grandfather’s Clock . eeahauih Work 
The Grapevine Swing. . phir eich dcdeennesasnedehesenen Gibb 
A Gypsy Night........... ....Ganne 
The Heavens Are Declaring Beethoven 
The Kilties March........... ..Murchison 
TED ED GE PI FE ccncccccccvcccccceccesenes Hook 


Morning Invitation ....... .. Veazie 
A Night in June......... -Targett 
Serenade at Taos.. 

Netherland 


ia «see Nevin 
When the rae oe i vneseinicdaheeseeesenseencad Nevin 


Where’er You Ree eer Handel 
WE SE We dcceriessivnscvdedammissesésseed Culbertson 


PRICE, 75 CENIS 





new season’s musical activities! 


Collections of Music for the 





School Chorus 


DITSON PART SONGS 
For Mixed Voices 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
CONTENTS 

















As Torrents in Summer... Elgar 
At Dawning ............. Cadman 
a — 4 . a ~pepepneanneee 
bITsOm ou e Back to 

. er Bland 
— Ciribiribin ............Pestalozza 
CE BO 600.00 6xk05800 Dvorak 

The House by the Side 
"Ss fC eee Gulesian 
8” err Osgood 
Medley from the South..... ike 
Ole Uncle Moon.............Scott 
The Open Road.......... Stickles 
Shout Aloud in Triumph. Manney 
"EE MEE auseccoanctecsons Geibel 
Winter Song ....cccccccee Bullard 

PRICE, 75 CENTS 











THE JUNIOR A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK 


Edited by OLAF C. CHRISTIANSEN 
and CAROL M. PITTS 


Includes an elaborate and bape Foreword by Mrs. 
Pitts, and Hints for Singers Themselves by Dr. Hollis 
Dann. Of the 51 musical numbers, 42 are secular 
choruses. 27 of these, more than half, are made avail- 
able in a cappella form for the first time. An effort has 
been made to select music that not only is suitable in 
range and text for junior choirs, but is hearty, joyous 
and singable. 


BOARD BOUND—PRICE, $1.00 





THE A CAPPELLA CHORUS BOOK 


Edited by DR. F. MELIUS CHRISTIANSEN 
and NOBLE CAIN 


This notable collection of 27 
choruses (128 music pages) con- 
tains 16 secular numbers and 
11 sacred selections. The names 
of the distinguished editors are 
in themselves a guarantee of the 
high quality of the book. Care 
has been taken to avoid music 
of more than average difficulty, 
or of extreme vocal range. An 
interesting Foreword records the 
development of a cappella music 
in this country. 





OLIVER DITION COMPUT UNG 














BOARD BOUND—PRICE, $1.00 





DITSON A CAPPELLA CHORUS BOOK 
For Women’s Voices 


26 tried and widely-used a cappella numbers for girls’ 
voices—two part, three part, and four part. Accompani- 
ments are provided for use in rehearsals. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 





PITSON CO. 


» 1712 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Pa. 
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“Thank you so much ner" 
for the wonderful group." cirD B00 


tn 


inank you 
again. 


prompt 
delivery" 


PUBLICATIONS 





NEW CHORAL 





Octavo . ‘ Octavo 
Number Unison with Descant Number Four-Part Male 
80502 What Shall We Do with the Drunken 82097 Chicken Pie..................Enders .16 
Sailor? Sea Chantey .15 ; : 
80503 Oh, Susanna Foster .15 Junior High School Boys 
80504 Short’nin’ Bread Wolfe .15 82098 God Be in My Head... .Grant-Schaefer .12 
82099 The Builder.................Cadman .12 
80505 Old Man Noah Sea Chentey .15 82100 Short’nin’ Bread ........... ..Wolfe .16 
? 82101 Old Man Nogh.......... Sea Chantey .15 
Mixed 82102 Whoopee, Ti Yi Yo..... Cowboy Song .12 
81080 Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’'—a cappella.Cain .15 82103 Home on the Range. . ...Cowboy Song .10 
81081 Bouree Bach .16 Three-Part Boys’ 
81082 Cavatine Raff-Cain .16 82594 Dark Eyes Russian Folk-Song .12 
81083 Adagio from “Moonlight iu algt blab: via 
Sonata’ Beethoven-Cain .16 Two-Part Boys’ 
1084 Five Love-Songs, a cappella. Henry VIII .15 82611 The Wind..................Maclary .15 
81085 Is'e Mighty Tired—a cappella.....Cain .15 ’ 
81086 De Gospel Train—a cappella Cain .15 93107 Th a bay rn IkeS 45 
31 ; - ‘ ree Little Princesses .French Fo ong . 
S108 Go, My Meert Finnish Folk-Song .10 83108 Sleep, Bairnie, Sleep Francis .12 
S.A.B 83109 The Night Has 4 Thousand Eyes Cain .12 
ovltaepaas BSTIO. FA Wiis cccesccs. ; Chopin .12 
88026 O, Soldier, Soldier. . English Folk-Song .12 83111 SweetandLow........ ..Barnby .12 
88027 Those Bowed in Loneliness. . Tchaikovsky .12 83112 In Yonder Meadow...... Ketterer .12 





TO ORDER “ON APPROVAL” — CHECK (V7) BELOW: 


ORGAN PIECES CANTATAS SECULAR CHORUSES OPERETTAS 
Recital 2-part Treble Mixed—A cappella—4 to | Grade School 
Church 3-part Treble Check 8 parts Junior High School 
4-part Treble Sacred Mixed Veices—4 | Senior High School 
S.A.B or xe oices -part | For Boys 
GENERAL COLLECTIONS Mixed Seculer Women's Voices—4-part }] For Girls 
Girls’ Voices—Secular—2-part Women's Voices—3-part CATALOGUES 
Girls’ Voices—Secular—3-part ] Women's Voices—92-part | Choral 
Men's Voices—Secular—4-part CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS Men's Voices—4-part ] Anthems 
Boys’ Voices—Secular—2-part Unison Male Bovs’ Voices—3-part | Piano 
Boys’ V ear hate Q-part Treble Mixed Rone* Vakene~thnant ‘| Songs 
vr See ~ 3-part Treble — — ‘| 2-Piano, 4-Hands 
Boys’ Voices—Secular—4-part 4-part Treble Soprano, Alto and Baritone | Operettas 
A cappella—Secular—Mixed S.A.B. Unison ] Cantatas 
YOUR NAME 
ADDRESS 


REFERENCE, IF NEW ACCOUNT 
(CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TO HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., 10 E. 43RD ST., NEW YORK) 


Buy Your Music at the Sign of the Tuning Fork 


HAROLD FLAMMER: “ii 


Dealers in Music of All Publishers and All Countries 
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REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 


The band directors in each region elect one representative to 
the band division, the orchestra directors in each region elect 
one representative to the orchestra division, and the vocal direc- 
tors in each region elect one representative to the vocal division. 
These three representatives also serve as the regional executive 
committee. This regional executive committee elects one of its 
number to serve as regional chairman, who shall be the executive 
head of the regional activities. 


DivIsIon ORGANIZATION 


The band division, made up of the band representatives from 
the eight regions, functions as a unit on all matters pertaining 
to band affairs. It is responsible for the administration of band 
competitions, clinics and similar activities. The chairman of the 
band division, who is elected by the division from its membership, 
serves also as the first vice-president of the State Association. 
The orchestra division functions in the orchestra field in the same 
manner, and its chairman is the second vice-president of the 
Association. The vocal division functions in the same manner 
in the vocal field, and its chairman is the third vice-president 
of the association. 

STATE ORGANIZATION 

The membership of the three divisions unite to form a board 
of control of twenty-four members, which shall function as a 
general body in all matters pertaining to the general administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Association. The president and secretary 
of the state Association shall be elected by the board of control 
from its own membership. The executive committee of the State 


Association shall be composed of the president, secretary, and 
the chairmen of the three divisions. 


The first meeting of the Texas Music Educators Association 
will be held in Houston, February 2-4, 1939. For this three-day 
session, there will be organized two all-state bands, an all-state 
orchestra, and an all-state chorus, which will serve as demon- 
stration groups for study sessions and round-table discussions. 
Guest conductors for the clinics and concerts will be: Gerald R. 
Prescott, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Raymond 
Dvorak, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Henry Sopkin, 
American Conservatory, Chicago; and Noble Cain, Chicago. 

The Texas Association will also have an 
active part and will be host to other state music associations 
during the meeting of the Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference which will be held in San Antonio, April 12-15, 1939. 
Announcements concerning the participation of the Texas Music 
Educators Association during the Conference will be made in 
subsequent issues of the official magazine, the Mustc Epucators 
JOURNAL, 

The officers of the Texas Music Educators Association are: 
President—Ward G. Brandstetter, Palestine; Chairman of Band 
Division—Charles S. Eskridge, Wink; Chairman of Orchestra 
Division—Julien P. Blitz, Lubbock; Chairman of Vocal Divi- 
Shrader, 


Music Educators 


sion—Cobby de Stivers, Waco; Secretary—Russell E. 
Sweetwater. 


ee 


Bach and Sugar Beets 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-NINE 


They knew why sugar beets and Johann Sebastian Bach had 
some slight strain in common. Each dealt with man’s unending 
battle with the soil and with things of the spirit. 

This quarter another group of students is studying the Renais- 
sance and Reformation. They listen to Purcell’s lovely opera 
Dido and Aeneas, and catch some faint understanding of why 
music was so important and so charming in that period. They 
study all of Handel’s concerti grossi, and like the quaint sound 
of harpsichords and viola da gambas. They study the masses of 
understand a little more about the Council of 
Catholic Church. They hear Martin Luther’s 


Palestrina and 
Trent and the 


hymns and get a finer understanding of what reform means. 
They ask repeatedly for Haydn’s symphonies and Mozart’s 
works. I think I can honestly say that for this class, music is a 
reality. They know who wrote it and why. They can almost 


hear it springing from its historical background, for they have 
told me so. 

I believe that social studies, English, and music need to co- 
Operate on this problem of training the imaginations of our 
school children. I also think that music is perhaps the finest 
single instrument we have by which to achieve the development 
of fine, sensitive, perceptive imaginations. Music, as I see it at 
work, sets at ease many adolescent inhibitions. Students are will- 
ing to talk about music and its meanings. They will discuss the 
thoughts which music creates in their minds as they listen. A 
few mornings ago one girl remarked that she liked to have the 
music classes in social studies during the first period of the day 
Music, 


’ 


because “it gives a lift to my thoughts all that day.’ 
especially operatic music, is good for adolescents in social 
studies, because it permits and encourages them to identify them- 
selves with the emotions or experiences portrayed in the music. 
A boy remarked, “Traviata is much more real than the movie 
was. You can imagine everything just as it happens.” 

In my teaching of music this way I have discovered several 
points which I think are pertinent to instruction in the field. 
(1) I think music teachers should offer this work, and I think 
they need to develop quite active imaginations in order to dis- 


cern those places in the curriculum into which music will and 
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should fit. Music can contribute to almost any social studies or 
English problem. (2) I think much of the enthusiasm which 
greets music in my classes springs from the fact that all con- 
certs, no matter how important I consider them, are optional. 
About eighteen out of twenty-two students attend. The other 
four read in the library. The eighteen are thus never bothered 
by the presence of disruptive or unsympathetic students. (3) I 
never hesitate to give my students the very best music I have 
available. [ never “play down” the intellectual caliber of what 
I offer. I always tell my students. quite frankly that the music 
[ am about to play is difficult, that it is about the finest and 
most advanced in all music, and I never play selections which 
are cheap or inartistic. I get very splendid results from this 
approach, faulty as it may appear. (4) And finally, I encour- 
age every student to react to each selection just as he or she 
wishes. There is no acceptable aesthetic pose in my classroom. 
If the music is completely beyond the student; or if he finds it 
generally boring, he is encouraged to say so. I have no musical 
feelings that can be hurt. The beauty of this approach is that 
almost always some other student will have liked the music, 
and that student will wage the artistic battle. I believe that 
appreciation courses suffer when students are expected to like 
everything they hear. 

Not all students will react in this way to music. In any class 
of twenty-five, there will probably be at least four boys and 
girls who would be completely bored with concerts. On the 
other hand I have found that in any class of twenty-five, there 
have always been, in three different schools and in three dif- 
ferent states, about twenty who were eager to explore the ulti- 
mate boundaries of the art. In my social studies classes now, 
after two preparatory lessons only, I never hesitate at offering 
the most advanced selections. High school students who have 
never had music of any kind can appreciate Strawinsky’s 
Symphony of the Psalms, if it is properly presented. I am 
deeply impressed by the adaptable artistic enthusiasms of young 


people. I am constantly pleased and surprised at their catholic 
tastes. I enjoy sharing with them their deep, unaffected love of 
music. I believe we should all endeavor to give them more of it. 
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....Oboe—C Saxophone ..Bassoon 


PRICE—40c PER BOOK 


.... Violin 

.. Viola 
...-Cornet 
....Cello 

.. String Bass 


PIANO PART—$1.00 











Bond and Orchestra Books 


FOR BEGINNERS AND JUNIORS 


by composers widely known for their school material 


Carl Webber’s Modern Approach 
TO SCALE PLAYING AND FLUENCY 


PERO AMD IST & CORNETS (Mm SOP SAX) CONDUCTOR 
(For Wind Instruments) Players of Lesser Proficiency and Beginners play accompanument 
Method of Procedure, Hints and Suggestions, Major and Minor Tetrachords. I cain eleaieniaignnl ia 
Major and Minor Half-note Scales, Major and Minor Preparatory Exercises CARL WEBBER'S 
and Scales in Three Rhythms, Articulations, Exercises in Thirds through 
various Keys and Rhythmic Patterns, Scales in Thirds through two RN APPR 
Rhythms, Chords and Scale figures through a circle of Seconds, Chord OL Ofc 
Studies. O'\ 
INSTRUMENTATION NS 
..+ Db Piccolo . Selo and Ist Bb -.2nd_Trombone, B. €. SCALE PLAYINGsFLUENCY 
er ute ornets ....lst Trom! » “ 
....C Piccolo ....Bb Sop. Saxophone ..2nd Trombone, T. C. for WIND INSTRUMENTS 
...Eb Saxophone ....2nd Bb Cornet ....Baritone, T. C. 
....Alto Clarinet ....lst Eb Alto ...Bb Tenor Saxophone Method of Proveture 
....Eb Clarinet ....2nd Eb Alto ...-Bass Saxophone pt 
..Solo and Ist Bb ....Ist Horn in F ....Bass Clarinet re ; 
Clarinets ....2nd Horn in F ....Bb Bass = (=; 
....2nd Bb Clarinet ...lst Trombone, B. C. .._ Basses =. st 
..3rd Bb Clarinet ..Baritone, B. C. ..Drums cme me come puntnes or AMES MOUSE CO. Hanans City. Ae comene ek 


(Bells and Xylophones Play Oboe—C Saxophone) 


THE NEW 


For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training. After a class has been started with members 
of varying degrees of advancement others can enter and play right along with the class 
according to ability. No other system on the market like it. A young student playing 
with more advanced students, feels at once that he is one of the orchestra. There never 
was, and never will be a system that instills so much enthusiasm in a beginner. 




















WAY METHOD 


By W. A. STORER 


INSTRUMENTATION 
....Flute and Piccolo in C ...Eb Alto 
....Flute and Piccolo in Db ..French Horn in F 
...Clarinet ... Trombone 
....C Saxophone .... Baritone 
....Bb Saxophone ....Tuba in Eb and BBb 
..Eb Saxophone ..Drums 
..Piano 








OTHER PARTS—65ce Each 


Well-Known Band and Orchestra Books for Study and Recreation 


FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING 
For all band and orchestra instruments. The book all teachers 
turn to when they start a new band AN ELEMENTARY 
METHOD for all band and orchestra instruments, arranged to 
develop beginners quickly. 

Piano acc. $1.00; other parts, each 75c 

« 
GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRA TRAINING 
(with band parts) 

An elementary method for class instruction and ensemble playing 
or individual study. This method is so comprehensive that any 


music teacher can teach intelligently any musical instrument or 
train a young orchestra, although he may not have taught a 


band or orchestra before. 


Piano $1.00; other parts, each 75c 


ACADEMY BAND BOOK 
By J. J. Richards 
Band ont Orch, parts, each 30c; 
piano acc. 


ADVANCED LESSONS 
to Foundation to Band Playing 
By Fred O. Griffen 
Piano acc. $1.00; other parts, each 75¢ 
Sample Ist violin and cornet parts of these 
will be sent upon request. 
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get see, 


Jenxins Mos SIC COMPANY 


ad 


MADE INUS aA 





JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 
(with band parts) 
By W. D. McCaughey 
A collection of 15 easy original compositions progressively ar- 
ranged, selected especially for the beauty and attractiveness to 
young musicians. an be played by more than 100 different com- 
binations when one or more lead parts are used with piano. 
Either piano or Ist violin may be used as a conductor’s part. 
Piano acc., 75c; other parts, each 40c 


INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS 

(Band book with orchestra parts) 
Music that develops in young students appreciation for good 
music. Contains melodies of the famous ;compositions of the 
great masters. Effective when played by *early beginners and 
young concert performers. 
Band parts, each 35¢; orchestra parts, each 50c; piano acc., 75¢ 


EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
(with orchestra parts) 
By W. D. McCaughey 
Band parts, each 30c; score and piano, $1.00; 
orchestra parts, each 


eee Page BAND BOOK 
ND INSTRUCTOR 

A band book that stimulates interest and 
enthusiasm in the beginner. Contains the 
rudiments of music, the scales (fingered), 
bass and treble clef, instructions for tuning 
a band, the national melodies. 12 easy 
original pieces which can be played effec- 
tively by a small number of instruments. 

All band parts, each 30c 
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The Neglected Second Horn 


Pup W. L. Cox, Jr. 
Maplewood, New Jersey 





A’ A GATHERING of school teachers in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, while the 
author was an undergraduate horn player 
at the University, the All-State Orches- 
tra played Beethoven’s First Symphony 
under the baton of Joseph E. Maddy. 

As one of the coaches for the horn sec- 
tion, I was so impressed with the solo 
horn player that I requested my col- 
leagues to listen for his entrances. But 
at the close of the symphony, Earl V. 
Moore leaned towards me and shocked 
me with the question, “Who is that fine 
second horn player?” 

Many years later, after teaching for 
five years, I was given an audition for a 
place in a minor symphony orchestra. 
The conductor asked me to play a slow 
movement, which happened to be written 
in the upper register for the most part. 
Having played my best with as few slips 
as possible under the conditions, there was 
no comment except, “Now play it an 
octave lower.” Again a comparatively 
perfect performance, and still no com- 
ment except, “Now play it an octave 
lower than that.” MHaltingly the tones 
came out, the melody was broken. No 
comment was needed, I had neglected to 
play second horn parts for five precious 
years. Kindly, the conductor explained, 
“Anyone can play first horn, but there is 
great longing by conductors and audi- 
ences for the hornist who can play second 
horn, and play it well.” 

What is there about low horn parts 
that deflates the ego and discourages 
progress in the bottom register? Only 
the public glorifies the first hornist, and 
many selections do not intentionally feature 
him. The orchestra players themselves, 
as people, cut across the imaginary lines 
of demarcation, and not infrequently will 
you find the second horn the recipient of 
a fine kind of social education which his 
solo brother has missed. 

The desire to express oneself has led 
music students in a grand march, often a 
race, to first or solo parts. Of this, one 
of my finest school hornists said, “What’s 
the shouting for, I get my greatest thrills 
from being in the middle of a chord.” 
It was Robert Schumann, who wrote 
beautifully for French horn, and who 
said that aspiring musicians should play 
the inner parts; and a more sincere 
authority in these utterances has not 
been hailed. 


Allowing spiritual growth and social , 


competency as inherent in the position of 
second horn, how -does a school music 
student go about qualifying for this hon- 
or? The demands made upon second 
horn players by the composers are in 
brief, to produce, on time, with full 
smooth tone, any pitch in or below the 
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staff. Witness if you will the shining 
stars we have in our solo horn positions 
who cannot really hit anything much be- 
low the staff, and on them the school 
board-has wasted one-half of one French 
horn apiece. 

The first step on the road to becoming 
an able second hornist, is the training of 
the particular lip muscles that must func- 
tion. Once trained, a new solidity is im- 
parted to the tones of the upper registers. 
The sensation is new to ex-cornet players, 
and the majority of other brass perform- 
ers. The lips are formed to make a 
continuous round tunnel from the initial 
opening between the lips to the final exit 
at the bell. 


There are two notions that must be 
dropped by students and teachers in the 
study of low horn: (1) The lips are not 
supported by muscles from below and 
from above but instead are formed by 
muscles pressing inward from the sides; 
(2) the articulating sound is not in imita- 
tion of “too,” “ta” or “da” but instead 
simulates the sound of “toe.” 

In acquiring these new sensations, the 
practice period must be confined to the 
low register from the line below the staff 
to four lines and a space below the staff. 
To practice above that in a given period 
of time would revive a preference for the 
old way of doing things, and to practice 
lower would cause a deliberate shift of 
embouchure which would lose the desired 
position of the lip opening against the 
mouthpiece rim. After a few weeks of 
concentration on the new position and 
articulation, the lowest notes will permit 
shifting: and return to correct position. 
Then, too, the tone that hovered flabbily 
about the lower lines of the staff will take 
on new virility. 

There is a remote connection between 
the round opening of the lips and the non- 
pressure system used by some cornet 
teachers. In cornets, however, we tend 
to draw the lips inward; this produces a 
high speed of vibration. In tubas we pro- 
trude the lips, which produces retarded 
vibrations. In the low register of the 
French horn, neither pattern is deliber- 
ately followed, the lips feeling as though 
there were a drawstring running through 
them. When high notes are to be played, 
of course the string is drawn to a small 
round opening, but when the difficult low 
tones are required the drawstring (or 
ring of muscles pressing from the corners 
of the mouth towards the opening) hold 
the lips open in a round shape which 
matches the rim of the mouthpiece. 

No complicated or “scientific” drills are 
necessary to build this embouchure. The 
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CORRELATE Your 
INSTRUMENTAL 


And VOCAL Work 
With the NEW 


Collection of Ensembles 
(Selected from “Keep on Singing’’) 


KEEP ON 
PLAYING 


30 Books, for All 
Combinations— 
Practical for 
Solos, Duets, 
Trios, Quartets, 
etc., Up to Full 
Band or Or- 
chestra. 


Edited and Arranged by 


IRVING CHEYETTE 


For Voices 





INSTRUMENTS 
SING, 














CONTENTS 
Ash Grove Lovely Night 
At Break of Day (Chwatal) 
(Czechoslovak) Lullaby (Brahms) 


Beautiful Dreamer Lullaby (Mozart) 
Bells of Bethlehem Lullay, Thou Little 
Bendemeer’s Stream Child 

Break Forth, O Beau- Now bs the Month of 


a 
Be ae, NaS 
Bring A Torch, e la fale 
Jeannette, Isabella Skye Boat Song 


Swansea Town 
Children’s Prayer 
(Humperdinck) a 


(Esthonian) Viennese 
Good Night Wandering (Schubert) 
In Dulci Jubilo Ye Watchers and Ye 
Listen To The Lambs Holy Ones 
RETAIL PRICES: 
PD. ia cc sc scdscccues 75c 
Se I G0 ny ance wekeeus Each 40c 


Complete SAMPLE Number Sent FREE 
to Supervisors and Teachers on Request 


ow 


AND with the 
FAMOUS SONG BOOK 


KEEP ON (ieee 
SINGING 


More Than 100 
Vocal Gems for 
Assembly 
“Sings” and 
Mixed Chorus— 
Folk Tunes, Part 
Songs and Clas- 
sics. 

(For partial con- 
tents, see above.) 


Price 25 cents 


ONE “Get Acquainted’’ Copy of 
“Keep On Singing’’ Sent to 
Teachers for 10 Cents 


PAULL- PIONEER MUSIC CORP. 


1657 Broadway, New York City 
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Ready October 15, 1938 


The 
‘Well - Tempered 
String Quartet 





A Book of Counsel and 
Entertainment for all 
Lovers of Chamber 


Music by 
BRUNO AULICH and 
ERNST HEIMERAN 

The English Translation by 


D. MILLAR CRAIG 


Price $1.00 





A Choral Novelty for 
the Male Glee Club! 


Eight Choruses from 


‘Beggar’s Opera 
by GAY and PEPUSCH 


Arranged for Men’s Voices 

with two and four hand 

piano accompaniment by 
RICHARD T. GORE 


Price, complete, 50 cents 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 


Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO. 


159 East 48th St., New York 





The . 


Fastern Conference 


Boston—March 14-17 





REETINGS to one and all: First, on 
G your calendars, mark off the dates 
of March 14, 15, 16, and 17 and write 
3oston in big red letters over those dates ; 
they will all be red-letter days for those 
who attend the sixteenth meeting (sixth 
biennial) of the Eastern Conference. 


Second, go to your superintendent or 
pr.acipal, tell him of these dates, and ask 
permission to attend. The only way to 
prevent conflicting events on those dates 
is to confer with the administrators early 
so that they will not plan other things 
for you at that time. 


Third, I cannot go into any details of 
the program in this issue, although many 
outstanding events are all but definitely 
settled and all New England is bending 
every effort, even at this early date, to 
make this a memorable event. 

Just to show one way in which New 
England educators are getting behind the 
Conference, the New England Music Fes- 
tival Association will hold its annual fes- 
tival in Boston as:a part of the program 
for the Conference. The Festival Asso- 
ciation has a long history which includes 
many successful projects that have greatly 
aided the development of music in this 
section of the country. Last March, its 
chorus, orchestra, and band performed at 
New London, Connecticut, in a manner 
to make anyone proud of music in the 
schools of today. Therefore, we can all 
look forward to an event for the final 
night of the convention in Boston that 
alone will be worth the time and effort 
of attending. 


James A. Ecker, director of music in 
the public schools of Boston, has already 
spent a great deal of time and energy in 
rounding out many other events for this 
Conference, the details of which will be 
given in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
I wish that I might tell you more about 
the program, but further information 
must be withheld until a few more final 
details are worked out. 

Your president has one very definite 
aim in regard to the convention, and that 
is to try to keep the program from be- 
coming too crowded. Of course, this 
means that many important phases of 
music education must be reserved for 
some future meetings, because it is not 
possible to give time for every phase of 
school music education as we find it to- 
day. Another aim is to try to arrange 
the program in such a manner that the 
young supervisor will find it most help- 
ful and beneficial; effort is being made 
to plan, for example, important phases of 
instrumental music and vocal music, so 
that there will be less conflict than in the 
past and so that it will be possible for the 
young teacher who must do both phases 
of work to be able to attend important 
sections of each. 

How would you like to attend a banquet 
that is not overloaded with speeches? 
30th Mr. Ecker and your president have 
pledged themselves to try to arrange as 
near a speechless banquet as possible! 

Memberships are now due, and let’s go 
to Boston with a record membership for 
this year! 

F. CoLwett ConkKiin, President 





California- Western Conference 


Long Beach—April 3-6 

















STANDARDS OF 
ADJUDICATION 
? 


Report of the Committee on Ad- 
judication of the American Band- 
masters Association, and other 
material pertaining to the manage- 
ment of and participation in inter- 
scholastic music competitions. A 
handbook of value to every director, 
and a manual for sponsors of 
contests. 


50¢ postpaid 


Published by 
National School Band Association 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
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California-Western convention plans 
was telegraphed to the Conference office 
by President S. Earle Blakeslee: 


Tea FOLLOWING message concerning 


Plans for April convention of Cali- 
fornia-Western Conference progressing 
splendidly. Four great nights: Long 
Beach famous pageant, united colleges 
festival, chorus and orchestra, premier of 
unique new romantic musical comedy pre- 
sented by courtesy of well-known city 
sending complete cast, orchestra, chorus, 
under famous director; finally, All-Con- 
ference Chorus, Orchestra, Band, under 
national authorities and many outstanding 
leaders within the Conference—all staged 
at celebrated civic auditorium. Executive 
board with Vice-Chairman Gertrude 
Fisher, Directing Chairman Edith Hitch- 
cock, both of Long Beach, actively work- 
ing with presidents assuring emphasis on 
all vital problems of most notable and 
profitable convention. 


Music educators from Utah will meet 
with the California-Western Conference 
at the 1939 sectional meeting. We are 
glad indeed to welcome this enthusiastic 
contingent from Utah. Our California- 
Western Conference is growing—orig- 
inally we were a state unit only—then 
Arizona and Nevada joined us, and at 
the St. Louis biennial, Utah was added. 

At the Long Beach meeting we want 
not only good representation from Cali- 
fornia but we want our members from 
Arizona, Nevada and Utah to be present. 
We want your boys and girls to be 
members of our all-Conference groups. 

Plans for the program are in the form- 
ative stage and your executive board soli- 
cits your suggestions. What would you 
like to have included in the 1939 program ? 


S. E. B. 
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The 1938 Yearbook Is Ready 


Summary of Contents 


General Topics: Music in the Cultural Life of Amer- 
ica—Griggs; Music—A New Force in America—Dunham; 
Forces Affecting Musical Progress—Miessner; The Status 
of Contemporary Music—Hanson; Music for All Levels 
of Intelligence — Biddle; ASCAP and Music Educa- 
tion—Paine; The 1938 Convention—Its Three Major 
Purposes—Maddy; Federal Music Project's Contribution 
to American Music—Maier; The Professional Musician 
and the Music Educator—Farmer; Essentials of Element- 
ary School Music— Mursell; Theory and Practice — 
Beattie; One Hundred Years of American Music — 
Studebaker; “Musicana Americana” — Hares; A State 
Program of Music Education—King; A Balanced School 
Music Program—Conklin; The John Adams Musicales— 
Lott; Trends in Instrumental Music Teaching—Green; 
School Music in Louisiana—Burns. 








Integration, Correlation, Fusion: The Advantages to 
Music of an Integrated Program — Pitts; Is Music in 
Danger of Losing Its Identity?—Earhart; A Philosophy 
of Integration—Carson; Music in an Integrative Program 
—Duncan; Planning and Executing an Integrated Pro- 
gram—Shuck; Music and the Core Curriculum—Curtis; 
The Enrichment of Elementary School Music Through 
Integration—Mursell. 





Music Appreciation: All Music Courses as Music Ap- 
preciation — Morgan; Music Appreciation in General 
Classes and for Special Groups—Baldwin; Music Appre- 
ciation Through Instrumental Performance — Findlay; 
Areas of Appreciation—Miessner; Appreciation Through 
Singing—Dennis. 


Research and Experimental Projects: Experimental 
Problems in Music Listening—Schoen; Possibilities and 
Pitfalls of Educational Research—Mursell; Evaluating the 
Educational Outcomes of Instruction in Music—Diede- 
rich; Research as a Basis for Intelligent Teaching — 
Larson; A Basic Program for Music Study in Grades 4, 
5, 6—Research Council; Report of the Committee on 
Experimental Projects—Flagg. 


Teacher Education: Bases for Admission to Teacher 
Education in Music—-Dickey; Music Training for Gen- 
eral Classroom Teachers—Otterstein; A Report on Higher 
Degrees — Jones; Cultural Training in Music for the 
Nonprofessional Student in Colleges—Landsbury. 


College and University Music: Conducting the Col- 
lege Choir—Krone; The College and University Orches- 
tra—Swalin; Choral Music in the College and University 
— Weaver; The Administration of College Choirs — 
Kuypers; The Organization of College Choirs—Hower- 
ton; University and College Orchestras—Dalley. 


Music Theory: Some Techniques for Correlating 
Elementary Theory, Sight Reading, Dictation, and Gen- 
eral Appreciation—Jones; Extensive Expressive Experi- 
ence as a Prerequisite for Theory—Brix; The Status of 
Theory in Secondary Schools—Schaeffer; Articulation of 
Junior High School Theory with the Grades Above and 
Below — Wright; Some Techniques in Building Basic 
Musicianship—Cuyler; Music Theory in the Liberal Arts 
College—Howell. 





Creative Music: Creative Music— Fox; The Educa- 
tional Value of Creative Music—Mursell. 


Radio: Music and American Youth Broadcasts — 
Dykema; Preparation for a Broadcast an Educational 
Force—Earhart; Selecting Organizations for Broadcasts— 
Clausen; Utilizing a Broadcast as a Community Asset— 
Glenn; Music Education by Radio in the South—More; 
The Broadcaster and Music Education—LaPrade; Going 
on the Air—Morgan; Music Education by Radio in the 


Eastern Area—Lindsay; Problems in Microphone Place- 
ment—LaPrade; Classroom Instruction by Radio—Head; 
Education by Radio—kKeith. 


Music in Rural Schools: Music in the Ungraded School 
—Hood; Music in Rural Education—Hester; Keport o. 
the Committee on Music in Rural Schools. 


Vocal Music: The Emergent Voice—Muyskens; Voice 
Training in the Schools: Is it Education or Exhibition? 
—Wilcox; Articulation of Junior High School Vocal 
Music with the Grades Above and Below—Ingalls; Ar- 
ticulation of High School and College Music — Welch. 


Instrumental Music: The Use of Recordings in Teach- 
ing Instrumental Music—Ruddick; Teaching Techniques 
and the Organization of Bands and Orchestras in Ele- 
mentary Schools — Hannen; The Growth of the Child 
Through Instrumental Music—Coulter; An Experiment in 
Instrumental Music—Shuck. 





Piano Class Instruction: Problems Relative to Piano 


Class Methods—Rodgers. 


Music in Social Life, Postschool Music: The Confer- 
ence and Music in Social Life—Maddy; National Recrea- 
tion Association’s Music Services—Frieswyk; National 
Federation of Music Club’s Plan for Young People 
Ober; Oglebay Park, Community Center—Steckel; Com- 
munity Music in Flint, Michigan—Norton; Social Service 
Implications of Music Teaching — Pierce; Community 
Music in Cincinnati—Glore; The Rochester Music Guild 
—Miller; The Report of the Committee on Music in 
Social Life—McConathy. 


Church Music: What Church Music Can Contribute 
to the Community — Wheelwright; What School and 
Community Music Can Contribute to the Church — 
Glenn. 





Historical and Organization Miscellany: In Retro- 
spect—Birge; Music Education Exhibitors Association— 
Davis; In the Spirit of Codperation; Ohio Music Edu- 
cation Association—McEwen; The Missouri Music Edu- 
cators Association — Douglass; Development of School 
Music Competitions—A Brief Historical Sketch. 


od 
The foregoing lists the contents of Part I. Part II is 


devoted to resolutions, constitutions, directory, statistical 
data and index. 





MEMBER’S ORDER FORM 
M.E.N.C. YEARBOOK for 1938 


seem eee 


I enclose $1.75—the member's price, and understand the book will 
be sent postpaid. 


C) I am a member of the M. E. N. C. 


-] I wish to become a member, and include $3.00 for membership 


dues and Journal subscription. 


Mail to Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
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CLASS INSTRUCTION 


for BAND ond ORCHESTRA 


By JOHN F. VICTOR 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


W. ARE HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE the appointment of six distributors who will hereafter serve both the 
music dealers and all users of our publications throughout the United States and Canada. These 


distributors, and the states they will serve are as follows: 








HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. Serving Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
10 East 43rd Street Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
New York, New York. vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and District of Columbia. 
BRODT MUSIC COMPANY Serving North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ala- 
108 West 5th Street bama, Georgia, and Florida. 
| 


Charlotte, North Carolina. 

EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU Serving Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
30 East Adams, at Wabash consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Chicago, Illinois. Montana, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming. 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY Serving Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mex- 
112 West Houston Street ico, and Oklahoma. 





San Antonio, Texas. 


PREEMAN-MATTHEWS MUSIC CO. Serving Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Arizona, | 


733 South Flower Street Utah, and Idaho. 
Los Angeles, California. 
GORDON V. THOMPSON, Ltd. Serving All of Canada. 


193-195 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

All orders received by us will therefore be forwarded to the proper distributor, to be filled by 
them. There will be no change in any arrangements with music dealers, and the same discounts now 
being granted to dealers or schools will remain in effect. All dealers as well as schools and instructors 
who have been so patient with us in the past will now be able to enjoy one day service and lowered 
shipping expense to almost any point in the United States. Each distributor will maintain an ample 
stock and promptly fill all orders received from music dealers, or from the schools, instructors, or 
individuals, who have formerly sent their orders direct to us. 


We are also pleased to announce the opening of our General and Distribution Offices at 


Surre 501 Union CentTRAL Buiwpine, CiINcINNATI, OHIO 


and shall be happy to have our friends visit us when in Cincinnati. 


All orders from schools, instructors or individuals should continue to be given to the music dealer 
from whom past purchases were made, or else should be sent to the distributor of our publications 
that is now serving the state in which you are located. Any correspondence or inquiries of suc 
nature that requires our specific attention should be addressed to our Cincinnati office. 





| Victor PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ott Ceti. 1. 7 gl MP ©) oI | © 21-1) 41 41) | Se Pe 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: SUITE SO!i UNION CENTRAL BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO ~ 
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Southwestern Conference 
San Antonio— April 12-15 





S AN ANTONIO will be an ideal host city 
for us. Every member of the South- 
western Conference should begin now to 
plan to attend the meeting in San Antonio 
next spring—to participate in the three- 
day program which your Executive Com- 
mittee is planning and to visit the inter- 
esting historical places which abound in 
San Antonio. 

Early in July your president met with 
the local committee in San Antonio. 
Superintendent J. C. Cochran, Assistant 
Superintendent Thomas Portwood, and 
Otto Zoeller gave us their time unspar- 
ingly. We investigated hotel facilities 
which are especially suited to our needs. 
The Municipal Auditorium will be an 
ideal place for our concerts and larger 


meetings. 
a. 


The recently organized Texas Music 
Educators Association will codperate 
with the local group in San Antonio in 
acting as host to our group. Ward G. 
Brandstetter, President of the T.M.E.A., 
came to San Antonio for the July meet- 
ing and assisted in the general program 
plans. For the spring meeting an All- 
Southwestern band and All-Southwestern 
orchestra will be organized—these groups 
to be sponsored both by the Conference 
and the T.M.E.A. 

Members will be interested in the plan 
regarding the choral organization. In 
cooperation with Region Six of the Na- 
tional School Vocal Association, the 
Southwestern Conference will sponsor 


the 1939 official choral competition-festi- 
vals of that region. Plans have been 
made whereby choral groups which enter 
from states not in Region Six will be 
recognized. Each choral group will par- 
ticipate in the auditions, will receive ad- 
judication, and all of the choruses will 
present a combined concert, perhaps on 
the final night of the Conference. Well- 
known conductors are being engaged for 
the orchestra and band. These groups 
will also present a concert. 


In combination with the fine concerts 
we shall have by these organized groups, 
plans are being made for a series of vocal 
and instrumental clinics—we want this to 
be a laboratory Conference so that our 
members may profit from association with 
our great conductors and clinic directors. 

The Gunter Hotel will be our official 
headquarters. The students in the All- 
Conference organizations will be housed 
in hotels close to the official hotel at 
reasonable rates. 

There will be time for sightseeing for, 
after our recent visit to San Antonio, we 
are anxious that our members also have 
an opportunity to see the places where 
so much history has been made. After 
your spring visit to San Antonio, you 
will be glad we chose San Antonio as 
our 1939 meeting place. 


Subsequent issues of the JOURNAL 
will bring additional news to you, and 
don’t forget we welcome suggestions for 
the program from every member. 

CATHARINE E. Strouse, President 





LUNCHEON MEETING—SAN ANTONIO 


The above picture includes Southwestern Conference officers, the president and representatives of 
the Texas Music Educators Association and some of the members of the Planning and Budget 


Committee of the Southwestern Conference. 


Hotel, Southwestern Conference headquarters, on July 7. 


This group met at a luncheon meeting in the Gunter 


Reading from left to right: Mina Burnett, 


Bd. of Educ., San Antonio; Francis. de Burgos, San Antonio; Mrs. Lulu Griesenbeck, San Antonio; 
Otto Wick, Univ. of San Antonio; Ward G. Brandstetter, Pres., T.M.E.A., Palestine; Catharine E. 


Strouse, President, Southwestern Conference, Emporia, Kan. ; 
San Antonio; Vanett Lawler, Assistant Executive Secretary, 
G. Brown, Pres., Fed. of Music Clubs, San Antonio; Otto Zoeller, San Antonio; Mrs. F. L. 
4th Vice-Pres., Texas Fed. of Music Clubs, San Antonio Fed. of Music Clubs. 


Thomas B. Portwood, Asst. Supt., 
M.E.N.C., Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Clinton 
Carson, 
At the meeting, not 


in the picture: Supt. J. C. Cochran, San Antonio; Mother M. Angelique and Sister M. Amabilis, 
representing Our Lady of the Lake College ; Sister Mary Laurence and Sister Mary Bernarda, 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio. 
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@ History of Music 








Everybody's 
Little History of Music 


By Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt 
5\4x8\y inch, paper; 64 pp. 
Price 60 cents 
Believe it or don’t—but this is the first and 


only handy, comprehensive, scholarly, low priced 

History of Music in the English language. 

WILL EARHART: one of the most useful little 
handbooks that anyone interested in music 
should possess. 

EDNA McEACHERN: the best ‘‘thumbnail’’ 
History of Music I have ever seen. 

EARL V. MOORE: one of the most useful 





publications in many years . . . congratula- 
tions! 

EDWIN BARNES:.... a real gm... 

> “ween CLIFTON: . a splendid 
job .. 

RUSSELL V. MORGAN: .... a valuable 
survey... 





os String Ensemble 








“Symphonic Strings” 
By ARCADY DUBENSKY 


A series of exemplary compositions and arrange- 

ments for string orchestra featured caatede © 

Alfred Wallenstein over Station WOR. 
Especially recommended: 

Bach-Kodaly, Father in Heaven 

Grieg, Berceuse 

Dubensky, Russian Soldiers’ Song 

Tchaikovsky, Scherzo 


THE BEST BY TEST 


scores $1.50; parts each 15 cents 





@ French Choruses 








French Folk Songs 


‘Six of the most delectable French folk songs 
have been taken in hand by RUGGERO VENE 
and arranged for 3-part (piano acc.) women’s 
chorus with results that place them among the 
true adornments of the choral literature.*’ French 
and English texts. The songs so treated are: 


**Ass Geir de le lune” ..cccccccccccccts $0.15 
“Si le roy m avelé Gees” occc0 cs veenss .10 
<r rrrrrrrer TTT 10 
““Les trois princesses’’...cccccccctevece «15 
‘*En passant par la Lorraine’’........... mt 
“Jardin d’Amour’’...ccccccccccccocece 15 








@ Music for Recorder | 





Music for Recorder 


Giesbert, Method for the Recorder....... $1.20 
Twittenhoff, How to Play the Recorder... .35 
Giesbert, First Ensemble Playing, 2 pt... .25 


Giesbert, We Play Folk Songs, 2 pt..... .25 
Handel, Pieces and Dances, 2 pt. ....... By 
From Old Vienna, 2 pt. ......seeeeeeee .25 
Haydn, Twenty -four Dances, 3 pt. ...... 1.00 
Send to ‘‘headquarters’’ for your Recorder 


We have more than fifty selections to 
offer. 


Ask for special list. 


Music. 





ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
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- CLARINETS 


4 MODELS + $150 to $185 


@ Duplicating the supreme 
: achievements of the famed me 
Loree Oboes and English 
Horn, we present four 
models of Clarinets by this 
skillful French artist and 
reed instrument craftsman. 
Write for illustrated folder 
and complete details. 


‘ 


OBOES 
4 MODELS : $575 te $470 


AN ENGLISH HORN 
ey 
CONTINENTAL 


MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 9645, 630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Michigan Forces Mobilize 


for North Central Con ference 
Detroit — March 19-23 








Preliminary Meeting in June 


iy rue Woodward Room of the Hotel 


Statler, Detroit, on June 18 some of 


the officers of the North Central Con- 
ference met with Superintendent Cody, 
Fowler Smith, Director of Music, and 
officers and representatives of other in- 
terested organizations of Detroit and 
Michigan, to lay general plans for the 
1939 meeting of the North Central in 
Detroit. Subsequent issues of the Jour- 
NAL will give you the complete program. 
In this issue we want to give you the 
names of some of the representatives at 
the June meeting, most of whom appear 
in the above picture: 

Supt. Frank Cody, Detroit; Charles 
B. Righter, Pres. North Central Con- 
ference, Iowa City, Ia.; Fowler Smith, 
Dir. Music Dept., Pres. of M.M.E.A.; 
King Stacy, Pres. Mich. Band and Orches- 
tra Directors Assn., Lansing; Franklyn 
S. Weddle, chairman, M.E.A., Region 2, 
Music Section, President Mich. School 
Vocal Assn.; N. J. Quickstad, Supt. of 
Schools, Royal Oak, representing admin- 
istrators of suburban committees, and 
Michigan Congress of P.T.A.; Mabel 
Arbuckle, Supervisor of Art Education, 
Detroit; Francis W. Belched, Detroit 
Public Schools; Herman Browe, Assist- 
ant Supt., Detreit; H. Whorlow Bull, 
Director of Music, Windsor, Ont., Can- 
ada; Donald Carpp, Lansing; L. B. 
Durham, Pres. H. S. Div. D.T.A.; Mary 
F. Farnsworth, Pres. D.T.A.; Gertrude 
Fleming, Supervising Instr. of Music, 
Elementary Schools, Detroit; James A. 
Gibb, Wayne Univ., Detroit; Adelaide 
Hart, Pres. I-&-A Detroit Music Edu- 
cators Club; Isabelle H. Hoersch, chair- 
man, membership committee I-&-A De- 
troit Music Educators Club; Manley E. 
Irwin, Detroit; Orvis Lawrence, De- 
troit; Leo Lemke, Wayne Univ., De- 
troit; Ida Lockwood, Pres. Elem. Div. 
D.T.A.; Julia McCarthy, Pres. Admn. 
Div. D.T.A.; W. R. MclIntire, Vice- 
Pres. M.M.E.A., East Lansing; David 
Mattern, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor; 
Roy M. Miller, Sec’y M. M. E. A. 
and I-&-A Detroit Music Educators 
Club; Edward D. Mosher, Director of 


Northrup, 
Member Engineering Society, Detroit; 


Music, Dearborn; Ralph T. 


William W. Norton, Flint (Mich.) 
Community Music Assn.; Graham _ T. 
Overgard, Wayne Univ., Detroit; Roy 
M. Parsons, Director of Music, High- 
land Park; Paul I. Raveine, Director of 
Research, Detroit Public Schools; Ar- 
thur H. J. Searle, Supervising Instructor 
of High School Music, Detroit; John E. 
Sedan, Detroit Conv. and Tourist Bur- 
eau; M. E. Shattuck, Detroit School 
Men’s Club; Clera E. Starr, Music Dept. 
Div. of Instr., Detroit; Edith Rhetts 
Tilton, Detroit; Virginia Anne Weis- 
inger, Supervisor of Music, East Lan- 
sing; Walter Whittinghill, Dir. Dept. 
Visual and Auditory Education, Detroit. 


All Groups Coéperate 


From this impressive list of interested 
folks who attended the June meeting, it 
is obvious that we shall not be lacking in 
help and support from Detroit and the 
State of Michigan. 

Coéperating organizations in the five- 
day festival are Michigan Band and Or- 
chestra Directors Association, Michigan 
School Vocal Association and_ the 
Michigan Music Educators Association. 
Special events to be sponsored by the 
Michigan Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association and the Michigan School 
Vocal Association have already been 
planned and will be announced by the 
presidents, King Stacy (Band and Or- 
chestra Directors Association) and Frank- 
lyn Weddle (School Vocal Association) 
very soon. 

Early in October a meeting of the local 
committee and the Executive Committee 
of the North Central Conference will be 
held in Detroit to determine further plans. 

Your Executive Committee is anxious 
to give you the kind of a program you 
want—one which will be most helpful to 
you. Program plans are still flexible and 
we welcome your suggestions. 

Cuaries B. Ricuter, President 
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Music in a Progressive School 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-THREE 





easier to explain the function of the individualized lesson sheets. 
To learn to sing well and enjoy it is the purpose and the ideal 
of every class lesson in vocal music; and in the study of the 
individualized lessons, each child is helped to realize that the 
only purpose and value of understanding and applying the me- 
chanics of music is to help him perform music more artistically. 


Except for the study songs which are selected by the teacher 
in correlation with the individualized lesson sheets, all the songs 
are chosen by the students. The children choose their songs 
by having the teacher play and sing several songs for them; 
then they select the songs which they like best by popular vote. 
Sometimes a small group of children are chosen by the class to 
look through the various songbooks provided for each class and 
to select songs for the teacher to play. The children are en- 
couraged to listen for appropriate songs at home and on the 
radio, so that these songs may also be brought before the class 
for them to accept or reject. An active repertoire (songs 
learned), as well as a passive repertoire (songs to be learned), 
is maintained at all times; and the children have an active part 
in determining what songs shall be included in their passive 
repertoire. 

By following this plan, the children are more enthusiastic 
about singing, for they invariably select songs which are on 
their own level of interest and development, and which have 
emotional content pleasing and satisfying to them. This plan 
also presents a social situation in which the teacher may lead a 


discussion about the relative merits of the songs being chosen, 


and through guidance, the children are helped to appreciate, to 
judge, and to be critically aware of the elements which charac- 
terize good songs. 

(¢) Music Appreciation—The music appreciation course in 
this level is correlated with social studies and art. The courses 
of study in these departments are synchronized so that the chil- 
dren are given opportunity to understand the relationship of 
music and art to the mores and to the community life in which 
The social studies course creates the nucleus 
cultural 


they were created. 
or framework for a vast amount of experiences in 
fields which ordinarily are not included in the elementary school 
program unless a similar type of organization is followed. By 
presenting the social studies, art, and music in a parallel man- 
ner, each child is helped to organize and to interpret his ex- 
periences in these fields so that they are richer and more mean- 
ingful to him. 
3. The Elective Level 

The third level of the music program extends from the eighth 
grade to the senior high school and is called the elective period. 
The number of students who elect music at this level and the 
strength of the musical organizations during this period measure 
not only what is being accomplished at this time but also re- 
flect the attitudes, the spirit, and the actual achievement of the 
preceding levels of music development. 

During the elective level, the class methods and procedures 
are much the same as those used in the developmental level, 
except that there is less and less need for study of the funda- 
mentals of music, and more need for the application of these 
problems. The role of the teacher at this level consists of con- 
tinually leading the students into increasingly higher levels of 
achievement and helping them to apply what they have already 
learned, thus helping them to release the musical feeling of a 
composition more beautifully. 








Univ. © 

; Annie 
oe " Hail, Hail 

‘ Star-Span- 
= Beautiful, 


m. 75 cents 








ni 
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d in aT 
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WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 
137 W. Fourth St. 
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G. RICORDI—STRING .ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


Edited by Dr. J. M. Coopersmith 





String 
Score (each) Pa 


J. S. BACH-COOPERSMITH 

1. Sarabande (French Suite No. 1).$ .50 $ .15 
SCRIABINE-COOPERSMITH 

2. Prelude in E minor............. 50 15 


C. DEBUSSY-COOPERSMITH 


3. Mazurka 


NY-1114 
N Y-1097 
N Y-1099 
N Y-1083 
NY-1025 
NY-1075 
N Y-1076 
N Y-1049 
NY-1051 
NY-1019 
NY- 957 


NY- 961 
NY- 955 


NY- 962 
NY- 963 
NY- 913 
NY- 958 


NY- 960 
N Y-1098 


NY-1133 
NY-1134 
NY-1113 
NY-1094 
NY-1078 
NY-1082 


N Y-1084 
NY- 987 


sdovas enee Reese neuceoes 75 33 


rts 





NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 


Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred (A Cappella) 
df Pee re erry 


Come Away Death (A Cappella) by R. Vené 
I’m a Jolly Old Rover, by Geoffrey O’Hara 
a OE es WU cc ec ccckecccéaceeces 


O, Vanished Loveliness (Donaudy) Arr. by 
R. Vené 
O, Likeness, Dim and Faded (Donaudy) 
SE Ge PE nescetecsbvncedtbevesses 


Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee (Mon- 
teverdi) Arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy..... 


Far Down the Mother Volga, Arr. by Har- 
vey Enders 
Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), Arr. by Mark An- 
drews 
Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love 
Away (A Cappella), by H. T. Burleigh... 
Wade in de Water, by Harvey Enders..... 
Come and Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Ken- 
neth Yost 
The Harvest (Rachmaninoff), Arr. by Wil- 
PET icacdciieekdvhawadvetpegeeande 


Fool That I Am (A Cappella), by Carlette 
C. Thomas 


A Sea Dirge (A Cappella), by R. Vené..... 
White and Red (A Cappella), by R. Vené.. 
Sigh No More (A Cappella), by R. Vené.. 


Hark, Hark! The Lark (A Cappella), by R. 
Vené 


Ce 


$ .20 


15 
15 
15 
15 


5 


15 
15 
15 


15 


15 


String 
Score (each) Parts’ 
AUSTIN BORGUGNO 
CE Uihk iat acaba nee ones ens $1.00 $ .15 
ANONYMOUS-BORGUGNO 
5. Believe me, if all Those Endearing 
i. AO eer eee 50 AS 
ANONYMOUS-COOPERSMITH 
6. Du alter Stefansturm (Viennese 
i + ieee 15 
FEMALE VOICES (S.S.A.) 
NY-1118 Walk Together, Children, Arr. by H. T 
NS ke aahnegik Rin i cediquiaie a beta ede ane 15 
NY-1127 A Summer Night, Arr. by Victor Harris... .15 
NY-1128 The Throstle, Arr. by Victor Harris....... 15 
NY-1106 Tell Me, O Blue, Blue Sky (Giannini), Arr. 
3 ¢. 0 eer rerrre 15 
NY-1104 Love at Dusk, by Genevieve Davis......... 15 
NY-1102 Morning Prayer, by Giulia Recli........... .20 
NY-1101 A Mother Sleeps, by Giulia Recli........... .20 
NY-1096 Love’s Secret Betrayed (Cornelius), Arr. by 
=e er errr Bk 
NY-1095 The Best Love Letter (Cornelius), Arr. by 
ie WE aus tacnLeveratin dese ebediuce sak as 
NY-1093 A Child’s Song of Christmas (Two-Part), 
2 Oe eR re Yi 
NY-1077 Devotion, by R. Vené..................06- 15 
NY-1079 Morning Song (Mendelssohn), Arr. by Wm. 
aah Nica Wed aieiaaeind Ra wa Wakes 55 
NY-1080 The Shepherds, by Paul Vellucci.......... .20 
NY-1057 Serenade (P. Mascagni), Arr. by G. H. 
ll Re een eee 15 
NY-1050 The Soldier’s Bride (Rachmaninoff) Arr. 
Be ls Pee I y vscc ceccseccnsese a5 
NY-1048 Now Let Me Die (C. Monteverdi), Arr. by 
Pe IIIS, is bition dé eee bmanned we AS 
NY-1023 O Mio Babbino Caro (Gianni Schicchi) 
(Puccini), Arr. by G. H. Pickering....... .20 
NY-1041 Art Thou Sleeping, My Maiden (Jensen), 
Ase. Ber G. TE. PURER cc cccccccescccss 15 
NY-1044 Sylvelin (Sinding), Arr. by R. Vené....... 35 
NY-1013 De Blin’ Man Stood On de Road (5-pt.) 
Negro Spiritual, by H. T. Burleigh...... 15 
NY- 974 Widmung (Franz), Translated and Arr. by 
PE nok cedscesecsquicesesss Re 


MIXED VOICES 


*Tis me, O Lord, Arr. by George W. Kem- 
mer 
You Goin’ to Reap Jus’ What You Sow, 
pe A ee eee 
Hold On (Negro Spiritual), by H. T. Bur- 
leigh 
Out of the Orient Crystal Skies, by John A. 
Graham 
Steal Away, Arr. by G. W. Kemmer....... 
Lead Kindly Light, Arr. by G. O’Hara.... 
Come Unto Him (Secchi), K. Yost........ 
O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spirit- 
ual) (A Cappella), by H. T. Burleigh.... 


5 


15 


NY- 952 


NY- 956 


NY- 972 
NY- 909 


NY- 992 
NY- 980 


NY- 977 


O Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (A Cap- 
ae a a, re 15 


Come and Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Ken- 
neth Yost 15 


os, 2? SS eee .20 
Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), Arr. by Ackley 


SEES 0n0535 ids Konkdeuntes cavenneenens 15 
I Got Me Flowers, by Carlette Thomas... .15 
Balulalow (Cradle Song, XIV Century) (A 

CO, UE WO ies paseccvvkSicude AS 
Tryste Noel, by Wintter Watts............ .20 





12 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





in all Combinations. 


Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
Ask for Catalogue. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
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Association and Club News 





Missouri M. E. A. 


4 THE FOURTH annual music clinic will 
be held at University Laboratory School, 
in Columbia, Missouri, December 1, 2, 
and 3, under the sponsorship of the Mis- 
souri Music Educators Association. The 
three-day program will comprise discus- 
sions, clinics, and demonstrations of 
various phases and problems in music, 
among which are the following: band, 
orchestra, and choral work, creative 
music, class instruction, fundamentals of 
drumming, marching bands, string prob- 
lems, rural school music, and teacher- 
training. Two special concerts will be 
presented by, and under the direction of, 
the music department of the University 
of Missouri; a panel discussion on con- 
tests will be held; exhibits of materials 
will be featured. 

Noble Cain, of Chicago, has been in- 
vited to direct the choral sessions; Clar- 
ence E. Sawhill, of Urbana, Illinois, the 
band sessions; T. Frank Coulter, of 
Joplin, Charles E. Overholt, of Butler, 
and David R. Robertson, of Conway, 
Arkansas, the orchestra sessions. Among 
others who will present special phases of 
music work, are: Henry C. Ruester, of 
St. Louis, drumming; George T. Bennett, 
of Red Oak, Iowa, drum majoring and 
marching bands; Lee Lockhart, instru- 
mental class instruction; Dean E. Doug- 
lass, teacher training and rural school 
music; Rogers Whitmore and David R. 
Robertson, string problems. 

The clinic band, orchestra, and chorus 
for two of the sessions will be made up 
of supervisors and teachers in attendance. 
Cards will be sent to every supervisor 
in the state for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the instrument which they wish to 
play in the clinic groups, or the part 
which they wish to sing in the chorus. 
This plan should contribute livelier in- 
terest and larger attendance. 


The clinic band, orchestra, and chorus 
for the third session will be selected from 


average Class C and CC high schools. 
A mimeographed case history of each 
group will be presented to those in at- 
tendance for the purpose of showing how 
long the players have studied, how long 
their schools have offered music instruc- 
tion, and other pertinent information. The 
reason for this plan is that by far the 
greater majority of the directors in the 
state are from small schools, and they 
wish to see what can be done with aver- 
age groups such as they must face 
throughout the school year, rather than 
observe the work of highly selected 
groups of performers. 

Theodore F. Normann, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is local chairman of 
the clinic. Vice-Presidents Rogers Whit- 
more, of Columbia; Oliver Humo, of 
Shelbina, and Byron W. Munson, of 
Memphis, will preside at the various 
sessions.—]J AMES P. Ropertsonf President. 


West Virginia M. E. A. 


4 THE ANNUAL MEETING of the West 
Virginia Music Educators Association 
will be held in Charleston on Thursday 
and Friday, October 27 and 28, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of the 
West Virginia State Education Associa- 
tion. A new organization set-up for the 
state is to be voted on at the business 
meeting which is scheduled for October 
28, at which time there will also be the 
annual election of officers, a study and 
discussion of conditions and problems 
within the state, and the consideration of 
affiliated organizations. 

A meeting of the district and county 
supervisors division has been arranged 
for Thursday evening, October 27, by the 
chairman of that department, Mary Gem 
Huffman. 

The music program to be presented be- 
fore the State Education Association 
meeting on Friday evening, October 28, 
will include the State High School 
Chorus, under the direction of Max T. 
Krone, of Evanston, and the State High 


School Orchestra, conducted by Pierre 
Henrotte, of New York City. 

John R. Swales, of Parkersburg, chair- 
man of the State High School Orchestra, 
and C. C. Arms, of Clarksburg, chairman 
of the Chorus, have planned to hold meet- 
ings of their respective groups, apart 
from the regular rehearsal periods. Other 
sectional meetings are to be announced 
later.—J. Henry Francis, President. 


Michigan School Band and 


Orchestra Association 


4 THE First fall meeting of the Michigan 
School Band and Orchestra Association 
will be held September 18 in Grand 
Rapids. At this meeting, plans will be 
made for the annual Michigan School 
Instrumental Music Festival to be held 
at the University of Michigan in April. 
Plans will also be formulated for the 
Association’s part in the instrumental 
program of the North Central Conference 
at its meeting in Detroit, March 19-23. 

The officers for the 1938-39 season are: 
President—King Stacy, Lansing; Vice- 
President—Cleo G. Fox, Kalamazoo; 
Secretary—W. Merwyn Mitchell, Grand 
Rapids; Treasurer—William R. Cham- 
pion, Ann Arbor.—Kine Stacy, Presi- 
dent. 


Central Long Island M. E. A. 


4 At THE last meeting of the Association, 
officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President—Jack Van Brede- 
rode; Vice-President—Donald Gardner ; 
Treasurer—Clifford Ormsby; Secretary 
—Catherine E. Schlemmer. 

The guest of the evening was Jesse 
Lillywhite, of Southampton, Long Island, 
who discussed with the group the various 
ideas presented for the music section 
meeting of the Long Island Zone of the 
New York State Teachers Association, 
which meeting to be held in the fall. — 
CATHERINE E. SCHLEMMER, Secretary. 








King Stacy 


President, Michigan School Band 
and Orchestra Association 





J. Henry Francis 


President, West Virginia 
Music Educators Association 





Jessie Mangrum 
President, I-&-A St. Louis 
Music Educators Club 





John T. Roberts 


President, Colorado Instrumental 
Directors Association 
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Louisiana M. E. A. 


4 THE NEXT meeting of the Louisiana 
Music Education Association will be held 
November 17-19 in Baton Rouge, at 
which time it will convene as the Music 
Department of the Louisiana Teachers 
Association. New officers will be elected 
at this meeting. 

The state band competition-festival, 
held in Baton Rouge, May 6 and 7, was 
the climaxing event of Association activi- 
ties for the 1937-38 season. Louisiana 
State University and the East Baton 
Rouge Parish School Board were cohosts 
to approximately twenty-five hundred stu- 
dents who participated in the solo, en- 
semble, and band events. 


Prior to the final competition-festival 
event, three vocal and orchestral festivals 
were held in different sections of the state, 
and a general system of awarding by 
points was begun; this system provided 
that the schools taking part in the great- 
est number of events were to be given 
special awards, all such awards to be 
made at the conclusion of the final state 
event, at the time that the band awards 
were made. 

State Superintendent T. H. Harris, 
who was present at the state competition- 
festival, commented favorably upon the 
great progress made by school music 
since its inception under State Supervisor 
of Music Samuel T. Burns. 

The Association wishes to express 
regret over the loss of Mr. Burns, who 
has resigned as state supervisor of music 
in Louisiana to accept the position as 
head of the music education department 
of Indiana University. We regret to lose 
him, but we wish him well in his new 
duties. Lloyd V. Funchess, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Burns, assumes his new post 
with the good wishes of his many friends 
both in and outside the Association.— 
RALPH R. Port e, President. 


Chicago High School Music 
Teachers Club 


4 A PANEL discussion on “Nature and 
Music” between O. D. Frank, of the 
University of Chicago, and Ralph Nie- 
haus, of the Chicago City Opera Com- 
pany, will feature the first fall meeting 
of the Club to be held early in October. 
CLARE JoHN Tuomas, President. 


William Allen Abbott 


President, Minnesota Music 
Educators Association 


| 
| 
| 
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Clare John Thomas 


President, Chicago High School 
Music Teachers Club 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4 OFFICERS FOR the ensuing year were 
elected by the Wyoming Choral and 
Instrumental Directors Association as 
follows: President—A. L. Samuelson, 
Powell; Vice-President (vocal )—Grace 
P. Slind, Casper; Vice-President (instru- 
mental )—Neale Derringer, Wheatland; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Walter Savage, 
Casper. Board of Directors—Merle 
Prugh, Cody; J. P. Williams, Lander; 
Earl Mentzer, Buffalo; Jessie Mae Ag- 
new, Casper; Jessie E. Leffel, Cheyenne; 
Winston Buecher, Manville. 

The third annual state festival will be 
held in Casper, the tentative date being 
May 1.—A. L. Samuetson, President. 





New York State School Music 
Association 


4 THE NEXT important event to be spon- 
sored by the Association is the annual 
fall clinic, which will be held at Ithaca 
College of Music, December 1, 2, and 3. 
The guest conductors will be: Bands— 
Glenn Cliffe Bainum, of Northwestern 
University ; Orchestra—Karl Van Hosen. 
of the Eastman School of Music; Choral 
—Peter J. Wilhousky, of New York City. 
In addition to the Ithaca College Band, 
Orchestra, and Chorus, who participate 
annually, two large state bands will take 
part, one to be chosen from the best 
players in Class A and B schools and one 
from the best players in the Class C 
schools. The Ithaca College organiza- 
tions will play the Class A and B re- 
quired numbers. For this occasion, the 
concert band will comprise boys and girls 
from the Class A and B schools, the 
music to be prepared by them under their 
various directors prior to their arrival 
in Ithaca. Likewise, the chorus and or- 
chestra will have advance preparation. 
The boys and girls from the Class C 
schools will perform as a clinic band, 
playing Class C, D, and E numbers with- 
out preparation. The band and orchestra 
are expected to number one hundred 
players each, and the chorus from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred singers. 

At a meeting of the officers of the 
Association, held August 31, in Syracuse, 
matters of importance were discussed, 
and recommendations were prepared for 


presentation to the executive committee 
at its meeting October 12 at Ithaca Col- 
lege of Music—ArtHur R. GorANSON, 
President. 


Ohio M. E. A. 


A THE STATE-WIDE ballot for officers for 
the 1938-39 school year resulted in the 
re-election of the 1937-38 executive com- 
mittee and the election of four new board 
representatives, the fifth representative 
being re-elected. Thus the officers for 
1938-39 are: President, Eugene J. Weigel, 
Columbus; First Vice-President, in charge 
of membership, Gertrude A. DeBats, Bed- 
ford; Second Vice-President, in charge 
of publicity, George E. Waln, Oberlin; 
Treasurer—Paul E. Stevens, Delaware; 
Executive Secretary and Editor of The 
Triad—Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin. 
Board of Representatives—G. Austin 
Kuhns, Steubenville; Lawrence H. Alex- 
ander, Dover; Gerald M. Frank, Elyria; 
W. Oscar Jones, Defiance; Charles E. 
Luoma, Delaware. Honorary Members 
of the Board of Directors—Edith M. Kel- 
ler, Columbus; Harry F. Clarke, Cleve- 
land. In addition, F. L. Kinley, super- 
intendent of schools, of Findlay, serves 
as school administrators’ representative. 

The new 1939 music lists for use in 
O.M.E.A. music activities are nearly 
completed, according to Harry F. Clarke, 
chairman of the Instrumental Affairs 
Committee and Faye Rees, chairman of 
the Vocal Affairs Committee. Members 
who have made known their requests for 
the lists will receive them as soon as they 
are printed. 

Since the membership report for 1938 
of 577 on April 1, the total to August 1 
has been raised to 669. By comparison, 
the report of April 1, 1937, showed only 
393 paid members. 

Each new school year brings many 
changes in locations for teachers. It will 
be extremely helpful if all O.M.E.A. 
members who have changed mailing ad- 
dresses, will report such changes at once 
to The Triad, so that each issue may be 
received promptly. Send your change of 
address to Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin, 
Executive Secretary. 


Connecticut M. E. A. 


A THE oFFICERS of the Connecticut Music 
Education Association have planned an 
early fall meeting to be held at Pickwick 
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Arms Hotel in Greenwich. Mary C. 
Donovan, president of the Association, 
will be hostess. During the evening, plans 
will be made for a meeting of music 
educators to be held in October, a sec- 
tional conference of the all-state annual 
meetings. Plans for the state music fes- 
tival to be held in Greenwich in May, 
1939, will be the major topic of discus- 
sion. Toward making this meeting a 
success, Greenwich promises the codpera- 
tion of the school board, the recreation 
board, the merchants of Greenwich, and 
the Parent-Teachers Association. 

Owing to the pressure of other duties, 
Herbert A. France, of Connecticut State 
College, has resigned the presidency of 
the Association, and Miss Donovan, who 
was vice-president, will serve as president 
during the remainder of the term. Elec- 
tion of new officers will be held at the 
October meeting —Mary C. Donovan, 
President. 


Georgia M. E. A. 


A THE ANNUAL music teachers confer- 
ence and conductors clinic will be held at 
the Georgia State College for Women in 
Milledgeville, September 29-October 1. 
The purpose of the conference is to ac- 
quaint all elementary and: high school 
music teachers with vocal and _ instru- 
mental materials, with procedures in or- 
ganizing and directing choral and instru- 
mental groups, and with the conduction 
of round-table discussions on all phases of 
music problems. 

Thelbert R. Evans, of Lakewood, Ohio, 
will represent the vocal group; Louis E. 
Pete, of Ashland, Ohio, will have charge 
of band and orchestra clinics; Harold A. 
Richey, of Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, will have charge 
of piano; Ann Carstens, of Milledgeville, 
will present materials and procedures in 
all elementary and high school public 
school music. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Chairman Max Stephen 
Noah, of Milledgeville. 


North Carolina M. T. A. 

4 Truk NortH CaAroLttna Music Teachers 
Association and the State Department of 
Public Instruction have completed plans 
for giving credit for private study in 
piano and violin. The plans are now in 
operation, and information concerning 
their operation and the necessary forms 
may be obtained by writing the Secretary 
of the State. Department of Education, 
Raleigh. 

Plans are under way for a number of 
interesting sectional meetings during the 
fall. The details of the annual spring 
meeting of the Association have not been 
completed as yet. Teachers in the field 
having suggestions for the annual meet- 
ing are requested to communicate their 
ideas to Larry Rogers, secretary-trea- 
surer, Salisbury. or to Glen Haydon, 
president. Chapel Hill—Gten Haypon, 
President. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 


4 Tre MicuHIGAN School Vocal Associa- 
tion has made plans for a choral festival 
to be held in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the North Central Conference in 
Detroit, March 19-23. Any high school 
choir or chorus from Michigan is eligible 
to participate. 

The festival will include the following 
features: (1) Each choir will sing alone 
for all the other choirs and for the three 
guest critics who will give written criti- 
cisms. Each choir may sing any num- 
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The 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ber of its choice for the critics. (2) The 
massed choir will perform in concert with 
the Michigan All-State Orchestra and 
3and, under the direction of guest con- 
ductors. The choral part of the program 
will consist of four unaccompanied num- 
bers and two numbers accompanied by 
the All-State Orchestra. 

The list of required numbers for the 
massed concert may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Franklyn S. Weddle, Central High 
School, Flint, Michigan. 

The 1938-39 officers are: President— 
Franklyn S. Weddle, Flint; Vice- 
President—Trixie M. Moore, Holland; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Lyle H. Lyons, 
Wyandotte. Board of Directors: W. R. 
McIntire, Lansing; Juva N. Higbee, Ann 
Arbor; Franklin B. Goodwin, Grand 
Rapids; Warren A. Ketcham, Melvindale. 
—FRANKLYN S. WeEppDLE, President. 


In-and-About Twin Cities 


4 At THE first fall meeting, to be held 
October 8 at the University Union, plans 
for the activities of the coming year will 
be outlined by Bessie Kubach, program 
chairman. 

Eli Barnett, membership chairman of 
the In-and-About Club, is general chair- 
man for the music section meetings to 
be held in connection with the convention 
of the Minnesota Education Association. 
These meetings will be held at West High 
School in Minneapolis, October 28. The 
instrumental sections will consist of 
demonstrations by specialists on “How to 
Start a Beginner.” Instrumental ensem- 
bles at all levels will be included. The 
two vocal sections, planned by Bessie 
Stanchfield, include: “Music in the New 
School,” “Rhythm Problems,” “Solo 
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—Chappell Suggestions for the New School Year— 





CHORAL 
PETIT NOEL! 


A New Christmas Cantata 
By Perry & Underwood 
Based on old French Provencal 
Carols 
my 


OCTAVO 
I Heard a Forest Praying.... 
eee ee eee ree De Rose 
Male, Female, Mixed 
Elf & The Mouse........... 
edosech nade ae Ward-Stephens 
Male & Female 
Up Ye Dames......Van Woert 
Mixed & Female 
Oomaloo, The........ Hamblen 
Male 
Blind Mendicant......Hamblen 
Male 
Song of the Winds......Smith 
Male 
Cry Of The Exile........... 
eee rari: Ward-Stephens 
Male & Mixed 





—1939 National Contest Selections 
FOR BAND—EuryANTHE OverTuRE . . . Von Weber 


(New Standard American Instrumentation) 


FOR ORCHESTRA—T ures Dances ‘‘Nett Gwyn” . German 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BAND ORCHESTRA 
SEED 00 TOPOOUR., «oc cc cccces Ashley | Dance of the Orange 
DE. ceiniweeKeaxeness Coates 
Tschaikowsky Waltzes...arr. Wright . 
Trip to Toytown—Suite.. Ed. Ashley 
Gems of Irish Song...... arr. Wright ——e a 
Scottish Fantasy.........arr. Wright a PPT eee Zalva 
. , Saxo Rhapsody—For Alto 
Rosalie Selection........ Cole Porter Saxophone and Orchestra. . Coates 
Springtime Suite............. Coates | Seven Seas March........... Coates 
Caliph of Bagdad Overture & Sign-Posts—Miniature Suite 
King’s Guard March Ny ca aahaieko eae rend Lohr 











OUR NEW CATALOG IS‘YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 





Chappell & Co., Inc., R.K.0. Bldg, New York 

















owe 


own” 


TWO PRE-EMINENT STRING ORCHESTRA COLLECTIONS 


Books II and Ill of the 
AEOLIAN STRING ENSEMBLE METHOD 


each contain fifteen compositions for string orchestra by com- 
posers of historic importance, masterfully arranged for string 
orchestra and progressively graded. Technical problems arising 
in each piece are covered by collateral drill material. 


CONTENTS BOOK III (Advanced) 





CONTENTS BOOK II (Intermediate) 

Andante, from “Orpheus”. .........-++++e++00% Gluck Chorale—I Will Praise the Lord, O My Soul..... Bach 
Andante, from Symphony in E Flat............ Mozart Chorale—O Man, Deeply Bewail Thy Sins...... Bach 
Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoffman.......... Offenbach Gavotte No. 1—-From Suite in D Major.......... Bach 
Cisfmase Gomemadle. onc ccccccccccccccccccccccess Fliege DE OD EE Maks aceneccocecsosccescoces Beethoven 
SS EM ccdncsccrscccoscecens Gabriel-Marie EE PE Be i ka ic oceuseccceseccccsdes Dancla 
Fantasia con Variozioni, OR ee er er Dancla 
from Quartette No. 65........eesseccecesees Haydn SPE PEDn cvecccecccocccevesvocceoesote Dasch 

Gavotte, from English Suite, No. 6.........+-++++ Bach Theme with Variations— 
Intermezzo Russe... ......ssccccsccccsscecees Franke From Quartette in B Flat..............+. Dittersdorf 
Menuet a L’Antique...........eeeeeee0s Paderewski De EE cccnccécdscoecesoceccessoen Gounod 
Menuetto from Quartette in G Major.........- Haydn AO WEaRe ccc cccsccccsccccsccccccceccesces Gounod 
Menuetto, from Quartette No. 54........-++++: Haydn Andante con Moto, from Symphony No. 4. Mendelssohn 
NN PT rrr Mendelssohn Minuet, from Quartet in D Major....... Mendelssohn 
ES Peres tery Tours Minuet, from Symphony in G Minor.......... Mozart 
TUREEEMEERs co cocccccccccccccecovessovesesets Cribulka Dwess Tavashe. cc cccsccccccvccceccccces Tschaikowsky 
obdvocescoese Brahms Andante, from Suite No. 3..............Tschaikowsky 


Waltz, Op. 30, No. 15.....esee0. 


Book I of the AEOLIAN STRING ENSEMBLE METHOD by George Dasch and Aileen Bennett is indispensable in teaching 


beginning strings. Examine a copy before organizing your string class. 


Write for the complete FitzSimons catalogue. 


Winners! 


A LIFE FOR THE CZAR—Glinka (National Orchestra List—Class B) G. O. and Score $7.50, G. O. $4.50, F. O. $3.50, S.O. $2.50, Cond. Score $3.50, Parts 30c. 
THE PENDRAGON OVERTURE—Johnson (National Band List—Class C) Full Band $2.00, Symphonic Band $3.00, Score 40c, Parts 20c. 


23 East Jackson Blvd. H. T. FITZSIMONS CO. Chicago, Illinois 
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Classes,” “Choral Speaking.” Demon- 
strations of group singing on all grade 
levels will be given. 

A luncheon, sponsored by the In-and- 
About Club, will also be held October 
28, with Hazel B. Nohavec in charge of 
arrangements. Herman Smith, of Mil- 
waukee, will be the speaker—Hazer B. 
Nowavec, President. 


In-and-About Waterloo 


A AT THE SPRING meeting of the Club, 
the following officers were elected for the 
1938-39 season: President—Minnie E. 
Starr, Cedar Falls; Vice-President— 
Elizabeth Green, Waterloo; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Ruth Miner, Waterloo.—At- 
PHA CORINNE MAYFIELD, Publicity Direc- 
tor. 


In-and-About New Hampshire 


4 Four MEEtINGs are scheduled for the 
In-and-About Club this season; the first 
of these will be held October 20-21 in 
Concord, at which time programs will be 
planned for the remaining three meetings. 

Officers for the 1938-39 season are: 
President—Wendell S. Withington, Til- 
ton; Vice-President—Mildred S. Stanley, 
Hanover ; Secretary—Eleanor M. Young, 
Newport; Treasurer—Howard A. Nettle- 
ton, Concord.—WENDELL S. WITHINGTON, 
President. 


In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 THE FIRST FALL meeting of the Club 
will be held in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association, October 27, in Shortridge 
High School. A most interesting program 
has been planned, and a record attendance 
is expected. 

The officers for the current year are: 
President—Harold E. Winslow, In- 
dianapolis; Vice-President—B jornar 
Bergethon, Greencastle; Secretary-Treas- 
urer — Isabelle Mossman, Indianapolis. 
Executive Board— Ralph W. Wright, 
Indianapolis; J. Russell Paxton, Indian- 
apolis; Claude E. Palmer, Muncie.— 
ISABELLE MossMAN, Secretary. 


In-and-About Boston 


4 THE FOLLOWING prospective program 
for the In-and-About Boston Club has 
been arranged for the 1938-39 season. 
All meetings will be held at the Uni- 
versity Club with luncheon at twelve noon 
on the first Saturday of October, Decem- 
ber, February, and April: October 1— 
Supervisors’ clinic, conducted by Herbert 
A. France, of Connecticut State College, 
Storrs, Connecticut. December 3—Brass 
clinic. February 4—Creative music clinic. 
April 1—April Fools’ meeting, with super- 
intendents and principals as guests. Elec- 
tion of officers—Enos E. HeEtp, Presi- 
dent, 


In-and-About New York 


A THE FIRST FALL meeting of the In-and- 
About New York Club will be held in 
October at the Great Northern Hotel, 
118 West 57th Street.—Peter W. Dy- 
KEMA, Chairman. 


In-and-A bout Chicago 


4 THE FIRST FALL meeting of the Club 
will be held October 8 at the Auditorium 
Hotel. Further details will be announced 
by mail. <A festival committee was ap- 
pointed to determine the nature of the 
spring festival, which is to be sponsored 
by the Club. On September 10 the 
Executive Committee of the Club held 
its first fall meeting —Avis T. SCHREIBER, 
President. 
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FOR 


Bornschein.... 
CT we dises 


Rec Be 


Gillette........ 
Goldsworthy... 
Jenkins........ 
McKinney..... 


Rhys-Herbert.. 


eee Te 
eee 
Stewart....... 
Strickland..... 
Tchaikovsky... 











ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 


ALL PURPOSES AND OCCASIONS 


Emperor and the Nightingale.....S.& A. 
The Seasons. A Choral Ballet.....S.S.A. 
We Beheld His Glory............ Mixed 
Miladie. A Cavalier Suite........ TTB. 
Washington. Six Patriotic 
Gs tis.w sound venenss bones Cee 
The Ordering of Moses........... Mixed 
Seven Last Words of Christ...... Mixed 
(English and Latin text) 
A Legend of Nacoochee.......... Mixed 
Vision in the Wilderness......... Mixed 
Lux Benigna (Lead Kindly Light) Mixed 
Christmas Mystery............... Mixed 
Christmas Mystery...............S.&A. 
Three Marys (Easter)............ Mixed 
EEE hinéN6eSc bn densendennves Mixed 
Sf ere Mixed 
Sage of Mt. Vernon.............. Mixed 
I Mo c.bw basen tau sion Mixed 
Hound of Heaven................ Mixed 
St. John the Beloved............. Mixed 
eT TTT TTT Te Mixed 
eee S.S.A. 





(2b bi, ff Tanne, 
~~, at 


Thematic catalogs of mixed and female voice compositions 
sent free to any address on request. 


wo J. FISCHER & BRO. 


New York, N. Y. 


West 40th St. 
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LAUGHTER! DISCcORDS! 
Arranged by SQUEAKS-CONPUSION AND WHOOPia! 


MARRY L.ALFORD ARIOCT ON Any PROGRAM! 






















Bandmasters 
Folio of 


COLLEGE MARCHES 











America’s Biggest Selling Band Folio 


This folio is selling sensationally. 
their approval of this sterling edition. 


Leaders from all over the country are voicing 
It brings to the bands of this country the 


a ee 


THE CLOWN B 


May also be used for 
Orchestra 
COMEDY - FUN - LAUGHS - DIVERSION 
Arranged by Harry Alford — 
Never in the history of band music has 
there been a book that ever approached this 
unusual edition for sure fire novelty. It 
will knock them out of their seats. 
ALL THE baa th A GOOD 


Howls—W hoops—Chuckles—Laughs— Elbow 
Nudging—Knee Slapping and Spontaneous 
Applause are greeting the comic arrange- 
ments in this book everywhere. JUST TRY 
ONE OF THESE SELECTIONS WHEN 
YOUR PROGRAM IS DRAGGING. 

ANY AND ALL KINDS OF PROGRAM 
Use one or more of these novelties on your 
next program — you'll find it appropriate. 
Modernize your repertoire with these show 
stoppers today! 






brilliant marches of our large institutions of learning and is generally recognized 


as the greatest folio of its kind ever published. 


Solo Cornet Book 


The solo cornet books contain the photograph of the bands of all universities 


listed below. 
Contents 

Navy, Blue and Gold.............. BO © I aed Michigan 
On Brave Old Army Team........ Indiana Our Indiana............. Indiana 
Across the Field............... Ohio State Wave the Flag................... Chi 

St MEE wbhnctiendeaeesedeadedeneual Iowa U. of M. Rouser............... Minnesota 
St PE’ scscteccenonenecaie llinois Ramblin’ Wreck............ Georgia Tech 
, | ee Southern California Bow Down to Wash......... Washington 
SE ED sccedcugeevecscatnusan P . -  — seater Notre Dame 
Go U Northwestern....... Northwestern On Wisconsin ................. Wisconsin 

















A 





Solo Cornet 
Ist Bb Cornet 
2nd and 3rd Bb Cornet 


Drums 





Chicago, Illinois 
\ 


Solo and Ist Bb Clarinet Db Piccolo 
2nd Bb Clarinet Bassoon 
3rd Bb Clarinet Oboe 


™SWING BAND BOOK 


PAUL mi 


Basses or Tuba 


Swing Band Book—Pr. Book 30c 
Bandmaster’s Folio—Pr. Book 40c 


MELROSE BROS. MUSIC CO., Inc. 
536 Lake Shore Drive 


THE SWING 


BAND BOOK 


ARRANGED BY 
PAUL YODER 






Order it today! 


Varsity Swing 

Liza Goes to Town 

Amateur Alec 

Rhythm Medley 

Hail Alma Mater 

. College Medley 

My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice 
. Spanish Medley 


eSnauvnawnn 
. vos «oe 


Instrumentation 


C Fiute 

Alto Saxophone 
Tenor Saxophone 
Baritone Saxophone 
Soprano Saxophone 


lst and 2nd Trombones, Bass Clef 
EACH OF THE ABOVE PARTS ARE PUBLISHED IN SEPARATE BOOKS 


JUST OFF PRESS 





Contents 
German Band Selec- 


tion 
Perspiration Medley 
Deep Stuff 
Elephant Dance 
Caliope Johnn 
Ciribiribin 


Flying Trapeze 

Sit Down Strike 
Discord 

Pop Goes the Weasel 
Horn 

Santa Claus’ Revelry 
Barnyard Rehearsal 
Clown Frolic Ringmaster (Gallop) 
Confusion Overture Poet and Peanuts 


Instrumentation 
2nd Eb Sax 2nd Trombone 
Bar. Brass or Sax 
1st Bb Tenor Sax 
2nd Bb Tenor Sax 
Drums 


lst Trumpet 


1st Violin 
1st Trombone 


Each part published in a separate book. 


May be used by any of the above brass com- 
binations or reed combinations separately 
but not collectively. 


Price Per Book—40c 





Bandmasters 
Polio of 


COLLEGE MARCHES 


Presenting the Rousing 
jawuher f Atmaniee’ 
Greater Univeraities 







PRICE 


40 ws 









New Ideas in Modern Band Arrangements 


No longer must your Fox Trots sound like marches. 
will sound as modern and up to date as tomorrow’s radio program. 
looking for modern ideas in band music, if you are tired of the same old pro- 
grams, then by all means add the SWING BAND BOOK to your repertoire. 


With this book your band 
If you are 


Contents 


9. Listen to the Rhythm Band 

10. King Porter 

11. Cowboy Medley 

12. Carnival Capers 

13. Mighty Men (Fanfare and March) 
14, Hill Country Medley 

15. Blow the Bugle 

16. The Cheer Leader 


This instrumentation covers both the Swing Band Book and the Bandmaster’s Folio. 
Eb Clarinet 


3rd Trombone, Bass Clef 

Ist and 2nd Eb Horns or Altos 
3rd and 4th Eb Horns or Altos 
Baritone, Treble Clef 

Baritone, Bass Clef 

Bb Bass, Treble Clef 

lst and 2nd Bb Tenors 








Big Ten Orchestra Folio 
Eastern College Orchestra Folio 
Universal Band Book 


Write for Free Sample Part 


Other Famous Editions 


Rhythm Classics Band Book 
Legionnaire Drum and Bugle Folio 
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School Music Problems Round Table 


pe Music Problems Round Table presents only a few of 
the many letters received as a result of the Music and Ameri- 
can Youth broadcasts which are sponsored by the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, and which are heard during the school 
year as sustaining programs over the network facilities of the 
National Broadcasting Company. Chosen for publication either 
because they are representative of the inquiries and comments 
received, or because of some particular interest pertaining to the 
inquiries or to the replies given, the letters, with their key signa- 
tures, give persons in the field an opportunity to share their 
professional knowledge and experience with others and thus ex- 
tend valuable service into frontier fields. 

In all cases where the information sought by the correspondent 
is available in printed form, in publications issued .by the Con- 
ference, in the JouRNAL text or advertising columns, or in books 
and publications easily obtainable from other sources, the neces- 
sary information and references are sent by mail from the Con- 
ference office to the inquirer; however, special aid or practical 
advice can be provided only through the personal interest and 
effort of educators who are experienced in dealing with the vari- 
ous phases and problems of music education. 

Readers are invited to address their replies to the key signa- 
tures (initials and serial numbers), in care of the Music Epuca- 
TORS JouRNAL, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
(All communications will be forwarded, and, in cases having 
sufficient general interest, the communications will, with the 
permission of the writer, be published in whole or in part in the 


JOURNAL. ) 
A 


A Grade Teacher Asks for Help. I have enjoyed listening to 
the Music and American Youth broadcasts, and I want to start 
a music class in my room; but first I should like to ask some 
questions: (1) Do you pitch the tone on your pitch pipe ac- 
cording to the first note of the song? (2) What is the best 
method for correcting monotones? (3) What do you call middle 
C? You have to know this before you can count to do. (4) If 
sharp is high F, E is below that; what do you call E? I shall 
appreciate it greatly if you will answer these questions for me, 
or give any other help that you can. Sometime ago I took a 
course in music, but there are a few things I have forgotten. 
Cc. A. L., Virginia (146). 

[The following information was given to C. A. L. in a letter 
from the Conference office: The questions included in your let- 
ter deal mainly with technical points related to the funda- 
mentals of music, and on some of them, such as the use of the 
sol-fa system, there are differences of opinion. However, the 
various volumes of the Music Educators National Conference 
Yearbook would be valuable sources of help for you in dealing 
with your vocal problems. The 1937 volume, in particular, 
contains one article “The Correction of Monotones,” by Kath- 
arine Davis Detmold, which deals specifically with one of the 
problems mentioned in your letter. Also the Music Educators 
Journal, March 1938, carries an article entitled “An Experiment 
with Monotones” by E. E. Blind. A complimentary copy of the 
Journal has been mailed to you; and, concerning solmization, 
we would suggest that you write to any of the music publishers 
whose names appear in the Advertisers’ Index of the Journal, 
and ask that they send you catalogs from which you may 
choose materials on the use of the sol-fa system and on certain 
fundamentals of musical theory that would be of assistance to 
you in conducting a class such as you describe. Thank you 
for your commendation of the Music and American Youth 


broadcasts. ] 





A 


A Community Choir Seeks Advice. It was a happy surprise, 
indeed, when I first heard your splendid radio program Music 
and American Youth. Last summer I made a survey of our 
local junior and senior high schools for children who possessed 
better-than-average voices. I found 260. Something over thirty 
of these children and a few townspeople constitute our com- 
munity choir, which is directed by a man of thirty-six years’ 
experience in teaching and concert work. The choir has been 
launched solely as a nondenominational community project, al- 
though it meets in one of the local churches for rehearsals. 
Composed mainly of school children, it is not supported by a 
school. Here is the problem: At present the choir is supported 
by one person who wishes to remain anonymous. We want a 
board of sponsors, but not a top-heavy organization. How shall 
we proceed? What officers and committees are sufficient? How 
shall we go about incorporating? Each week the director comes 
from a distance, and we must organize so that he may receive 
due consideration without too much responsibility. There are 
two large schools, six churches, several clubs, stores, and 
shops, from which we might expect aid, if we only knew how 
to obtain it. We meet for the joy of singing. Differences in 
creeds, politics, and pedigrees are forgotten. Only the best of 
music is chosen and taught only as a professional singer knows 
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how. We shall be very grateful for any suggestions that you 
may give that will help us to carry on.—yY. P. E., Kentucky 
(145). 

[Your interesting letter was sent to me, and I shall try to 
answer some of your questions. Of course, I cannot be familiar 
with all your problems, and it may be that my suggestions will 
not apply to your situation. 

In the first place, the simpler your organization the better. 
What you need is a small group of deeply interested people who 
will be willing to give the time necessary to look after the 
affairs of your community choir. Five people should be ample 
for such a group, although sometimes it is wise to stimulate 
general interest by appointing several people on various com- 
mittees to work under the guidance of the central group. At 
any rate, the central group can always call for special assist- 
ance whenever it is needed. They can effect any formal organi- 
zation that they think useful, such as selecting a chairman 
and a secretary-treasurer. Your conductor can meet with this 
group to decide on such policies and other matters as may be 
necessary to guide the activities of the choir. 

Your officers and members of the choir, appointed for the 
purpose, may approach local people and organizations for 
needed support and codéperation, while in return the choir may 
offer their services, from time to time, to sing at affairs of a 
purely community nature. 

As I see the situation, your expenses should be light, and, 
consequently, you should find it unnecessary to assess dues (or 
at least make them merely nominal), for you can rely largely 
on the support of those who believe your community will be 
made a better place to live in because your young people have 
a place to come together for cultural experience.—Osbourne 
McConathy, Glen Ridge, New Jersey.] 


- 


Should Grade Teachers Teach Music? A research is being 
made by the teachers in our schools. Will you please be kind 
enough to help us by answering the following questions? 
Should elementary teachers teach their own music? Should 
elementary music be departmentalized, and why? Should a 
classroom teacher teach her own music? Who should teach the 
physical education?—-M. H. McC., Pennsylvania (144). 

[The following answers are purely personal. They, in no 
sense, represent any official opinion of the Music Educatcrs 
National Conference, but are merely a policy which we, in the 
Cleveland schools, follow. 

We think that we should have a departmental music teacher 
for at least Grades 4, 5, and 6, a teacher who is specially pre- 
pared to handle the work in the elementary schools. We are 
not so sure of Grades 1, 2, and 3 where the problem of special 
teachers is difficult to handle from an organizational stand- 
point. Of course, in the platoon system, such as is in opera- 
tion in Pittsburgh, there is a special music teacher for all 
grades. 

Most elementary teacher-training courses provide for a very 
meager amount of music training and in no sense guarantee 
musicianship. With the special teacher, it is possible to have a 
music room equipped with both textbooks and musical equip- 
ment that make the instruction of a better grade, and it also 
is possible to choose a teacher who is specifically trained in 
the music work. 

Cleveland departmentalizes in art and physical education in 
the same way, but I do not feel competent to answer questions 
in these two fields in detail—R. V. M.] 


- 


Correspondent Seeks Information on American Music. May I 
have some information on literature that would prove helpful 
to me in understanding and in explaining concisely to my 
classes in music something pertaining to the advancement of 
American music?—G. E., Iowa, (143). 

[A complimentary copy of the Journal and other Conference 
literature were mailed to G. E., and books were suggested as 
follows: “Our American Music” by John Tasker Howard; 
“Twentieth Century Music’ by Marion Bauer; “Composers in 
America” by Clare Reis; “History of Public School Music” by 
Edward B. Birge; “Groves’ Dictionary of Music—American Sup- 


plement.”’] 


Comité National de Propagande pour la Musique, (Paris, 
France). We know the important part taken by the Music 
Educators National Conference in the United States for the 
renewal of the musical taste of the public to the benefit of the 
musical art in general and the music industries and trades as 
well as the music educators. 

In France, the Comité National de Propagande pour la 
Musique is now trying the same work. In order to facilitate 
this task, we would like to know all the ways and means used 
to obtain such a splendid success in the United States of 
America. We would be much obliged for any information that 
you would kindly give us on this subject, as well as on the 
activity of your own organization and on the enterprise of other 
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collectivities or individuals. We would also receive with much 
pleasure a copy of any propaganda material that was used for 
the purpose of renewing the musical taste and developing 
musical education during the past years. 
We naturally are at your disposal for the paying of any 
expenses caused by our demand. 
We beg to excuse the trouble we are causing to you and 
remain 
Yours faithfully, 
E. AUGUSTE BOSE, Manager, 
O. G. M. Publications, Paris, France. 


A query from Trinidad. I read with a great deal of interest 
the article about the Music Educators National Conference 
which was published in Music in Schools, an English music 
journal to which I subscribe. I learned that your Conference 
was to meet this year in St. Louis, Missouri. 

I would be pleased to be favored with literature on the Con- 
ference meeting, subjects discussed, any complete lectures pub- 
lished in a music journal, and related activities sponsored in 
connection with this Conference. I am a head mistress who 
previously specialized in music. 

Please let me know also the likely months in which the con- 
ventions for 1939 and 1940 will be held, as I would like when 
possible to attend one of the meetings when I have the oppor- 
tunity to visit America. 

Thanking you for attention to the above, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
I. UMILTA MCSHINE, Head Mistress, 
Tranquillity Girls’ Government International 
School, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I. 


{Letters giving full information concerning the Conference 
were written to these inquirers, and complimentary copies of 
the Music Educators Journal and other official publications of the 
Conference were mailed to them from headquarters office.] 

A 


Organizing for County Supervision. Last fall I was elected 
to a position as county supervisor of music in a northwestern 
state. Six schools of the county decided to try this plan and 
to pay nine cents per pupil per week for the work. We are now 
trying to get the boards and the county commissioners to set 
the budgets to cover the work for this fall. We have a state 
supervisor of music; but up to the present, we have had no 
county organization, which would help the work in music along 
to a much greater extent. 

County supervision is a new thing here, and it has been a 
hard pull to get it going; however, now that we have done this 
much, it is our desire not only to have a supervisor in this 
county but also in all other counties in the state. I am won- 
dering if you have any material on this work as other states 
are doing it. How are the supervisors paid and how much? 
How is the work organized, etc.? 

Please send me all the information possible that will help 
me to put the program across with these school boards, and 
that will help them to see the immense value of music in the 
rural schools.—T. H. L. (142). 

[Such a program of county supervision was launched in Mis- 
souri this year, and, to say the least, it has proven quite satis- 
factory. We have twelve counties in which the program is 
entirely supervisory and three counties in which the program 
is organized and operated on a traveling-teacher basis. 

Under the supervisory program, the supervisor is employed 
by the county superintendent of schools, and each rural school 
board enrolled in the program pays its proportionate share of 
the total expenses. The average salary is around twelve hun- 
dred dollars per year, and our supervisors are working in from 
ten to sixty-one schools each. The program of traveling teacher 
is financed in the same manner. 

Each month our supervisors hold faculty meetings of those 
teachers under their supervision. In these meetings, they 
thoroughly cover the work that is to be done during the fol- 
lowing month; the songs that are to be taught; every rhythmic, 
melodic, as well as certain harmonic problems found in those 
songs; all rhythmic activities, and melodic instrument work. 
In certain cases, legitimate instrumental work, special activi- 
ties, etc., are planned. You can readily see that this program 
is in reality in-service teacher training. 

The regularly employed teachers go back into their school- 
rooms the next month and put this program into operation. At 
sometime. during the month, the supervisor visits each school 
and spends at least one-quarter day per visit. During this 
supervisory visit, the problems peculiar to that school are 
studied. 

In our central office here, we hold two meetings a year of the 
group of county supervisors; at this time, we present the 
fundamental methods and materials for making an attempt to 
evaluate the work being done.—Dean E. Douglass, Missouri 
State Supervisor of Music.] 

{In Delaware, the responsibility for teaching music in the 
first six grades rests with the grade teacher. In the schools 
having high school pupils, special music teachers are provided. 
Several of these teachers give supervisory help in the grades; 
but their principal duty is that of teaching junior and senior 
high school music. Last year there were sixteen full-time 
music teachers in our high schools and twenty-three who gave 
part of their time to music. In each county, there is a travel- 
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ing music supervisor to assist the grade teachers in the smaller 
schools having no special music teacher. The one-room schools 
are visited every six weeks and each teacher in the smaller 
graded schools every three weeks. About three-fifths of the 
elementary school children are served in this way. On the 
average, each county supervisor of music visits regularly one 
hundred different classes during each six-week period. This 
supervisory program adds less than one dollar per pupil every 
year to the cost of elementary education in Delaware. 

Education and experience requirements for supervisors in 
Delaware are the same as for school principals. The salary 
schedule is the same for both, minimum twenty-three hundred 
dollars up to three thousand or more. All teachers in Delaware 
are paid directly out of state funds. The county supervisors 
are on my staff, and all work is planned and organized at this 
office. It is my belief that the plan of having county super- 
visors of music is the cheapest and most effective way of de- 
veloping good rural instruction. Care is taken in the selection 
of county supervisors in order to ensure the employment of 
experienced and effective people.—Glenn Gildersleeve, Delaware 
State Supervisor of Music.] 

[The school organization in New York is such that a county 
supervisor would not meet our conditions. The communities 
which are too small to employ a full-time teacher of music 
often unite with another adjoining small community in employ- 
ing a teacher of music in common. Many of the small rural 
schools, of from one to four rooms, are organized in groups of 
from fifteen to twenty in the employment of a traveling music 
teacher. The work is usually upon a supervisory basis. The 
arrangements for these are made usually by the district super- 
intendents, whose territories, save in two cases, are much 
smaller than the counties. (Outside of New York City, there 
are fifty-seven counties with a total of some two hundred 
district superintendencies.) The music teachers in all schools 
—city, village, rural, are employed by the school districts upon 
the same basis as are the teachers of any other subjects, and 
are paid out of public funds. 

You will see from all I have said that the conditions are so 
Jifferent from those which you describe as to preclude any 
helpful comparison. However, if I can be of any assistance to 
you in any other way, I trust that you will feel free to write 
to me.—Russell Carter, New York State Supervisor of Music.] 

[Regarding the organization of a county music program, I 
can think of two documents which might be of interest to you. 
Directly bearing on your question is an article which I wrote 
for the October 1932 issue of the Music Educators Journal, 
“For Every Child’ in Rural and Village Schools.” Copies of 
this article or of the magazine can doubtless be secured from 





tne Conference headquarters. I am also sending you a copy of 
our Louisiana bulletin, “Organizational Plans for Music in the 
Louisiana Schools.” This may give you some ideas about how 
to set up your county program. 

The situation, of course, in your state and in this one is not 
the same, as we have in Louisiana parish-wide organization, 
with one superintendent for the entire parish (county). The 
chief difference, however, is that whereas in Louisiana there is 
central control in the county, in most states there are many 
school boards whose coéperation must be sought and won. 
However, the same type of organization will work in both cir- 
cumstances; the chief difference lies in the number of persons 
who have to be contacted in order to put a program across. 

The job is not impossible, as some years ago when I was 
director of music in a county in Ohio, a very efficient county 
organization was set up and maintained in spite of the fact 
that seventeen school boards and seventeen superintendents had 
been led to coéperate. 

I hope that this information may be of some value.—S. T. 
Burns, Louisiana State Supervisor of Music.] 

{A county supervisor of music in Ohio whose duties and re- 
sponsibilities are county-wide, must, according to law, be ap- 
pointed as an assistant county superintendent of schools. We 
have nine or ten counties in Ohio in which this has been done. 
The amount of time varies from a day to a full week. In some 
of our counties, the assistant county supervisor teaches several 
days and is paid by local boards for his services, and the 
amount of time spent in county-wide activities is financed from 
the county budget. 

In many of our Ohio counties, the county superintendent of 
schools has interested a number of local boards of education to 
combine on a circuit and to employ a teacher for several 
schools. We found this very satisfactory in Ohio, and it is 
still in operation in a number of counties. The interesting 
development is this: The music program has been so success- 
ful and of such value to the school and community that the 
tendency has been to withdraw from the circuit and have a 
resident music teacher. In some instances, this teacher has 
had full-time music. In others, it has been necessary for the 
teacher to do some academic work in addition.—Edith M. Keller, 
Ohio State Supervisor of Music.] 


Nore: Although the Round Table was originated because of 
the inquiries resulting from Music and American Youth broad- 
casts, its columns are not limited solely to these communica- 
tions. Journal readers and others are invited to send their 
problems, solutions for which will be sought and presented in 
these columns. Address: Music Problems, Music Educators 
Journal, 64 East Jackson Blvd.. Chicago. 
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1939 Competitions and Festivals 





THE FOLLOWING LIST of competitions 
and festivals to be held in the various 
states has been compiled from data re- 
ceived from official sources, in most in- 
stances from officers of the sponsoring 
organizations or institutions named. Each 
paragraph gives, so far as available in- 
formation permits, (a) State or district 
and official title of event, (b) date and 
place, (c) name of sponsoring organiza- 
tion, (d) name and address of chairman 
or official to whom correspondence re- 
garding participation should be sent, 
(e) other officers or committee members. 


The key to the contest divisions to be 
represented should be interpreted as fol- 
lows: B—band, O—orchestra, C—chorus, 
IS—instrumental solo, VS—vocal solo, 
IE—small instrumental ensemble, VE— 
small vocal ensemble, P—piano. 


In later issues the JouRNAL will publish 
additional information to supplement or 
complete what is given here and to cover 
state or district events not included in this 
listing. 

The compilation and publication of this 
data is part of the service of the M.E.N.C. 
Committee on School Music Competition- 
Festivals which, in codperation with the 
National School Orchestra, Band and 
Vocal Associations, provides, through the 
media of the JouRNAL and the headquar- 
ters office, a “clearing house” for in- 
formation in this field. 


Arizona. Northern Arizona Interscho- 
lastic Contest. April 14-15 (dates sub- 
ject to change), Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff. Sponsored by Arizona 
State Teachers College. (B-O-C-IS-VS- 
IE-VE) Chairman—H. O. Bjerg, A.S.T.C., 
Flagstaff. 


Arkansas. University High School 
Meet, second week in April, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. Sponsored by 
the Extension Service, University of 
Arkansas. (C-IS-VS-VE) Inquiries to 
Harry E. Shultz, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville. 


Connecticut. Connecticut State Music 
Festival, May, 1939, Greenwich. Spon- 
sored by the Connecticut Music Edu- 
cators Association. (B-O-C-VE-VS-IE-IS) 
Address correspondence to Mary Dono- 
van, Greenwich High School, Greenwich. 


Plorida. Florida State High School 
Music Festival, April, 1939 (dates to be 
determined in October), University of 
Tampa, Tampa. Sponsored by Board of 
Public Relations of City of Tampa and 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce. (B-O-C- 
VE-IE-VS-IS). President—John H. Sher- 
man, University of Tampa, Tampa. 


Georgia. Georgia School Music Fes- 
tival, April 24-25, Milledgeville. Spon- 
sored by Georgia Music Education 
Association. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS-P) 
President—Walter B. Graham, Washing- 
ton. 


Illinois. Illinois School Vocal Contest, 
near first week end in May, 1939. Normal. 
Sponsored by Illinois School Vocal Asso- 
ciation. (C-VS-VE) Inquiries to C. 
Scripps Beebee, Centralia. 


Indiana. Central-Southern Indiana 
School Band and Orchestra Contest. Date 
and place of contest will be available 
after annual fall meeting to be held in 
Bloomington, November 25-26. Spon- 
sored by the Central-Southern Indiana 
School Band and Orchestra Association. 
(B-O-IE-IS) Address inquiries to Joseph 
A. Gremelspacher, 111 S. Grant Ave., 
Crawfordsville. 


Kansas. All-Kansas Music Competi- 
tion-Festival, April 27-29, Emporia. Spon- 
sored by Kansas High School Activities 
Association. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Chair- 
man—Orville J. Borchers, Emporia. 


Kansas. Southern Kansas Music Fes- 
tival, February 2-4, Wichita. (C-O) Chair- 
men—Grace V. Wilson and Duff Middle- 
ton, Wichita. 


Kentucky. Kentucky High School 
Music Festival, Vocal—April 28-29; In- 
strumental—May 12-13, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. Sponsored by Ex- 
tension Division, University of Kentucky. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Executive secre- 
tary—Louis Clifton, Lexington. 


Louisiana. Louisiana State Music 
Competition-Festival. Sponsored by Lou- 
isiana Music Education Association. (B- 
O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Business meeting will 
be held November 25 after which time 
information concerning 1939 competi- 
tion-festival will be available. President 
—Ralph R. Pottle, Southeastern Lou- 
isiana Coilege, Hammond. 


Massachusetts. Western and Eastern 
Massachusetts Music Festivals. Spon- 
sored by Massachusetts Music Festival 
Association. Places and dates to be de- 
termined at fall meeting in Boston, Oc- 
tober 1. Annual business meeting will 
be held some time in April. (B-O-C-VS- 
IS-IE) Executive secretary—John E. C. 
Merker, 121 John St., Newport, R. I. 


Michigan. Michigan School Instru- 
mental Music Festival, Ann Arbor. Spon- 
sored by Michigan School Band and 
Orchestra Association in coéperation 
with School of Music of University of 
Michigan and music section of Michigan 
Schoolmasters Club. (B-O-IS-IE) Dates 
to be decided at business meeting in 
September. President—King Stacy, Boys 
Vocational School, Lansing. 


Missouri. Missouri State Competition- 
Festival, April 28-29, Columbia. Spon- 
sored by Missouri Music Educators 
Association and the University of Mis- 
souri. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Inquiries to 
Theodore F. Normann, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 


Missouri. Washington University Fes- 
tival, April 6-8, St. Louis. Sponsored by 
Washington University. Chairman—Clay 
Ballew, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


Missouri. Northeast Missouri District 
Music Festival, April 14-15, Kirksville. 
Sponsored by Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. (B-O-C-IS- 
VS-IE-VE) Chairman—J. L. Biggerstaff, 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville. 

Northwest Missouri District Music 
Festival, April 28-29, Maryville. Spon- 
sored by Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville. (B-O-C-IS- 
VS-IE-VE) Chairman—Dr. Uel W. Lam- 
kin, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville. 

Southwest Missouri District Music 
Festival, April 11-12, Springfield. Spon- 
sored by Southwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Springfield: (B-O-C- 
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IS-VS-IE-VE) Chairman—cC. P. Kinsey, 
M.S.T.C., Springfield. 

Southeast Missouri District Music 
Festival, April 13-14, Cape Girardeau. 
Sponsored by Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. (B-O- 
C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Chairman—J. C. Brandt, 
S.M.T.C., Cape Girardeau. 

Central Missouri District Music Fes- 
tival, April 13-15, Warrensburg. Spon- 
sored by Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College and Central District of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 
(B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Chairman — Paul 
R. Utt, C.M.S.T.C., Warrensburg. 


Nebraska. District Music Contests 
(seven districts). Dates and places to 
be announced later. Sponsored by Ne- 
braska High School Activities Associa- 
tion. (B-O-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Officer in 
charge—O. L. Webb, Lincoln Hotel, Lin- 
coln. 


Nevada. Nevada State Music and Art 
Festival, last week in April, 1939, Ely. 
Sponsored by Nevada School Music Con- 
ference. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) President 
—Rolla V. Johnson, High School, Reno. 


New Jersey. All-State High School 
Choral Festival, May 20, State Teachers 
College, Trenton. Sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Music, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers Association. (C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Dates 
and places of county festivals and sec- 
tional forums to be determined at an- 
nual business meeting in Atlantic City, 
November 12. President—Mabel E. Bray, 
State Teachers College, Trenton; Cor- 
responding secretary—Corinne R. Wood- 
ruff, Box 304, Somerville. 


New York. Western and Eastern New 
York Music Festivals. Sponsored by 
New York State School Music Associa- 
tion. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Dates and 
places to be decided upon at annual 
business meeting at Ithaca College, De- 
cember 4. Secretary—Frederic Fay Swift, 
127 West St., Ilion. 


North Carolina. North Carolina Music 
Contest-Festival. April 18-21, Greens- 
boro. Sponsored by Woman’s College of 
University of North Carolina. (B-O-C- 
IS-VS-IE-VE) Executive Chairman—H. 
Hugh Altvater, Woman’s College, 
Greensboro. 


North Dakota. North Dakota State 
High School Music Contest, May 10-13, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks. Sponsored by North Dakota Edu- 
cation Association. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) 
Chairman—John E. Howard, Box 56, 
University Station, Grand Forks. 


Ohio. Eastern Ohio Music Festival, 
April 1, probably at Muskingum College, 
New Concord. Sponsored by Muskingum 
College. (B-C-VE-IE-VS-IS) Local chair- 
man—Milton F. Rehg, Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord. 





Ohio. Greater Cleveland Vocal and In- 
strumental Contests. Sponsored by 
Cleveland Public Schools. Dates to be 
determined at clinic in Cleveland, Oc- 
tober 28. (O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Inquiries 
to J. Leon Ruddick (instrumental) and 
Russell V. Morgan (vocal), Board of 
Education, Cleveland. 


Oklahoma. Oklahoma State Vocal and 
Instrumental Contests. (Vocal), April 
27-28, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
(Instrumental), May 4-6, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater. (B-O-C- 
IS-VS-IE-VE) Address inquiries to Boh 
Makovsky, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. 


Pennsylvania. Twelfth Annual State 
Contest, April 28-29, Norristown. Spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League—Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE- 
VE) Executive secretary—C. Stanton 
Belfour, University of Pittsburgh. 
Committee on Music Selections—Jacob 
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SCALE 


Its Importance in 
CLARINET MAKING 


The reed and mouthpiece are the principle 
source of sound; the barrel, body, and bell 
produce the scale and serve as resonator. 
Division of the scale into twelve equal half- 
tones and full sonority are vitally important 
in any clarinet. Hence, the slightest devia- 
tion from exact measurements in bore, or in 
size and location of tone vents will “kill” 
both scale and sonority, making some notes 
heavier and some weaker than others. 

Our efforts have always been toward ac- 
curacy and uniformity of measurements. We 
believe the scale of Bettoney-made clarinets 
is as near perfect as can be attained. Their 
tone is full and rich throughout. 

Don't “coddle” poor notes on your instru- 
ment. “Coddling” isn't necessary. . Your 
dealer will be glad to show you Bettoney- 
made clarinets. Or, drop us a line for a 
complete catalog. No obligation, of course. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
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SCHMITT Publications — 








That Band Book “GETTING RESULTS WITH 
You've Heard About! SCHOOL BANDS,” Prescott- 
Chidester. Over 300 pages of 
practical suggestions, charts, 
illustrations, and _ successful 
band ideas. ........++. See 


Another New High “AN EXERCISE BOOK IN CRE- 
School Workbook ATIVE MUSIC.” Just printed! 
by Maurice F. Carr Now Ready! Melody Writing, 
Part Writing, Elementary Com- 
position, Musical Dictation. 
Published in Parts One and 
TWO. cccccccccccecs OGG Gee 


Other Successful MUSIC MATERIALS 


JONES-BARNARD—"Introduction to Musical Knowledge” .$1.50 
PRESCOTT TECHNIC OUTLINES—Part I, including Prepara- 
tory Exercises. Outlines for every Instrument. Each 50c 





FUSSELL—" Exercises for Ensemble Drill”................. 75c 
CARR—"An Exercise Book in Musical Theory’’........... 50c 
Pee BEY Die BOGE 6c ccc vcessctecseccesoecceces 50c 


Ask Your Local Dealer, or write 


MUSIC COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Deny] 


UN + Swipe 
CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 


eMusic 


offers accredited courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Public School Music, 
Harmony and Orchestral Instruments. 


Confers Degrees of B.M., Ph.B., and M.M. 


A Professional School With 
University Prestige 
A Faculty of National Reputation 


The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teacher 
of music in the schools with a thorough 
grounding in Methods, Education, Or- 
chestral Instruments, Conducting, Theory 
and Harmony, and the necessary academic 
subjects, enabling the student to meet 
the requirements of the Boards of Educa- 
tion in various states. 


For detailed information 
apply to the Registrar 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
Room 408 - 64 E. Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 


_——«vo- 








|MASTER-KEY 


THE SUPREME PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 








TOP 


PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


THE MASTER-KEY PITCH PIPES 
have fast become an almost insepar- 
able accessory in Music Education. 


THE MASTER KEY PITCH IN- 
STRUMENTS are outstanding for 
their— 
HIGH QUALITY. CLEAR and ACCURATE 
in TONE. EASY TO OPERATE. All 
notes are arranged in rotation following one 
another in chromatic order. 
PERFECT in DESIGN and SHAPE, NEAT 
and ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
Suggesting harmony with the dignity of 
your profession. 
BUT THAT’S NOT ALL!!! 
For your PROTECTION 
These Pitch Pipes are CLEAN and 
SANITARY 
For vocal use 
Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys 
Diatonic—Natural Scale—8 keys 

Ask your Dealer for Master Key Pitch Instru- 
ments. If he cannot supply you write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


988 Johnson Place UNION, N. J. 
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Evanson, Pittsburgh Public Schools; 
Dallmeyer Russell, Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute; Mary Muldowny, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana; Richard W. Grant, 
Pennsylvania State College; Theodore 
M. Finney, University of Pittsburgh; 
Allan Davis, Westminster College; Hum- 
mel Fishburn, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; George S. Howard, State Teachers 
College, Indiana; George Frey, Girard 
College; Harland C. Mitchell, Oil City 
Public Schools. 


Texas. Information available after 
annual meeting of the Texas Music Edu- 
eators Association in Houston, February 
3-4, 1939. Inquiries to Ward Brand- 
stetter, Palestine, Texas. 


Texas. South Texas Music Contest. 
Instrumental events, March 16-18; 
Choral events, March 24-25. Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries, Kingsville. 
Sponsored by the College of Arts and 
Industries. (B-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Write 
to Paul M. Riley, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville. 


Vermont. Vermont Music Festival, 
May 5-6, Burlington. (Dates and place 
tentative—will be set at annual business 


meeting in October.) Sponsored by Head- 
masters Club of Vermont and Vermont 
Music Supervisors Association. (B-O-C) 
Inquiries to Adrian E. Holmes, High 
School, Burlington. 


Virginia. Virginia High School Com- 
petitive Music Festival, April 13-14, 
Richmond. Sponsored by the Richmond 
News Leader and the music section of 
Virginia Education Association. (B-O-C- 
IS-VS-IE-VE) Executive Secretary — 
Luther A. Richman, 506 State Office 
Bldg., Richmond. 


West Virginia. Festival dates and 
place will be decided by the sponsors, 
West Virginia School Bandmasters As- 
sociation, at their next meeting to be 
held September 25 at Charleston. Direct 
inquiries to H. C. Shadwell, (president), 
Box 821, Huntington. 


Wisconsin. Wisconsin School Music 
Festivals, date and place to be decided 
at annual meeting in Milwaukee, No- 
vember 3-4. Sponsored by Wisconsin 
School Music Association. (B-O-C-IS- 
VS-IE-VE) Inquiries to H. C. Wegner, 
Supt. of Schools, Waupun. 





Phonograph Record Reviews 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





HE FOLLOWING paragraphs’ contain 
"| eomannte on the albums received for 
review during the summer months. Re- 
cent single-record releases will be re- 
viewed in an early issue of the JOURNAL. 


CHORAL WORES 


Bach: Passion According to St. 
Matthew. The new Victor recording of 
this pre-eminently important work is one 
of the most important recordings ever 
released in this country or abroad. It 
occupies Masterworks sets 411, 412, and 
413. The performance is by Koussevit- 
sky and the Boston Symphony, with the 
assistance of the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society directed by 
Wallace Woodworth. The five vocal solo 
parts, sung by Miss Vreeland, Miss 
Meisle, Mr. Priebe, Mr. Faulkner and 
Mr. Lechner, are consistently done with 
fine taste and in the pure Bach style. 
Many recitatives are accompanied by 
harpsichord only, as Bach intended them 
to be, Dr. Ernst Victor Wolff playing 
these parts. The organ, played by Mr. 
Weinrich, is used wherever Bach in- 
tended it to be; and the proper solo 
instruments, such as the viola da gamba 
and the oboi d’amore, are used wher- 
ever indicated. For faithfulness to the 
original, fineness of style and interpre- 
tation, excellence of performance and 
very high standards of reproduction this 
release reaches a high point of perfec- 
tion. 


Roy Harris: Symphony for Voices: 
The Westminster Choir under the direc- 
tion of John F. Williamson; Victor set 
M-427. This is a three-movement work 
based on short passages, extracted from 
Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass.” 
With no opportunity to study the score 
one hesitates to comment on the music 
itself, other than to say that it is baffling 
and that many of the strange effects 
may be a result of inaccurate intonation 
on the part of the Choir. 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 1 in C 
major, op. 21. Both Victor and Colum- 
bia have recently issued fine recordings 
of this work. The Columbia volume 
(set 321) is performed by Weingartner 
and the Vienna Philharmonic; the Victor 
performance (set M-409) is by Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra. The 


latter uses one more disc than the 
former, partly due to a decidedly slower 
tempo in the first movement, and partly 
due to a repeat which Weingartner omits 
in the fourth movement. While both 
performances are admirable, Weingart- 
ner’s interpretation is on the whole 
more straightforward and has less 
tendency toward personal freedoms and 
liberties; in at least two places (the 
opening of the third and fourth move- 
ments) this performance is the cleaner 
of the two. 


Berlioz: Orchestral Excerpts from the 
Damuation of Faust: Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham and the London Philharmonic; 
Columbia set X-94. This set contains 
the Hungarian March, the Dance of the 
Sylphs, and the Minuet of the Will o’ 
the Wisps. The performance is fine, 
the recording not quite up to standard. 
There is one accidental but delightfully 
human touch in the recording; just at 
the close of the Dance of the Sylphs 
one can clearly hear Sir Thomas say to 
his orchestra, “Thank you very much!” 


Mozart: Symphony No. 25 in G minor, 
EK. 183; Symphony No. 29 in A major, 
EK. 201; Symphony No. 40 in G minor, 
KX. 500. The first two of these works 
are relatively unheard and now receive 
their first recordings; the third has been 
recorded many times and is constantly 
to be heard. All three sets are “must” 
items in any good record collection: the 
first two for their pure beauty and fine 
performances, the third because it so far 
excels all earlier recordings. 

No. 25 is played by a sinfonietta under 
the direction of Alfred Wallenstein and 
is contained in Columbia set 323. No. 
29, one of the choicest of all Mozart’s 
compositions, is played by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
and is contained in Columbia set 333. 
No. 40, which could hardly be praised 
too highly, is also played by Sir Thomas 
and is in Columbia set 316. 


Schubert: Symphony No. 8 in B minor, 
“Unfinished.” The new release by Co- 
lumbia (set 330) is performed by Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic, and is definitely disappoint- 
ing. Sir Henry Wood’s old Columbia 
recording is better, in spite of its age; 
but a still better version is the one by 
Koussevitsky for Victor. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SEVEN 
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Children’s Creative Programs 


HE book “Creative Ways for Chil- 
‘Lae Programs” is the work of 
Josephine Murray and Effie G. Bat- 
hurst, with Foreword by Fannie W. 
Dunn. [Silver Burdett Company: 1938, 
pp. xiv 396, cloth binding, $2.40.] The 
preparation of school programs no 
longer need require the suspension of 
educational activities for days and even 
weeks of time to be devoted to intense 
rehearsing of plays, “pieces,” songs, 
drills, etc. Such miscellaneous items, 
though forming the programs of former 
years, bore no connection with the in- 
terests and needs of children, failed 
even to entertain parents, and certainly 
had no educational significance what- 
soever. Quoting Fannie W. Dunn on 
the subject: “This book sets forth the 
new conception of education which has 
routed them (programs as afore-men- 
tioned) and outlines the range of public 
exercises, celebrations, and observances 
which have replaced them. Special day 
programs are now thought of, not as a 
thing apart, different and distinct from 
the curriculum, but as an integral ele- 
ment of it; and they are valued accord- 
ing to the part they play in the regular 
school work, motivating it, giving it 
point and purpose, enriching, organizing, 
rounding it out, and affording occasion 
for the exercise of initiative and co- 
Operation, for appreciation and expres- 
sion.” 

With the thought of “special day 
programs as an integral element of the 
curriculum and not a thing apart,” and 
the further thought of timeliness in 
program suggestions for teachers who 
are beginning their year’s work, brief 
comment on the significant concluding 
chapter, “The Program Materials of. One 
County,” will, in the main, form the 
subject of this review. It is of interest 
to know that the index of this program 
of materials was made in the schools 
of Tulare County, California, during a 
three-year period, from programs built 
under the supervision of Miss Murray. 
The fact that it covers approximately 
150 pages bespeaks its comprehensive- 
ness, but its exceptional inspirational 
value cannot be measured in page num- 
bers nor in the column widths of a re- 
view. Therefore, personal reference to 
it by those interested is highly recom- 
mended. Some idea of the usefulness 
of this particular chapter, and that of 
the book in general, may be gleaned 
from the following statements. 


The outlines of some twelve pro- 
grams covering a wide range of activi- 
ties are given in this chapter, the most 
extensive of which is the Christmas 
program. Fourteen different types are 
given: The Origin of Christmas Fes- 
tivities, The Nativity, The Hebrew 
Shepherds, The Christmas Tree, Toys, 
Santa Claus, and many others. Each of 
these subjects is provided with very 
adequate listings of materials under the 
following headings: songs, prose selec- 
tions, plays, poems, operettas, records, 


readings, etc. Similar treatment is 
given other programs built around the 
following subjects: Special days — 


Thanksgiving, May Day, Mother’s Day, 
Transportation, Colonial Days, Patriots, 
America, State History, Songs and 
Dances from Other Lands, Programs 
About Nature, School and Community, 
and others. 

Seven additional chapters deal with 
creative ways and philosophies in the 
socialized school, and a selective bibli- 
ography contains lists of the publica- 
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tions found helpful by the authors for 
practical suggestions, information, and 
philosophy. 

An important point is made in the 
chapter dealing with “The Creative 
Program and the _ Socialized School, 
namely: “A teacher who is interested 
in developing programs and entertain- 
ments of the newer type must first 
make her school a school of the newer 
type. Any school can become this kind 
of school, although sometimes the tran- 
sition takes much work. Frequently, 
the administration has to change its 
ways. Always the teacher has to 
change her ways.” 


A Study of Personal Reactions to the 
Solmization Method of Teaching. By 
Clel Thurman Silvey. [George Peabody 
College, Nashville, 1937, pp. 82.] <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Silvey’s statement, “The 
primary purpose of this study is two- 
fold: (1) to check up on personal reac- 
tions concerning the degree of retention 
of solmization by vocal students and 
participants in later years, that is, 
senior high school choruses, college 
musical organizations, church and mu- 
nicipal organizations; (2) to assist es- 
tablished musicians and music leaders 
in crystallizing their opinions with re- 
spect to solmization. 

“The secondary purpose is to offer 
recommendations—after a study of three 
sources of data—according to generally 
accepted principles, with reference to a 
continued emphasis, or lack of emphasis, 
upon the solmization method of teaching 
music reading.” 

In dealing with the problem, Mr. Sil- 
vey presents his research in three main 
divisions: (1) historical; (2) analytical 
—exhibiting the results obtained by 
questionnaires from 1,804 active mem- 
bers of vocal organizations; (3) analyti- 
cal—exhibiting the responses of eighty- 
four teachers of music in teachers 
colleges, and of thirty-eight professional 
musicians and leaders of choral organi- 
zations. 

From the findings revealed by the sur- 
vey, the author states his own personal 
interpretations and recommendations, 
from which the following excerpts are 
quoted: 

“Singers in ordinary vocal organiza- 
tions seldom find in solmization a pro- 
cedure which assists them when they 
are faced with the problem of singing a 
new song. It is a fairly well-estab- 
lished principle in the psychology of 
learning that learning is more efficient 
and certain when an individual studies 
directly that which he wishes to know 
instead of spending his time first in 
learning some artificial aid and then at- 
tempting to use this in learning that 
which was the primary object of his 
learning in the beginning. 


“Music teachers need to get away 
from temporary goals and direct their 
programs through a logical sequence of 
steps which will lead to the most funda- 
mental, ultimate, or far-reaching values. 
. . . A music program with higher 
ideals of usefulness should be carried 
out in the schools. There has been over- 
emphasis on drill. Reading is chiefly a 
tool skill, and when we allow its acqui- 
sition to monopolize practically the en- 
tire time from the second through the 
sixth grade, it is obvious that our pro- 
gram is out of balance. It would ap- 
pear that music educators tend to 
overemphasize reading largely because 
it is definite and tangible and yields 
measurable results. 











“The public school music program 
should be re-evaluated in an attempt to 
give to each child a greater desire for, 
and appreciation of, the beautiful. 
Teaching skills certainly will be essen- 
tial in this or any other instructional 
program. In every case, though, their 
efficiencies should be studied in the light 
of the way in which they assist the 
child in achieving the afore-mentioned 
goal. If the do-re-mi of the older in- 
structors facilitates the development of 
the love of music, of the personal enjoy- 
ment in song, and of the appreciation of 
the beautiful, it should be taught. If it 
does not, it should be abandoned. Until 
teachers of music in the schools realize 
these facts and assume both an open 
mind and a questioning attitude toward 
their procedures, music will remain a 
highly formal, almost devitalized sub- 
ject, instead of one which makes its just 
contribution to the sum total of per- 
sonal progress and human understand- 
ing.” 

Thiry-five titles comprise ‘the bibli- 
ography, and a five-page appendix gives 
the names of the directors and groups 
contributing to the study. 


SONG BOOKS 


World of Music—Song Progranis for 
Youth: (1) “Treasure,” (2) “Discovery.” 
{Ginn and Company, 1937 and 1938, pp. 
190, $1.24, each volume. Cloth binding.] 
Designed especially for junior’ high 
school, though suitable for use in some 
senior high schools, these books are 
edited by Mabelle Glenn, Helen S. 
Leavitt, Victor L. F. Rebmann, Earl L. 
Baker. N. C. Wyeth provided the six 
beautiful color illustrations that in- 
tersperse each volume. 

“Treasure” contains one hundred uni- 
son and part songs for unchanged 
voices, organized into fifteen musical 
programs of varied content and mood. 
Among the composers: Bach, Brahms, 
Franz, Grieg, Sibelius, Tschaikowsky, 
John Alden Carpenter, Louis Victor 
Saar, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Gran- 
ville English, Walter Golde, Marion 
Bauer, and others. There are some forty 
or more folk songs representing twenty- 
four nations, and eight themes from 
great orchestral works by Beethoven, 
Franck, Haydn, Dvorak, and others. 
Fifty-two of the songs have piano ac- 
companiment; sixty-three are in major 
mode, twenty in minor, six in major 
and minor combined, and three are 
modal songs. Preceding each song and 
instrumental theme, informative notes 
are given. Lyric writers: Emily Dick- 
inson, Sara Teasdale, Walter de la Mare, 
Phillips Brooks, Henry Van Dyke, and 
others. 

“Discovery” contains unison and part 
songs for mixed _ voices. Especially 
adapted to use in the ninth grade, the 
book may be used in the eighth, voice 
conditions permitting, or in senior high 
school. The ninety-five songs in this 
book are organized into twelve programs 
of variety in content. Composers: Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Franz, Gluck, Grieg, 
Schubert, and among Americans, Clokey, 
Cadman, Saar, Kramer, and others. 
There are forty-nine folk songs repre- 
senting twenty-eight nations. Piano 
accompaniments are provided for many 
of the songs, all of which are preceded 
by informative notes for increasing 
understanding and appreciation. Addi- 
tional to the songs, there are eight 
themes from orchestral works by Sme- 
tana, Brahms, Franck, Handel, and 
others. Texts from Masefield, Teasdale, 
Carroll, Fyleman, and others. 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


Harms, Inc., New York. The following 
choral arrangements are from well- 
loved operettas and films by Friml, 
Romberg, and others. Easy to medium 
in range of parts, they should be wel- 
come additions, in their classification, 
to school repertoires. All have piano 
accompaniments. 

Ss A. T. B.—(1) Rose-Marie, by 
Friml. No. 2125, 15 cents. Also avail- 
able for two- and three-part treble 
voices, same price. 2) Play Gypsies, 
by Kalman. No. 7503, 15 cents. Also 
available for four-part male _ voices, 
same price. (3) Desert Song, by Rom- 
berg. No. 2122, 15 cents. Also avail- 
able for three-part treble and two-part 
male voices, same price. 

T. T. B. B—(1) I Love a Parade, 
Harold Arlen, No. 1181, 15 cents. Also 
available for two- and three-part male, 
three-part treble, and four-part mixed 
voices. (2) Strike Up the Band, by 
George Gershwin. No. 1185, 15 cents. 
Also available for two-part male voices. 


S. S. A.—Indian Love Call, by Friml. 
No. 3146, 15 cents. Also available in 
all arrangements, same price. 


Kay and Kay Music Corporation, New 
York. S. A.—(1) My Heart Ever Faith- 
ful, by Bach, arranged by Christopher 
O'Hare. From “Pentacost Cantata.” 
Piano accompaniment. Medium. No. 
330, 15 cents. (2) September Moon, by 
Toselli, arranged by Christopher O’Hare. 
Words by Arthur A. Penn. An easy and 
attractive arrangement of the popular 
Toselli Serenade. Piano accompaniment. 
No. 333, 10 cents. (3) Londonderry Air, 
arranged by Christopher O'Hare. Text, 
“Would God I Were the Tender Apple 
Blossom.”” Piano accompaniment. Easy. 
No. 329, 10 cents. (4) Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from “Tannhauser,” arranged by O’Hare. 
Piano accompaniment. Easy. No. 328, 
10 cents. (5) Home on the Range, ar- 
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and teaches early appreciation of music. 
of symbols, so simple that the most inexperienced child can read the score. 


ccccccccccccee Swedish Folk Dance 
..+.++.++English Morris Dance 
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Oh dear! What Can the Matter Be?..English Folk Song 


ranged by O'Hare. Piano accompani- 
ment. Easy. No. 331, 10 cents. 

S. S. A—(1) September Moon, Toselli’s 
Serenade, arranged by O’Hare. Piano ac- 
companiment. Medium. No. 940, 12 
cents. (2) Ciribiribin, by Pestalozza, ar- 
ranged by O’Hare. Piano accompani- 
ment. Very easy range. of parts. No. 
939, 12 dents. 

S. A. B. and T. T. B.—Ciribiribin, by 
Pestalozza, arranged by O’Hare. Nos. 
567, and 827, 12 cents each. Piano ac- 
companiments. Very easy range of 
voice parts. 


H. T. FitzSimons Company, Chicago. 
Ss. A. T. B.—(1) Where Corals Lie, by 
Gardner Read. Text by Richard Gar- 
nett. A 15-page work of considerable 
musical proportions; about the sea, it is 
strikingly atmospheric. Piano accom- 
paniment; some harp-like effects by 
means of flowing arpeggios. Although 
the parts are of average range, the work 
as a whole is difficult. Soprano and 
bass parts written divisi, requiring first 
and second sopranos and basses, actu- 
ally a six-part chorus. No. 1046, 15 
cents. (2) I Love My Love in the Morn- 
ing, Irish air, arranged by G. Ronald C. 
Olden. Joyous and gay. A cappella. 
Medium. No. 1044, 15 cents. (3) A Song 
to a Tree, by Andrew W. Buchhauser. 
Poem by Edwin Markham. A lyrical 
number, melodically and rhythmically 
simple. Piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. 1043, 15 cents. 

Ss. S. A—(1) The Flowers o’ the 
Forest, old air, arranged by Hugh S&S. 
Roberton. An effective arrangement of 
a not-frequently-heard old air. <A cap- 
pella. Easy to medium. No. 3052, 12 
cents. (2) In Pride of May, by C. E. 
Miller. Ballet madrigal, words from 
Ballets and Madrigals, 1598. Gay and 
attractive. No. 3053, 15 cents. (3) The 
Snow, by Robert McLeod. Poem by 
Walter de la Mare. An effective num- 
ber. Piano accompaniment. Medium dif- 
ficult. No. 3049, 15 cents. 


“Toy ORCHESTRA TUNES” 


For LitrtrLeE MusICcIANS IN 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


VIRGINIA E. JOBSON 


The toy orchestra has become an important feature of a child’s early education. There 
is no better step for beginning to learn music than little rhythmic organizations. The 
toy orchestra encourages self-expression, trains the memory, stimulates the imagination 
This NEW book contains a special abbreviation 


CONTENTS 


aneruee . Reinhold 
eee 
re 


Price, 75 cents 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY e L116 Boylston St. e Boston, Mass. 


a 


Minuet from “Don Giovanni”................-Mozart 
Dance of the Gnomes...........++++++e+0+++-Schytte 
IID SEUGIND, 6. 0:0 6.66: ckecedesccccccs ce cee 
ee eee Uh 
The Merry Farmer. ....ccccccccccccccccs cSCRUMANRN 
Ballet Music from “Rosamunde”’............Schubert 


G@. Schirmer, Inc., New York. S. A. T. 
B.—(1) Sixteen Chorales, by Bach. Texts 
in German and English. Arrangements 
for various groups of wind instruments 
available as accompaniment to _ the 
voices. Easy to medium. No. 8212, 15 


_ cents. (2) Blessed Jesus, at Thy Word, 


chorale motet, by Matthew Lundquist, 
based on a tune by Carl Wolfgang 
Briegel. English text, after that of 
Tobias Clausnitzer. Medium. No. 8216, 
12 cents. (3) In Heaven Above, chorale 
motet, by Lundquist, based on a Swedish 
tune. English text, after Laurentius 
Laurentii. Medium. No. 8217, 12 cents. 

Women’s voices.—(1) April is in My 
Mistress’ Face, by Thomas Morley, ar- 
ranged by Katherine K. Davis. Four 
parts. Medium to medium difficult. A 
cappella. No. 8156, 12 cents. (2) Come, 
Soothing Death, by Bach, arranged by 
Davis for four-part women’s voices. 
English text. Medium. Low alto, F. 
A cappella. No. 8153, 10 cents. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York. S. A. T. 
B.—(1) Te Deum, by Joseph W. Clokey. 
Sixteen-page number with organ accom- 
paniment. Modal in character. Melodi- 
cally and rhythmically, the voice parts 
are largely unisonous; however, taken 
in the large, variety is achieved in the 
movement of the work through the em- 
ployment of alternating duple and triple 
measure, and through- the contrasting 
organ accompaniment. Distinctive; me- 
diuin difficult. No. 7389, 20 cents. (2) 
Beneath a Southern Sky, by Gladys 
Rich. A Christmas song, ballad type. 
Piano accompaniment. Easy. No. 7358, 
15 cents. 

S. S. A. A.—Now Rest Beneath Night’s 
Shadows, by R. Nathaniel Dett. Text by 
Paul Gerhardt, 1656. An a cappella 
hymn anthem. Nine pages. Although 
the number, as a whole is not difficult, 
the extremely low second alto part ren- 
ders it impractical for average groups. 
No. 7399, 15 cents. 
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Record Reviens FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


deonesains THE S.A. THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY REPERTORY 


of FRANKLIN TWO-PART OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 





Spanish Album, Vol. 2: Arbos con- rd RA 
ducting the Madrid Symphony, Colum- HOR nee FOR Pigy ae HO a cncee TREBLE 
bia set 331. While the performances in pm A, kN. O'Hare Ananged by Caeohe O'Hare 
this volume are uniformly good, one Price 60 cents Price 60 cents 
feels great disappointment in the music ° 
chosen for inclusion. The Arbos Arabian 
Night is definitely poor music; the Bre- THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 
ton and Turina pieces are fair but not REPERTORY REPERTORY 
particularly interesting; the two Grana- OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
dos pieces are really good, but one of CHORALS FOR MIXED CHORALS FOR MALE 
them is almost too familiar. The best VOICES 





VOICES 
composition in the album is the Grana- —— by peony O'Hare 


dos Spanish Dance No. 6 (Rondalla 


Ara sa) which i table for the fi 
climactic effect in the A section and the INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTERESTING 


Aranged by Christopher O'Hare 
| td e 60 cents 


graceful lilt of the B contrast. Books thet help solve your m ute protien lem in if ements notice. Each book contains a varied assortment 
of material, , ostemnel and cf selected from the = of = enabling you > moet Ge 
emergency of practicall occasion. Proper voice range thro e maximum effect 
COaeaaes with t the minimum of difficulty. E: Examine these books, send for approval ay or descriptive circular. 
Bach: Concerto in B minor for Two Send for our complete catalog of choral music 
Violins and Orchestra. An exceedingly Ww we 
fine recording of this great work is re- OOD IND ENSEMBLES 
leased by Columbia as set X-90. The Outstanding works of the Masters: Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert—Schumen 
seal “oi Prag oet Szigeti a Dvorak — Tschaikowsky — Grieg — Franck —Rimsky Korsakoff — Godard — Thomes— Glock — Volkmana 
performance is by Joseph Szigeti an ay pla ye complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
Carl Flesch, the orchestra being con- be sent upon request. Send for 


ducted by Walter Goch KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB, CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Beethoven: Triple Concerto in E 
minor, op. 56. This is a very important 
release, partly because the music is al- 


most never to be heard and partly be- . © 
Seo tne yrnane orernencs © | Music Teachers Placement Service 


receives here. The set is Columbia 327. 








he penne eer Sgagel age: ool yt — Phil- It is not too late for placement this year, due to many last-minute changes. Send 
harmonic with soloists who are prac- for information and application, registering now for immediate and future better 
tically unknown in this country: Rich- positions. 

ard Odnoposof, violin, Stefen Auber, . 

cello, and Angelica Morales, piano. HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus., M. A. Manager 516 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Mozart: Concerto in D minor, EK. 466. 
Victor set M-420 now replaces the older 
Victor recording by Fischer and the 
London Philharmonic. The new per- 


formance is by Bruno Walter and the 
Vienna Philharmonic. Mr. Walter’s 
brilliant pianism and sound direction of 
the orchestra combine to make the per- 


formance a truly noteworthy one. 


orm CHROMATIC STROBOSCOPE 


Wagner: Parsifal, Tannhiuser, Tris- 
tan, etc. The Columbia Company has 
just reissued the three Bayreuth Festi- 
val recordings made in 1927, 1928 and 
1930. The first of these was issued 
originally as set 79 but is now more 
conveniently divided into two albums 
numbered 337 and 338. The latter con- 
tains the only fully recorded choral-or- 
chestral versions of the Entry of the 
Gods and the Ride of the Valkyries. 
The former is devoted almost entirely 
to Parsifal excerpts. The second series, 
set 101, is a large two-volume release 
devoted to Tristan und Isolde. The third 
series, set 154, is a large two-volume 
release devoted to Tannhiduser. One 
hardly need say that these recordings ; f/ 
are essential for any student who is ; 
working seriously on Wagner and his 
music. 























@ Only Conn Clarinets have the advantage of being tuned with 
the Chromatic Stroboscope. This unique device developed by 
Conn engineers is the only one of its kind in the world. Into- 
nation is picked up by microphone and visually recorded. Dial 
shows sharpness or flatness to 1/100th of a semi-tone. This is just 
one of the reasons why the new Conn wood clarinets are famed 
for their accurate intonation and acknowledged to have the most 
nearly perfect scale ever developed for a clarinet. Made of se- 
lected Grenadilla wood seasoned and cured for years. Adjustable 
pivot screws, positive post lock and other patented features 
make these new clarinets outstanding in performance and endur- 
ance. Used and endorsed by leading Symphony art- 
ists as the finest obtainable anywhere in the ak 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 912 CONN CLD 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Wagner: Parsifal Excerpts. In Vic- 
tor set M-421, Stokowski and the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra give a highly ro- 
manticized interpretation of the Prelude 
and the Good Friday Spell. Depending 
on your taste, you will call this set 
either superlative or much too much. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Boccherini: Quartet in Dz, op. 6, 
Wo. 1. This is lovely music, very nicely 
performed by the Poltronieri Quartet. 
The set is Columbia’ X-99. 





Brahms: Sonata No. 2 for Cello and 
Piano, op. 99. This great music is rarely 
heard and here receives first-rate per- 
formance, interpretation and recording. re 
The set is Victor M-410; the artists, : , NSTRUMENTS 
Pablo Casals and Mieczyslaw Hors- 
zowski. 
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Snow White 


and the 
Seven Dwarfs 


An Operetta in Three Acts by 


Jessie L. Gaynor, Rose Gaynor Barrett 
and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


, FOR UPPER GRADES AND JUNIOR HIGH 
= 5 New Edition with Music, Dialogue and 
a Stage Directions under one cover 
. : ; VOCAL SCORE, $1.25 

Orchestration available on rental 
The production may be simple or elaborate | 
' according to the facilities at hand. Fre- | 


| 


/ quent opportunities are provided for the in- 

| troduction of Solo and Group Dances, Drills 
and Specialties. With the exception of a 
short trio for SSA and an optional duet, the | 
music is for unison voices. Time—a full | 
evening. | 





SNOWWHITE® SEVEN DW 
AN OPERETTA IN THREE ACTS 





JESSIE L'GAYNOR 

’ | Copies may be had “On Approval” 

l | 

PL eit | CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 

Deere eennneseennneeeed 321 S. Wabash Ave. 9 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















M. E. N. C. YEARBOOK—1938 
$2.50 POSTPAID 


PRICE TO M.E.N.C. MEMBERS $1.75 
See pages 47 and 80 for order coupons 








WINNERS 
in 
Regional Contests 


Are entitled to 
wear the medal of honor 
for Classes A, B and C in 
Band, Orchestra, Marching 
and Vocal. 





Send for samples of these medals. When you see their beauty you will not 
fail to purchase them for your winners. 


DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


73 Tremont Street 185 N. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Record Reviews 


(Continued ) 





Brahms: Sonata No. 3 for Violin and 
Piano, op. 108 In Columbia set 324 
Joseph Szigeti and Egon Petri give an 
exquisitely sensitive performance and 
unusually subtle interpretation of this 
well-known sonata. 


Dvorak: Quartet No. 6, op. 96, “Ameri- 
can.” Columbia set 328, played by the 
Roth Quartet, is the first recording of 
this work since the very early Victor 
recording made by the Budapest Quartet 
when its personnel included Messrs. 
Pogany and Son. The Roth ensemble is 
seen here at its best and the recording 
is very fine; but one still prefers the 
Budapest interpretation in many re- 
spects. 


Mozart: Duet No. 2 for Violin and 
Viola, K. 244. Columbia set X-46 con- 
tains a very fine performance of this 
delightful music, by Simon Goldberg and 
Paul Hindemith. 


Mozart: Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, EK. 
255. This familiar but always new and 
increasingly charming music is usually 
to be heard in the orchestral revision. 
Victor set M-428 contains the original 
version, played by the Pro Arte Quartet 
with the addition of a double bass played 
by Mr. Hobday. Not only for that rea- 
son but because of the really superlative 
performance the set will be highly wel- 
comed. 


Purcell: Fantasias for Strings. The 
Columbia Company has done a great 
service to the American public in issu- 
ing as set 315 this collection of records 
which was published by subscription in 
England as the “English Music Society, 
Volume 1.” It contains a number of 
four and five voice fantasias for stringed 
instruments, a sonata for two violins 
with figured bass, three songs and two 
catches. The performances are excellent; 
and the music itself will be a fascinat- 
ing revelation to a harge public which 
has had no opportunity to realize the 
virility, strength and essential modern- 
ness of this great English composer. 


Schumann: Quartet in A major, op. 
41, No. 3; played by the Lener Quartet; 
Columbia set 319. This is the only 
recording of this work since the very 
early one by the Flonzaley Quartet. The 
interpretation is straightforward and 
sane, the recording excellent. 


ORGAN MUSIC 

Bach: Preludes and Fugues. Columbia 
set 320 is issued as the third volume 
of the “Bach Organ Music Society.” It 
contains four preludes and fugues: C 
minor, C major, E minor, and A minor. 
These are played by Albert Schweitzer 
on the organ of the church of Ste. 
Auralie in Strasbeurg. The set is in- 
valuable for any Bach student and any 
organ student. 


PIANO MUSIC 
Bach-Busoni: Chaconne. In Columbia 
set X-91 Dr. Ernst Victor Wolff gives a 
fine interpretation of the famous final 
movement from the second partita for 
unaccompanied violin. 


Clementi and Mozart: Sonatas for Two 
Pianos. Timely set 3-K presents this 
interesting combination of rarely heard 
music. The Mozart sonata is in D 
major, K. 381. Two movements each of 
the first and second Clementi sonatas 
are used. The really splendid perform- 
ances are by Grace Castagnetta and 
Milton Kaye. 


Liszt: Ballade in B minor. This very 
effective storm-music is given a fine per- 
formance by Louis Kentner and a fine 
recording by Columbia in set X-97. 
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The Neglected Second Horn 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-FIVE 





C scale going downward with every tone 
commenced by “toe” and held is the first 
step. The return or C scale upward in 
the same manner comes next. Now, in- 
crease the speed slightly, concentrating on 
the round opening in the lips. When this 
exercise becomes too simple, do the chro- 
matic scale, downward and return from 
C to C. Support this practice by en- 
semble music with second horn constant- 
ly below the staff, or eliminate tempo- 
rarily notes written any higher. 

The really agile school hornists on low 
horn parts are able to play approximately 
as fast in the low register as in the mid- 
dle or high registers. Fast tonguing 
drills can be made up by the student him- 
self, and passed on for accuracy of 
rhythm and pitch by the instructor. Bet- 
ter yet, all passages played in the upper 
and middle registers should be practiced 
in the octave below. 

Make it an honor to play low horn 
parts, rotating the section when aptitude 
develops. Watch carefully the new low 
hornists that try out their new embou- 
chures on middle and high register notes. 


See that the lip does not revert to 
stretching, puckering inward, or grimac- 
ing other than to form in a bunch of 
muscle which acts as a cushion for play- 
ing high tones. A penetrating quality, 
unpinched and unpushed, will be uniform- 
ly imparted throughout the range of the 
instrument. Failure of this to occur 
means temporary forgetfulness on the 
part of the player to use the correct sized 
round opening. 

Success in this venture in low horn 
training will benefit the entire section. 
They will be heard in concert without 
blare (unless desired, which can be ob- 
tained by extra-large opening in the lips 
for a given tone), and actually will be 
heard on the street with a beefy sonority 
that is positively different from the mello- 
phone. 

Teachers trying the new embouchure 
for themselves can learn with their pupils, 
can guide the slow ones, and can under- 
stand the alert ones. Moreover, they will 
have fulfilled a lifelong ambition of many 
school musicians: to get at least one good 
tone out of a French horn. 





Book and Music Reviens 
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Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
S. A. T. B.—(1) The Thinker, by Marion 
Bauer. A clear-cut and distinctive mod- 
ern setting of the well-known poem by 
Berton Braley. Although an effective 
piano accompaniment is provided, the 
number may be sung unaccompanied by 
omitting the _ interludes. Attractive. 
Medium. No. 885, 15 cents. (2) O Our 
Father, Who Art in Heaven, by Nor- 
mand Lockwood. The Lord’s Prayer ac- 
cording to Dante; English version by 
Charles Eliot Norton. An 11-page mod- 
ern work, distinctly modal in character. 
Many changes in measure. Although the 
voice parts are medium in range, the 
work as a whole is difficult. Parts in 
certain sections are written divisi. A 
cappella. No. 889, 20 cents. 

T. T. B. B—(1) The Bee, by Schubert, 
transcribed for men’s chorus by Francis 
Moore. Eleven-page novelty number; 
piano accompaniment with choral ver- 
sion; accompaniment also available in a 
special two-piano arrangement. Text 
consists solely of the repeated words, 
“The bees do buzz and sting.” The piano 
accompaniment projects the rapid run- 
ning sixteenth notes, which are carried 
by the violin in the original work; and 
the vocal parts lightly sustain the mel- 
ody and harmony. Medium. No. 858, 
15 cents. Two copies of special piano 
arrangement required for performance, 
50 cents each. (2) The Tom-Cat, by 
W. A. Goldsworthy. Poem by Don Mar- 
quis. affective. Piano accompaniment 
based, in the main, on a basso ostinato 
which lends a distinctly mysterious and 
sinister effect. High tenor A, optional 
B-flat. Medium. No. 888, 15 cents. (3) 
Shepherd’s Song, Bosnian folk song, ar- 
ranged by Boris Levenson. Characteris- 
tic rhythmic changes from duple to 
triple time and back again. A cappella. 
Medium difficult. No. 894, 15 cents. 
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Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago. 
S. A. T. B.—(1) Jehovah, I Would Sing 
Thy Praise, by Bach, arranged by Mor- 
ten J. Luvaas. A cappella, medium. 
No. 1310, 15 cents. (2) Hear Our Prayer, 
Oh Lord! from Verdi’s “Aida,” arranged 
by Wayne Howorth. Soprano or tenor 
solo. Piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. 1340, 16 cents. (3) Holy Spirit, 
Truth Divine, adapted by Alfred White- 
head, from Handel’s Larghetto, ‘“‘Bere- 
nice.” Piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. 1297, 15 cents. (4) A Broken Mel- 
ody, adapted by Wayne Howorth, from 
“Romance” by Alfred Grunfeld. Piano 
accompaniment; orchestration available. 
Medium. No. 1275, 16 cents. (5) Sinner, 
Please Don’t Let This Harvest Pass, 
spiritual, arranged by Wayne Howorth. 
Solos for soprano and baritone. Piano 
accompaniment. No. 1378, 16 cents. (6) 
Open Wide, Oh Ye Gates, by Wayne 
Howorth. Text adapted from Psalm 18. 
Parts divided, accompaniment ad libi- 
tum. Several changes in measure signa- 
ture. Medium to medium difficult. No. 
1249, 15 cents. (7) Festival Hymn of 
Praise, by Walter Goodell. Text by 
Thomas Moore. Piano accompaniment; 
parts available for orchestra or band. 
Medium. No. 1285, 18 cents. 


Ss. S. A. T. B. B.—Come All Ye Fair 
and Tender Ladies, Southern mountain 
ballad, arranged by Don Malin. A cap- 
pella. Medium to medium difficult. No. 
1283, 15 cents. 


T. T. B. B—(1) Ah, Love, But a Day, 
by Daniel Protheroe, arranged by Ho- 
worth. Poem by Browning. Piano ac- 
companiment. Attractive. Medium. No. 
1290, 16 cents. (2) Invocation, by Ray- 
mond Earle Mitchell, arranged by Wayne 
Howorth. Solo for baritone. Sustained 
number. Piano accompaniment. Easy 
to medium. No. 1382, 15 cents. 
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It's ready — the 

new 1938 - 39 

Schedule of 

Musical Activities! It made a 
tremendous hit last year Won- 
'V) Ms Co) a ole)-30 bole MB a-Jel-T0 0d) fo tete | 


ach ELKHART 
48 BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Mm Dept. MIA Elkhart, Ind. 











THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


arranged for vocal and instrumental (Or- 
chestra-Band) solo and ensemble perform- 
ance with All Parts on one sheet (octavo). 
An indispensable “service sheet” for all. 


Price 10c coin 


Cc. F. NAGRO 
68 Miner St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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GOOFY GUS.«..HE GETS OUT OF THE ANTIQUE BUSINESS! 





THIS |1DEA THAT YOU HAVE TO HAVE 

NEW, MODERN INSTRUMENTS IS 
A WT OF BALONEY! ITS THE WAY 

b ——————, You BLOW 









I PICKED UP THIS 
OLD TRUMPET FOR - 
NEARLY NOTHING! 
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NOW TI CAN 
GO OUT FOR REHEARSAL | 5 beet loot M 
THE BAND! ROOM COUNTS’ 






































AWFUL! 






































GUESS I MADE 
QUITE AN IM- 
“PRESSION! LL 

NOTICED EVERY- 
BODY LOOKING 


GOOFY HE HAS NO 
TALENT FOR MUSIC, 
He's AWFUL! 
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YES, IT MUST. NOW 
IF HE HAD A GOOD 
PA. INSTRUMENT 
LIKE THE REST OF 
THE BAND, I'D BE 
WILLING TO GIVE 

HIM A CHANCE! 
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WE SELL P>A BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 





I WANTA ) 
SEE AMAN 

















ABOUT A 











Are YOU Joining the School 
Band This Fall? yo: 2es coyoica 


“horn? Well! just remember this. Fully half your chance for success depends upon 


the “musical talent” of the instrument you choose. A poor instrument will stymie you; 
a good one will help you; a P-A almost “guarantees” your success. 


WORLD’S BIGGEST DOLLAR-VALUE 


In fine tone quality, prime requisite of any musical instrument, P-A's are of the highest 
artistic standard, and in material refinements, they equal or excel many selling at top 
prices. "Slik-Valves” on P-A cornets and trumpets will not corrode, stick, discolor ;"'Slik- 
Slides" on P-A trombones will not pit nor corrode. P-A instruments,—and that includes 
nearly all brasses and woodwinds,—are absolutely “tops’’ in fast, smooth action; 
smart styling, beautiful finishes, with handsome cases insuring proper care. No other 
instrument offers so much, at so little cost. See your local music dealer or write for the 
beautiful new P-A circular that fully illus- 
trates and describes the very instrument 
you should have. Write today, sure. 









BBS Sousaphone 
Grand. Beautiful 
tone, easy to play, 
smooth action, rug- 
gedly built, 52” 
high with 24” de- 
tachable bell. Ad- 
justable mouthpipe. 
Made of finest ma- 
terials and finely 
finished. Fully guar- 
anteed. 52-K Fin.4, 
$220.00 
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SEN D FOR Apos card request will bring a valuable, informative 
folder catalog of Pan-American band instruments. 


FREE BOOK Send for it. A better understanding of the importance 
of a good instrument to your musical career may spare you much fruitless 
work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send now for this free aid. 


Pan American 


913 P-A Building, Elkhart, Indiana 












“Frat” Trumpet has “Slik-Valves,” 
B4-A, brilliant penetrating tone, 
light, fast action, perfect intona- 
tion, easy to blow, 20” long, 
4" bell. Gladstone case. 64-B 
me. ew coo s Cae 








NEW WOOD CLARINET 
$82.50 in Case. Wonderful Instrument 


This is a genuine grenadilla wood, Boehm system 
clarinet; 17 keys, 6 rings. You'd guess its price 
much more than $82.50. 


1328 
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Notes from the Field 





Charles H. Miller, director of music in 
the public schools of Rochester, New 
York, for the past twenty-one years, has 
retired. Mr. Miller, who is known through- 
out the Conference, is distinguished for 
his achievements not only as an ad- 
ministrator of an important city school 
music department but also as a teacher 
of public school music methods at Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, at Rutgers 
University, and more recently at the 
Eastman School of Music; he is also 
known as an official in the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. In the lat- 
ter, he served as secretary in 1915, as 
president in 1918, and as a member of 
the Music Education Research Council 
at its inception in 1918 as the Educa- 
tional Council of the Conference. 

Before assuming the post of music 
director in Rochester, where the school 
music department grew from two glee 
clubs, two orchestras (mostly violins), 
and eight teachers to an organization of 
seores of symphony orchestras and 
choirs and seventy-five teachers, Mr. 
Miller was for fourteen years super- 
visor of music in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where he pioneered in making voice 
training classes a regular part of the 
high school curriculum. In Rochester, 
he laid the foundation for the city’s 
famed juvenile choirs in voice training 
classes, a notable outcome of which is 
the Rochester Inter-High Choir. He 
was also instrumental in developing the 
Rochester Music Guild, which began 
with the organization of small vocal 
and instrumental ensembles and which 
has grown to include choral and or- 
chestral groups of professional propor- 
tions. 

Mr. Miller plans to commence his re- 
tirement with travel, his immediate 
itinerary being New York, Palm Beach, 
Los Angeles, and all points proximate. 


Thomas Wilson, supervisor of music 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, since 1904, 
this year marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of his entrance into a career in music 
and the thirty-fifth year of his service 
as organist and musical director of 
Westminster Presbyt*rian Church, Eliz- 
abeth. In honoring Mr. Wilson, the 
citizens of Elizabeth, including hundreds 
and thousands of present and former 
pupils of the schools, attended the 
thirty-fifth anniversary celebration, 
which took the form of a service at 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Sun- 
day afternoon, May 8. Following the 
celebration, Mr. Wilson was presented 
with an illuminated leather-bound tes- 
timonial, signed by members of the con- 
gregation. The anniversary celebration 
was supplemented by the conferring on 
him of the degree Doctor of Music by 
the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Arkansas, which institution is affiliated 
with the Elizabeth church. 

Mr. Wilson is also well-known for his 
service as director of music and re- 
ligious work for the Y. M. C. A., both 
in France and Italy, during the World 
War. In this period of his career, he 
enjoyed close personal associations with 
many luminaries in the field of the arts, 
among them the great Sarah Bernhardt, 
Charles Widor, Eugene Gigout, Theodore 
Dubois, Marcel Dupre, and _. others. 
Further, his travels have carried him to 
many parts .of Central and South 
America, Canada, Alaska, and the Holy 
Land, as well as throughout the United 
States. 


Carl Pischer, Inc. announces the open- 
ing of a new music store at 119-121 
West 57th Street, New York. The store 
will be under the direction of Joseph 
Martin Priaulx, who will be assisted by 
N. F. Munson. 


September, Nineteen Thirty-eight 


American School of the Air. Columbia 
Broadcasting System announces an un- 
usual series of educational broadcasts. 
There will be thirteen broadcasts de- 
signed to demonstrate to high school 
and upper grade students the progress 
that has been made in American music 
in the last three centuries. Vocal and 
instrumental soloists and choral and 
instrumental ensembles will present 
typical music, ranging from the earliest 
known examples in this country to 
present day compositions. Of particular 
significance will be the January 24, 1939, 
program which will include music com- 
posed by students in American high 
schools. Students who have material 
which they wish to have considered for 
this program are invited to send their 
contributions in not later than January 
2, 1939, to American School of the Air, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York City. All material should be ac- 
companied by a _ statement indicating 
the name of the composer and informa- 
tion concerning help or criticism re- 
ceived in the preparation of the com- 
position. A short biographical sketch 
of the composer, of his schooling, both 
music and general, should also be in- 
cluded, together with a definite written 
release giving permission to Columbia 
Broadcasting System to broadcast the 
composition in the event it is chosen 
for the program. 

The American School of the Air broad- 
casts will be from 2:30 to 3:00 o’clock 
Eastern Standard time, beginning Tues- 
day, October 11, and continuing on each 
successive Tuesday through December 6. 
The series will begin again on January 
3, 1939, and continue through January 
24, 1939. 


Music Teachers National Association 
announces the annual meeting of the 
sixty-second year for December 28, 29, 
30, at the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
D. C. Many educational sessions have 
been planned; other events will include 
a reception at the White House and a 
concert by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra for the afternoon and evening 
of the opening day. 


Irene Abraham, formerly with Music 
Service, Inc., is now head of the educa- 
tional department of Chappell Company, 
New York. 


Music Publishers Holding Corporation 
has added to its representatives in the 
field Tatian Roach, Chicago, and Earl 
Hall, New Orleans. Both Mr. Roach 
and Mr. Hall were formerly with Carl 
Fischer, Inc., of New York. 


Samuel T. Burns, formerly state super- 
visor of music in Louisiana, is now 
head of the music education department 
of Indiana University, the post recently 
vacated by the retirement of Edward B. 
Birge. Before going to Louisiana, Mr. 
Burns was, for several years, super- 
visor of music in Medina County, Ohio. 
He was a member of the Editorial 
Board of the Journal (1936-38). 


J. Alfred Spouse, formerly assistant 
director of music, in charge of vocal 
work, in the Rochester public schools, 
has been appointed director of music, 
to succeed Charles H. Miller, retired. 
Mr. Spouse has also accepted the posi- 
tion as head of voice class teaching in 
the public schocl music department of 
the Eastman School of Music. He has 
been prominently identified with vocal 
committee work of the Music Educators 
National Conference. 


Noble Cain has been appointed super- 
visor of vocal music in the Chicago 
high schools. 








—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
mentrightfromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 














Frank Hanson, formerly instructor of 
music at McGill University, is now 
musical director of West Hill High 
School, Montreal, Quebec. 


Helen Snelling is now teaching in the 
music education department of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


Lloyd V. Punchess is newly appointed 
state director of music in Louisiana. 
He succeeds Samuel T. Burns at the 
State Department in Baton Rouge. 


Paul R. Thornton, formerly of Louisi- 
ana State Normal, Natchitoches, has 
been appointed assistant state super- 
visor of music, and is now located in 
Baton Rouge. 


Edwin J. Stringham, formerly of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is now head of the music department 
of Queen’s College, Long Island, New 
York. 


Gail Kubik is now professor of com- 
position and history of music at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Kenneth L. Ball gives his latest ad- 
dress as San Francisco. He was former- 
ly a member of the faculty at Corcoran 
Union High School, Corcoran, California. 


Berenice Barnard has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Eastern Tennessee State 
Teachers College in Johnson City, 
Tennessee. She was formerly with the 
University of Idaho at Moscow, Idaho. 


Irving Cheyette has been appointed 
director of the Music department at 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania. He was a member of the 
Juilliard Summer School faculty this 
past summer and was formerly on the 
faculty at Davis High School, Mt. Ver- 
non, New York. 
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WM. S. HAYNES CO. GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR | 
1888 1938 








For half a century “The Haynes Flute” has not 
only enjoyed its place in the sun ... but has 
merited it. 


All honor to Wm. S. Haynes who has always made 
quality not quantity his motto. 


| GOLD FLUTES 
PLATINUM FLUTES SILVER FLUTES 


Try the new 1938 Flutes and piccolos with new 
body bore and superb new head joints. 


Instruments with which to conjure. 


age HANES Rup, Master “Dae 





| | WwSHayNesCo Craftsmen 
BOSTON. s WM. S. HAYNES, 
— since 1888 6 
REC'D Tange Ramm Prange Founder 
a tls aaa. ee WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
(catalog sent on request) Est. 1888 


WM. 8S. HAYNES CQ, Uh Macca ie 














George Barth has been appointed head 
Buy ONLY the Best aay) of the music department at Southwest- 

ern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. He was formerly on the 


faculty at West Liberty State Teachers 
College, West Liberty, West Virginia. 





Demand “MIERO" Reeds 


















Reven deJarnette of the Southwestern 
State Teachers College, Weatherford, 


micro - - . 
> - Oklahoma, will spend his sabbatical year 
BLACHK-LINE , tes iad rn ioe 
at New York University. 
The best at any P 
price! 
Chester R. Duncan has left Vancouver, 
Washington, to accept the position of 
micro = a - 
» - music supervisor in the Portland, Ore- 
TRU-ART = " 
; gon, schools. 
The leader in the 





medium price field ‘ 
Vernon E. Dyer has been appointed 


supervisor of music at Cambridge 


uc a3 Springs, Pa. He was formerly music 
MELL-0-HANE supervisor in the Wood Township 
Good Reeds at Low Schools at Robertsdale, Pennsylvania. 


Prices 





Ralph M. Holmes, formerly located in 
Be HE : Champaign, Illinois, has gone to Fuller- 
¢ Assured of Complete Satisfaction ton, California, where he will direct the 
All Leading Stores Sell “MICRO” Products Humana-Symphony A Cappella Choir of 


J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC (0., Inc. the Fullerton Junior College. 


10 West 18th St. New Vork, Ni. ¥. Verdis Lee Mays is now a member of 
the music department of New Mexico 
Normal University, Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. He was formerly located in 
Columbia, Missouri. 





W A NTED Copies of the 1934 Yearbook 
of the M. E. N. C. Address Hartley D. Snyder has gone to Tucson, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, Arizona, to join the School of Music 
Chicago, Ilinois faculty at the University of Arizona. 


He was formerly with the music depart- 
ment of the State Teachers College at 
Ellensburg, Washington. 








New England. Important dates to be 
remembered are as follows: September 
Ed 2 F K | 17—All member meeting, New England 

Music Festival Association, University 

win : aimus Club, Boston, at noon. September 20— 
Rhode Island School Band Masters Asso- 
ciation, Hearthstone Inn, Rumford, 


PUBLISHER OF MINIATURE Rhode Island, at half-past six. October 
SCORES, ORCHESTRATIONS, 1—Boston In-and-About Club, University 

win “ en “a Club, Boston, at noon. Same place, at 
OCTAVO MUSIC, BOOKS, three o'clock, officers of Massachusetts 


Music Festival Association; same place, 
at four, executive committee of New 
England Music Festival Association; 
same day at New Haven, New Haven 
In-and-About Club. October 8—Western 
Maine Music Festival Association mem- 
ber meeting, probably at Portland, 
Maine. 


OPERA LIBRETTOES, ETC. 


51-53 W. 56th Street, New York: 
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E. J. Schultz, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and the city schools 
of Tucson, is now professor of music 
education at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. 


Lilla Belle Pitts, for many years 
supervisor of junior high school music 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, and well 
known as an authority on music teach- 
ing methods, particularly at the junior 
high school level, is now a member of 
the faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Miss Pitts is Second 
Vice-President of the Music Educators 
National Conference. 


Clarke Maynard, supervisor of music 
in Saugerties, New York, for seven 
years, succeeds Lilla Belle Pitts, as 
supervisor of junior high school music, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Carl Bricken, formerly director of 
music at the University of Chicago, is 
now director of music at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


William E. Doty is now director of 
music at the University of Texas, 
Austin. He was formerly professor of 
music at the University of Michigan. 


Robert L. Sanders, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the-music department 
at the University of Chicago, is newly 
appointed dean of the School of Music, 
Indiana University. Mr. Sanders suc- 
ceeds B. Winfred Merrill, who retired 
in June after having served as dean of 
the school since its establishment in 
1921. 


Raymond F. Anderson, formerly in- 
structor of music at Phillips High 
School, Birmingham, Alabama, is now 
director of music at Birmingham-South- 
ern College. 


David Nyvall of Chicago is now asso- 
ciated with the music department of the 
Chicago Teachers College. 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. The 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club has laid 
tentative plans for a meeting some time 
in April, 1939, in Ann Arbor. Chairman 
of the music section is Charles A. Sink, 
School of Music, University of Michigan. 


Rural School Music Conference. Un- 
der the sponsorship of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, a _ three-day 
demonstration conference on rural 
school music was held in the College 
auditorium, at Charleston, July 25-27. 
The program of instruction was under 
the direction of Irving Wolfe, head of 
the music department of the College, 
assisted by rural school teachers. Jes- 
sie M. Parker, state supervisor of rural 
schools, Iowa State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, was guest speaker. 

As a result of the central purpose of 
the conference, which was to suggest a 
basic music program for rural schools 
and to demonstrate procedures by 
which rural teachers would feel able 
to carry out the program successfully 
in their own schools, music activities 
for rural schools were outlined and dis- 
cussed as follows: Enjoyment of mu- 
sic through: (1) Beautiful Singing; 
(2) Rhythmic Activity; (3) Listening; 
(4) Knowledge of Notational Symbols. 
A summary of these discussions, to- 
gether with a suggested source list of 
phonograph records for appreciation 
study and a sample choir membership 
chart, is available for distribution to 
rural teachers at a small fee to cover 
mimeographing, according to Mr. Wolfe. 

Further, a demonstration meeting is 
announced for October 22 on the cam- 
pus at Charleston, at which time the 
choir plan will be demonstrated and 
festival songs will be made familiar. 
Teachers are urged to bring two or 
three pupils to meetings if possible. 
For additional information write to 
Irving Wolfe, Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 


Music Educators Journal 
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September, Nineteen Thirty-eight 
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Fluegelhorns—4 Eb Alt 
P 


Basses—3 Perc.—Cond. 


Full Band, $10.00 
Full Band, $5.00—wi 


(Allegro Con Grazia a 
Full Band, $7.50 


Martha Overture........ 
Full Band, $5.00 


Midnight Sun, Overture 
Full Band, $4.00—wi 
Symph. Band, $6.25 

Mozart Selection........ 
Full Band, $3.00 

Overture Militaire...... 


Symph. Band, $6.75 


Full Band, $4.00 


Full Band, $4.00 


FREN 


Reverie—Sitt-Gumpert . 
Romance—Krug-Waldsee 


Concertstueck—Muhlfeld 


(Flute—Oboe—B 
Sarabande in D Minor 





_> Boosey Hawkes Belwin CONTEST List 








43-47 WEST 23rd ST. Incorporated NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


BAND 


Instrumentation—Full Band 


C Flute—D)b Piccolo—Ep Clar.—8 Bb Clarinets—Alto & Bass Clar.— 
Oboes—Bassoons—All Saxophones—6 Bp Cornets—Bh Trumpets— 


s—4 F Horns—3 Trombones—2 Baritones—3 
and Full Score where indicated. 


Symphonic Band—In Addition to Above 
2 Flutes—4 Bb Clarinets—Alto & Bass Clar.—Oboes—Alto Sax.—3 


$h Cornets—2 F Horns—4 Basses—Perc. 
CLASS A 
I a in cchrsndidaceneytesnenedtenseuesentnsnnn Tschaikowsky 
Full Band, $10.00 Symph. Band, $13.25 Ext. Pts., 65c 
I vc ccc eneesn eats behehueenkeskstetteesas eeanees Beethoven 
Full Band, $5.00 Symph. Band, $7.50 Ext. Pts., 50c 
Ss id cnckisscndtdanewesdnndatexesascoidsabauss Tschaikowsky 


Symph. Band, $13.25 Ext. Pts., 65c 


Polonaise, from “Christmas Night’’................. Rimsky -Korsakov 


th Cond. & Score, $6.50 


Symph. Band, $7.50—with Cond. & Score, $8.50 Ext. Pts., 35c 
Two Movements from the “Sixth Symphony” 


nd Adagio Lamentoso)......... Tschaikowsky 
Symph. Band, $10.50 Ext. Pts., 50c 
CLASS B 
do eecccccesecesccecsccccescccccsenssseeees Flotow 
Symph. Band, $7.50 Ext. Pts., 50c 


CLASS C 
iPM ARendnkedtaedsadeeadie’ Paul Yoder 
th Cond. & Score, $5.50 
with Cond. & Score, $7.00 Ext. Pts., 25c 
soda dabesdoubetachrenubenentedanesud Paul Yoder 
Symph. Band, $4.00 Ext. Pts., 20c 
en ee es ee ou sl 


Full Band, $4.50—with Cond. & Score, $6.00 


with Cond. & Score, $7.50 Ext. Pts., 25c 


Sanctuary Of negate seeertaa anata alt aM MOREE Ketelbey 


Symph. Band, $7.00 Ext. Pts., 30c 
CLASS D 


eh ey i I os ie cadendeidadiesbentsnceuuaeas Ketelbey 


Symph. Band, $6.00 Ext. Pts., 20c 


PICCOLO SOLOS IN “C” 


SY i de ee cane beagsbatiadesnnakinead 75 
NR RES RE PTO e eT ne 75 
a ao dee ccc cune eabeuentederendesaes 75 
ry Cie snus send dhs id nehweneeesWscddes beoveundes 75 
EEE: SI coda Wie sd ce enneedhconkbdensadenteveecies 75 
PICCOLO SOLOS IN “Db” 
eS. 2. ae es rarer 75 
se eenheceedaseddeteesieee on 75 
SPE “nc nbicneceddenescccncecndbiveacccctesuseceus 75 
OBOE SOLOS 
PD: a dncndtbbeacbiierebsshseeesttundsrhdepencavensasesscans 50 
Oe Sc cctehbsnbdecndéedccensccesnicéscdsecsenseees -90 
Bb CLARINET SOLOS 
TO TOS Passi OOO, ccrnccccncesecesesccvtocvseccescesecss 90 
Clb Se Sy sac cn ckwcdndedsecsencndvccneedscs 60 
BASSOON SOLOS 
Cadenza, Fiorita and Polacca—Seidel................cseeeeeeeeees -90 
Se CED ccdcacncndcinnbkcensdseakasicetneesedbecncecs -90 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLO 
Rouge et Noir (Alto Sax. part FREE)—Lotter................... 50 


CH HORN SOLOS 


“MINI 
un 


TROMBONE SOLO 


FLUTE QUARTET 


Flute Fantasia—De Bueris..............000. Complete with Score $1.50 


WOODWIND QUINTETS 


bh Clarinet—French Horn—Bassoon) 
eer Complete with Score $1.00 


| 
| 
| 


ORCHESTRA 


Sets consist of one each of Woodwind—Brass—Percussion Instru- 
ments—Piano Cond. and Full Score—plus 
Set “A”: 2 1st Violins—2 2nd Violins—1 Viola—1 Cello—1 Bass; 


Set “B’: 6 Ist Violins—6 2nd Violins—3 Violas—3 Cellos—3 Basses; 
Set “C’: 8 1st Violins—8 2nd Violins—5 Violas—5 Cellos—5 Basses. 
CLASS A 
Adagio and Allegro Con Brio................ Beethoven- Bakaleinikoff 


Set “A’’, $3.00—with Full Score, $4.50 
Set “B’’, $4.75—with Full Score, $6.00 


Set “C’’, $6.00—with Full Score, $7.00 Ext. Pts., 25c 
Bartered Bride, eh io peat ehn ag cree Sunieueeemen Smetana 

Set “A”, $5.00—with Full Score, $ 7.00 

Set “B’’, $8.00—with Full Score, $ 9.50 

Set “C’’, $9.75—with ~— Score, $11.0 Ext. Pts., 40c 
Slavonic Rhapsody No. 2.........:2+seseceeeeeserereeeteees Friedemann 

Set oe , $4.50—with ail Score, $ 6.00 

Set “B’’, $7.25—with Full Score, $ 8.50 

Set “ee $8.75—with Full Score, $10.00 Ext. Pts., 30c 

CLASS B . 

Introduction and Scherzo from “Hymn of Praise’’...... Mendelssohn 

Set “‘A’’, $3.00—with Full Score, $ 4.50 

Set “B”’, $4.75—with Full Score, $ 6.00 

Set “C’’, $6.00—with Full Score, $ 7.00 Ext. Pts., 25c 
Manx Overture Ln bd teenies eadeebnetebnedsviesssenasees Haydn Wood 

Set “A” $4.50—with Full Score, $ 6.00 

Set “B’’, $7.25—with Full Score, $ 8.50 

Set “C’’, $8.75—with Full Score, $10.00 Ext. Pts. 30c 


CLASS C 
Haydn Symphonies Pe ee ee Pee a nace eae are eT Glenn 


Set “A’” $1.75—with Full Score, $ 2.75 
“a i. $2.75—with Full Score, $ 3.50 
Set “C’’, $3.35—with Full Score, $ 3.85 Ext. Pts. 15c 


a be me 0), Ses ree Beethoven 
A”, $4.00—with Full Score, $ 5. 
an “B”, $6.75—with Full Score, $ 8.00 
Set “C’’, $8.25—with Full Score, $ 9.25 


CLASS D 


Offered in regular Small or Full Orchestra with Piano 
Cond. and Full Score 


Ext. Pts. 30c 


I o cncnccncdendantacneneuRe Renee ke6005doesnwns Flegier 
Small Orch., $1.25—with Full Score, $2.00 
Full Orch., $1.60—with Full Score, $2.25 Ext. Pts. 15¢ 
ey ET CI ica ncotundambcabaeseccuviasibonteerenau Hanson 


(Same prices as Festival Ov.) 


SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 


(2 Altos—Tenor and Baritone) 


EOmCONtt—-TORMSON oc cccvccccccscscnsceesess Complete with Score $1.00 
PUNO <ecixncacnetenctadandatanans Complete with Score $1.00 
Bb TRUMPET TRIOS 
fi. ee? BY 2 eer ree Complete with Score $1.00 
Three Trumpeters—Agostini................+- Complete with Score $1.00 
Bb TRUMPET QUARTET 
Festival Prelude—Johnson...............e00- Complete with Score $1.25 
TROMBONE QUARTET 
Marche Triomphale—Johnson ................ Complete with Score $1.00 
BRASS QUARTETS 
Tschaikowsky Quartet—Hume................ Complete with Score $1.00 
(2 Bh Trumpets—French Horn—Baritone) 
err Complete with Score $1.00 


(2 Bb Trumpets—Trombone—Baritone) 


BRASS QUINTETS 


(25 Trumpets, French Horn (Eb Alto)—Baritone—Trombone) 


Se OS eee eee. Complete with Score $1.25 
CNR —EBNE TIGER cc cscccccccescccccsecees Complete with Score $1.25 
SD iin nctncdsiniscuececciabenens Complete with Score $1.25 





BRASS SEXTETS 


(2 Bh Trumpets—French Horn (E} Alto)—Baritone—Trombone— 


uba 
Capriccio Italien—Tschaikowsky-Tallmadge. Ae et with Score $2.00 
(with Bh Chime and Marimba ad. .) 


De | Rr rerre etre Mond a with Score $2.00 
Kamennoi Ostrow—Rubinstein-Spencer....... Complete with Score $2.00 
(with Bb Chime and Marimba ad. lib.) 

Moonlight Dance—Clapp...........cccceccceees Complete with Score $1.25 
Prelude and Intermezzo—Converse........... Complete with Score $2.00 
PUGS FROCRCEIS COB 060 6cccccnccsccccoses Complete with Score $1.25 


‘ SEND FOR PREE THEMATIC BOOK OF ALL NUMBERS 








FOR SALE—AT YOUR PRESENT SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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September, Nineteen Thirty-eight 





CARL FISCHER 


BAND ann ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
1939 NATIONAL CONTEST LIST 


ON THE 


CLASS A Stand. Cone. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY EN Se eee eee $3.50 $5.00 , 
LISZT weumeasion Hmanmsedy Be. 1 (S45). 6... ccccscesccccccccecs 3.50 5.00 6. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY ek a dug aie cares melds & aleceineank ans 4. 6.50 8. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY Symphony No.6 (Allegro con Grazia) (Adagio Lamentoso) (J 349) 4.00 6.00 8.00 
WEBER I III CE I oo occ evcasssnevecsctsedssesa 3.50 5.00 6.50 Stand. Conc. Symph. 
SMETANA Libussa Overture (J 381)..... ide ce eepacene nen wecideShaebeenend 3.00 4.50 *7.50 
MOUSSORGSKY Pictures at an Exhibition, Part 3 (VIJ]—The Hut of Baba-Yaga) 
(IX—The Great Gate of Kiev) (J 356)..............-. 3.50 5.00 6.50 
SCHUBERT Unfinished Symphony - First Movement (J 383)... .. ee eee 3.50 5.00 *9.00 
BEETHOVEN EES ane pe ner nya ener arr ereT ere tray erry T 3.50 5.00 6.50 
THOMAS SE ae eee ee eee rer Tre tT Tet 3.50 5.00 6.50 
CLASS B , 
ROSSINI EES EE Pe nr ee ee 3.50 5.00 6.50 
SUPPE Morning Noon and Night in Vienna Overture (J 65)... 0... cece eee eee eee eee 3.50 5.00 6.50 
LACOME Masquerade Suite (Nos. 1 & 5 and one other) (J 269)... 0... eee ee cece eee ee eee eee 3.50 5.00 6.50 
FLOTOW a a a Cb WEN CLEC CRU RTE AEEEDEEE EES KEAEO ESO RNERER SRS OLS 3.50 5.00 6.50 
HICKS pg Ee ee eee eer re rs reise 2.00 _—— 3.75 
CLASS C 
BACH I ee Se nae a ee er ee ee eee 3.00 4.50 6.00 
MENDELSSOHN Pilgrim's March from the Italian Symphony (U 1613)............. ccc cece eee eee e eens 2.00 ——- 3.50 
KELER-BELA oe coca vee wibe os CEADE OHNO COW Oe Fe beSKedVENSenENER Ea pid 3.50 5.00 6.50 
SCHMIDT eS oi eee a Sie a ceekaiaw aches ede Reerend tee aaenete he 2.00 ae 3.75 
CLASS D and E 
CHAMBERS ea as ce Se BRAS NAN REN OReeAWeR Ke eaesuacamee .75 —-- 1.50 
LENIKOW ee ee ere en on ch dase 6eced dnd netenebareoesceeesacue 1.00 aa 2.00 
TAYLOR ee eS eer err rrr rr 2.00 aos 3.50 
*Including Full Score 
CLASS A Edition Price 
*BEETHOVEN i, cee ctek eh ance ae tani Robe ebb lae Steet ebess CHEREAL save hetentael T. 858 E 
*BEETHOVEN eee Con seeds abel Aw es RANE CES ANE OUS KOK ebeeSeenak heme CS. 7 H 
*BERLIOZ EE Te PEE IO EE PR EO eT ee ere . 2044 F 
*MENDELSSOHN EE ne ee Cr ee eee her Te erry T. 725 E 
ROSSINI ee aa a ine secede KN RS ASR DEERE eR RkaNE PRESS AK SS T. 1673 E 
*“SAINT-SAENS ns a al sis Wy be ARAN ERNE A Seed ROES ROS Es Ree Oh en T. 931 F 
*THOMAS Se Ee ne an ae Te a ne Me ee eees nce ey aay nD ke Pe T. 1982 F 
*WAGNER EEE ee EE eT Tee Per tT err Per Tre A.E. 20 tt 
CLASS B 
*HADLEY Angelus from 3rd Symphony..... ee ee rer er re T. 1901 E 
*MASSENET i ag Uae Rb wes be cE ORERN ES bakes Seied eis Gebawarhns T. 759 F 
*MOZART Ee re noe ee a PEE Ee ree re T. 2086 E 
eo a unk dee MRE OSE NOREEN EE SES AEE RM SS Ch REA RD DER WR aaa S. 1938 B 
*SIBELIUS as ce eee eu cena d bun adh SW a ahwh eh AGENdd RES Re KOON ORAS PESAeD eRe RneR awe A.E. 22 o 
CLASS C 
BEETHOVEN i a a hak eit anh Aa MAN WMA RRS OE A eA Wlciel ne ail ioe pin lmacon ela we C. 98 ose 
MOZART es ds unis SAREE AS WWEKASSREROSENO CAKES EAD ER REO ERE RERE SN NOD SweeOe awe :T. 605 E 
SCHLEPEGRELL hs ons kA aR ADEN Eee PRN OREA SCRE GRRECR OO Reb Oe See eeiehee ee Sass T. 321 D 
CLASS D and E 
BAUMANN ESE CE SE ETO PO EE PEO EN PET ET Oe eee Pere P.O. 27 D 
WIDDEL TE INS 6 ehh anne dnbbbsssseensconededckneeenbel ene enedscdebheecssutios P.O. 48 Cc 
*Grand Orchestra c-a-y 
**Set “A’’ $5.00—Set ‘‘B’ $7.00—Set ''C’’ $8.50 
tt Set “A” —$4.25 gs ot s Score $2. Os. ex. pts. ea. .25 
Set “B’— §.75 ***Set “A” $2.85—Set ‘““B’ ‘$4. Set “C’’ $5.30 
Set “C’’— 7.00 Seal Orch. $1.05—Full Orch. $1.50 
Conductor’s Score $2.25—Extra Parts, each .25 Full Score $1.50—Piano Conductor .30—Extra Parts, each .20 
PRICES 
Prices are indicated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H after titles according to the following tables: 
A B Cc D E F G H 
SMALL ORCHESTRA.......... $0.50 $0.75 $0.85 $1.05 $1.35 $1.65 $2.00 $2.50 
FULL ORCHESTRA............ .75 1.15 1.25 1.50 1.85 2.40 3.00 3.50 
GRAND ORCHESTRA.......... — 1.35 1.75 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.75 4.50 
PIANO PARTS..... Sadie -20 .20 .25 .30 .35 .40 -50 -60 
3 ee -10 -10 15 -20 -20 25 .30 .35 
YOUR DEALER, OR— 
CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
BOSTON COOPER SQUARE - - NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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September, Nineteen Thirty-eight 



















RELIMINARY plans for the music ex- 

hibits at the 1939 Sectional Confer- 
ences were made at a meeting of the 
Executive Board of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association held July 1 in 
Chicago. Like the Conference commit- 
tees, members of the Exhibitors Associa- 
tion have found that it pays to start early 
when making Conference plans. 


The 1939 Conference Schedule 


Music educators and music exhibitors 
will be interested in looking over the 1939 
schedule of Sectional Conferences. <A 
representative city has been selected in 
each section and exhibit chairmen are 
now making plans for each of the six 
exhibits. 

Music exhibitors will find that this 
schedule is well arranged for those who 
wish to attend all six of the Conferences. 
It is expected that a larger number than 
heretofore will make the entire circuit. 
Ample time has been allowed for the 
transportation of exhibits from one 
Conference to the next. Special arrange- 
ments are being made for the quick trans- 
fer of exhibits from the Northwest 
Conference at Tacoma to the California- 
Western Conference at Long Beach. This 
insures exhibitors against failure to reach 
Conferences in time for the opening days, 
as in all other cases more than enough 
time for the moves is available. 

The complete schedule of Sectional 
Conferences and exhibit chairmen is as 
follows: 

March 5-8: Southern Conference—Louis- 
ville, Ky. Chairman—Don Malin, Lyon 
& Healy, 243 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

March 14-17: Eastern Conference—Bos- 
ton, Mass. Chairman—Joseph A. 
Fischer, J. Fischer & Bro., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York City. 

March 19-23: North Central Conference 
—Detroit, Mich. Chairman—Karl B. 
Shinkman, York Band Instrument Co., 
1600 Division Ave. S. E., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

March 29-April 1: Northwest Conference 
—Tacoma, Wash. Lynn Sams, C. G 
Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 

April 3-6: California-Western 
ence—Long Beach, Calif. Chairman— 
Carroll Cambern, Carl Fischer, Inc., 
Park Central Bldg., 412 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 12-15: Southwestern Conference— 
San Antonio, Texas. Chairman—Rob- 
ert A. Schmitt, Paul A. Schmitt Music 
Co., 77 S. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Confer- 
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To All Music Tradesmen: 
Music Dealers, Publishers, Manu- 


facturers, Costume Makers 


The Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation makes it possible for you to bring 
your merchandise to the attention of thou- 
sands of public school music educators 
under the most favorable auspices. If you 
are not now a member of the M.E.E.A. 
(Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion), get in touch at once with the near- 
est member of the Membership Commit- 
tee. This member will be glad to tell you 
of the work of the Association and to 
give you information on how you may 
become one of the group. 

The Membership Committee includes: 
Ennis Davis, Chairman, Ginn & Co., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Gladys 
Porter, American Book Company, 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York City; 
Maud McCawley, Sheet Music Service, 
618 S. W. Park Ave., Portland, Ore.: 
W. D. Clark, Hall & McCreary Co., 434 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; E. Grant 
Ege, Jenkins Music Co., 1217-23 Walnut 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Summer Exhibits 


Music dealers and publishers were well 
represented at the 1938 Summer Schools. 
Wherever any considerable number of 
music educators were assembled, music 
exhibitors were likely to be found. At 
several universities it was common to find 
several exhibits on display at the same 
time. 

Music educators find such exhibits help- 
ful, since they come at the season of the 
year when new ideas and new materials 
are in demand in preparation for the new 
school year. 


On Keeping the Accounts Straight 


September is the month when anxious 
music educators scan the notes made at 
the spring conferences or the summer 


Officers 

Nelson M. Jansky, Pres. 
Joseph A. Fischer, Vice Pres. 
Ennis D. Davis, Secy-Treas. 
Members of Executive Board 

Robert Schmitt 

Don Malin 

Carroll Cambern 
Lynn Sams 





schools for help in selecting new music 
for the new school year. The first weeks 
of the fall term are often the busiest of 
the year for the music educator. They 
are busy weeks as well for the music 
publishers and dealers. Selection orders 
must be filled, quantity orders rushed to 
the schools, new accounts established and 
other duties performed. 

Music houses have one favor to ask of 
the music educator at this busy season 
of the year—Please be definite. Much 
loss of time, confusion and possible high 
blood pressure on the part of both educa- 
tors and bookkeepers tan be avoided if the 
music educator is careful to state definitely 
in each order how it is to be charged. 
Often there are two or more accounts for 
which the music educator is responsible— 
his own personal account and the school 
account. In such cases, the music house 
always utters a vote of thanks to educa- 
tors who are thoughtful enough to state 
plainly, Please charge t0 ..............0--s.00-0 
account, 

Similar caution is necessary in return- 
ing music for credit. Most music mer- 
chants provide a return slip on which the 
name of the person or school to whom 
credit is due may be noted. When such 
slips are lost or not available, the music 
house is always grateful when the edu- 
cator marks the package plainly—Credit 
al sidssteabiiemasnatians m 


Welcome 1938 Freshmen 


This welcome is extended particularly 
to the 1938 “Freshmen” in the field of 
music education—the young men and 
women who are beginning their teaching 
careers this fall. The Music Education 
Exhibitors Association extends cordial 
good wishes for the success of all new 
teachers and invites them to bring their 
materials problems to the members of the 
association. Because of the national scope 
of the organization there are in each sec- 
tion of the United States dealer and pub- 
lisher members of the Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation who will be glad to give careful 
attention to the problems which confront 
the beginning teacher. 

The “Approval Service” established by 
the music trade for the particular benefit 
of teachers is especially valuable to the 
“Freshman” teacher. A letter addressed 
to Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion, care of the Music Epucators 
JouRNAL or to any individual member of 
the association will bring full details on 
“Approval Service.” D. M. 
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See this Sensational 
New Trumpet at Your Music 
Dealer’s Store. 
Catalog No.12-B. Price $125 
in Case. 
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ONE-PIECE BELL, WITH SEAM THROUGH 
COMPLETE LENGTH OF STEM AND 
BOTTOM. 








| NEWEST TRIUMPH OF CONN RESEARCH LABORATORY 











MARKS A NEW EPOCH IN 
BAND INSTRUMENT HISTORY 


Climaxing more than a half century of im- 
portant improvements of band instrument de- 














TWO-PIECE BELL, WITH SEAM THROUGH 


| BELL STEM AND SEAM WHERE BOTTOM sign and construction, Conn now announces 
JOINS BELL STEM. a revolutionary development in bell making 

| which marks a new epoch in the industry. 
Conventional band instrument bells are made 
of sheet brass in one of the two ways shown 
in illustrations at left. Note the seams where 
| the edges are joined together. For years makers 
have Sones of a solid bell—without seams. 
But such construction seemed unattainable. 


| GREAT ARTISTS PRAISE ITS GREATER 
FLEXIBILITY — EASE OF RESPONSE 
After years of experiment, Conn research engi- 
neers have found the answer. They perfected 


this new metal and new manufacturing meth- 
ossible a solid, seamless 























SOLID, SEAMLESS BELL OF COPRION, THE 
FIRST AND ONLY SOLID, SEAMLESS BELL 


| EVER MADE, 
L ods which make 





construction as uniform as though blown from 
glass. The new Conn trumpet, equipped with 














Diagramatic drawing of cross 
section of ordinary brass, illus- 
trating how crystal structure is 
irregular and hodge podge. 
Note also how large the crystals 
are as compared with Coprion 
crystals. 


Diagramatic drawing of cross 
section of Coprion, showing 
how electrolytic process lays 
ions of pure copper side by side 
in regular conformation and at 
right angles to surface of the 
metal. 
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* Exclusive Conn development. Metal is made in Conn plant by electrolytic proc- 
ess which builds up the structure from pure copper ions in regular conformation, 
the axis of the granular structure being at right angles with the surface of the metal. 


Coprion bell, shows an amazing superiority. 
Placed in the hands of leading artists, it has 
won immediate and enthusiastic endorsement. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO OVERBLOW! 


Among the famous users of Conn earlier mod- 
els who have found this new trumpet with 
Coprion bell a remarkable development, are 
Del Staigers, Radio City Music Hall; Patti 
Evanson, Rochester Philharmonic; and Joseph 
Gustat, of the St. Louis Symphony. Some of 
the comments of these men are “far greater 
flexibility,” “remarkable ease of response,” 
“the tone quality is superior,” “it is impossi- 
ble to overblow or crack a note.” 

See this sensational new trumpet with the 
miraculous Coprion bell at your music deal- 
er’s store. It’s an exclusive Conn development 
and every artist who wants the very latest and 
best will be wise to try it at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., %'2 Conn Bidg. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


INSTRUMENTS 












Conference Office Visitors. Among 
those registered in the Conference office 
guest book during the summer months 
are: Christine Johnson, Charleston, W. 
Va.; Joseph Wagner, Boston, Mass.; 
Reva Russell, Aberdeen, S. D.; S. Louise 
Robbins, Portland, Ore.; Mr. and Mrs. 
L. P. Clausen, Los Angeles, Calif.; John 
E. C. Merker, Newport, R. I; Karl 
Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio; King Stacy, 
Lansing, Mich.; Robert L. Shepherd, The 
School Musician, Chicago, Ill.; R. Gor- 
don Ayres, Delta, Colo.; Ralph Bowen, 
Lamar, Colo.; Gus E. Jackson, Center, 
Colo.; George Henry, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Birdie H. Holloway, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Lorrain E. Watters, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Archie N. Jones, Moscow, 
Idaho; George F. Backe, Prescott, Ari- 
zona; George F. Strickling, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Blaine D. Coolbaugh, 
Casper, Wyo.; Frank E. Owen, Batavia, 
N. Y.; Ruth C. Larson and William Lar- 
son, Rochester, N. Y.; Victor Jackson, 
Orangeburg, S. C.; William C. Hartshorn, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mary Elizabeth 
Beck, Springfield, I1l.; Ellsworth C. Dent, 
Camden, N. J.; Catharine E. Strouse, 
Emporia, Kans.; Orville J. Borchers, 
Emporia, Kans.; Max Noah, Ailledge- 
ville, Ga.; Harold Tallman, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich.; Kenneth L. Ball, 
San Francisco, Calif.; W. Glenn Ruff, 
Larned, Kans.; Ruth E. Hill, Anderson, 
Ind.; Hobart Sommers, Chicago, IIL; 
Howard W. Deye, Walla Walla, Wash.; 
O. G. Baer, Glen Ellyn, Ill.; M. Victor, 
Goodman, Wis.; Leonard H. Haug, Madi- 
son, Wis.; G. Austin Kuhns, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; Grace P. Woodman, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.; Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Charles O'Neill, Quebec, Canada; 
Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
G. R. Thomas, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia; George D. Weeks, 
Ketchikan, Alaska; Bruce Findlay, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Ernest Hares, St. louis, 
Mo.; Marion Flagg, New York City; Ada 
Bicking, Indianapolis, Ind.; Blanche C. 
Thomson, Elmhurst, IIll.; LeRoy A. 
Stark, Franklin Park, Ill; Avis. T. 
Schreiber, Chicago, Ill; Beulah I. 
Zander, Chicago, III. 


1939 Competition-Festivals Booklet will 
be ready about September 30. Inthe 1939 
booklet will be the selective band and 
orchestra lists for 1939 from which the 
required numbers will be chosen and 
announced at the time of the national 
clinic in Urbana. New rules and in- 


formation affecting the 1939 regional 
competition-festivals will be included in 
this booklet. For the first time there 
will be published in this booklet a list 
of vocal numbers as follows: mixed 
chorus—accompanied and unaccompanied, 
male voices, female voices, solo voices, 
small ensembles. The vocal lists will 
be released by the National School Vocal 
Association. For a number of months, 
committees of this Association have 
been at work reviewing material for 
the recommended lists. All members of 
the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations will receive a copy 
of the booklet as soon as it is published. 


Yearbook Index. Requests for a care- 
fully prepared index to all published 
volumes of the Yearbook have been re- 
ceived in the headquarters office from 
time to time. Such an index would ob- 
viously be of considerable assistance to 
those engaged in teacher training work, 
librarians, and music students. During 
this school year a Yearbook index will 
be prepared and made available for 
distribution. Further announcements 
concerning this project will be made in 
an early issue. 5 


Regional Contest Report. To all 1938 
members of the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Associations, has 
been mailed the first published report 
of the Competition-Festivals Committee, 
giving comprehensive statistics of the 
ten regional competition-festivals which 
were held in the spring of 1938. A 
historical sketch of the competition- 
festivals movement is also included in 
this booklet. The headquarters office 
is grateful for the exceptional coédpera- 
tion given by the regional officers in the 
compilation of this report. Copies of 
the report may be secured by writing to 
headquarters of the Competition-Festi- 
vals Committee, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Suite 840, Chicago. 


1938 Yearbook is off the press and has 
been mailed to all members who placed 
pre-publication orders. A special an- 
nouncement has been sent to libraries 
in state teachers colleges and universi- 
ties, regarding the availability of the 
1938 Yearbook for the fall term. On 
page 47 is an announcement which gives 
a summary of the contents of this year’s 
volume. 
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Send a Copy of 1938 Yearbook 


SPIE Eo Or Oa EPEC OOO eS 


I enclose $1.75 and understand the book will be sent postpaid immediately. 


[) I wish to become a member and include $3.00 for 1939 membership dues and Journal 


Mail to M.E.N.C., Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Council of Past Presidents. In ac- 
cordance with constitutional provision, 
ballots were mailed from the headquar- 
ters office to all past presidents for the 
purpose of electing a chairman and 
secretary. Results are: Chairman—John 
W. Beattie, Evanston, Ill.; Secretary— 
Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editorial Board (1938-40). President 
Curtis announces the re-appointment of 
Edward Bailey Birge as chairman of 
the Editorial Board of the Journal. 
Other members of the Board are: John 
W. Beattie, Evanston, Ill.; Charles M. 
Dennis, San Francisco, Calif.; Karl W. 
Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio; Marguerite V. 
Hood, Missoula, Mont.; James L. Mur- 
sell, New York City; Paul J. Weaver, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Grace V. Wilson, Wich- 
ita, Kans. 


Regional Officers for 1938-39 of the Na- 
tional School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Associations.—Region One: Chairman— 
Andrew Loney, Jr., LaGrande, Ore.; 
Secy.-Treas.—Walter C. Welke, Seattle. 
Region Two: To be announced later. Re- 
gion Three: Chairman—Ralph E. Rush, 
Cleveland Heights, O.; Vice-Chairman 
(Band) — King Stacy, Lansing, Mich.; 
Vice-Chairman (Orchestra)—Amos G. 
Wesler, Cleveland, O.; Vice-Chairman 
(Vocal)—Gertrude A. DeBats, Bedford, 
O.; Secretary—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Treasurer—C. V. 
Buttelman, Chicago, Ill.; National Board 
Members—Ralph E. Rush (Band), Amos 
G. Wesler (Orchestra), Gertrude A. De- 
Bats (Vocal). Region Four: Chair- 
man (Vocal)—Frederic Fay Swift, Llion, 
N. Y.; Vice-Chairman (Band) — Arthur 
R. Goranson, Jamestown, N. Y.; Vice- 
Chairman (Orchestra)—C. Paul Herfuth, 
East Orange, N. J.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—A. H. Brandenburg, Elizabeth, 
N. J. Region Five: Chairman— 
Adolph Otterstein, San Jose, Calif.; 
Other officers to be announced later. 
Region Six: Chairman (Band)—Charles 
S. Eskridge, Wink, Tex.; Vice-Chairman 
(Orchestra)—Bennette Shacklette, Belen, 
N. M.; Vice-Chairman (Vocal)—Paul M. 
Riley, Kingsville, Texas; Secretary — 
Sam Ezell, Taft, Texas; Treasurer—C. 


V. Buttelman, Chicago, Il. Region 
Seven: Chairman—L. Bruce Jones, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Vice-Chairman—L. 





J. Denena, Jr., New Orleans, La.; Sec- 
retary—John L. Lewis, Lexington, Ky.; 
Treasurer—C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, 
Ill. Region Eight: Chairman (Band) 
—L. R. Sides, Charlotte, N. C.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer (Vocal)—R. W. House, 
Monroe, N. C.; Vice-Chairman (Orches- 
tra)—Major Ed. Chenette, Lake Ham- 
ilton, Fla. Region Nine: Chairman— 
Lytton S. Davis, Omaha, Nebr.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer — Arthur G. Harrell, 
Kearney, Nebr.; Vice-Chairman—David 
T. Lawson, Topeka, Kans.; Vice-Chair- 
man—Don E. Haley, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Board of Directors—Virgil Par- 
man, Dodge City, Kans.; Dean E. Doug- 
lass, Jefferson City, Mo.; Wilfred 
Schlager, Kansas City, Mo.; Gus E. 
Jackson, Center, Colo.; National Board 
Members Lytton S. Davis (Band), 
David T. Lawson (Orchestra), Don E. 
Haley (Vocal). Region Ten: Chairman 
W. H. Terry, Hyrum, Utah; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—H. L. Fawson, Poca- 
tello, Idaho; Board of Directors—N. J. 
Barlow, Cedar City, Utah; A. L. Gif- 
ford, Idaho Falls, Idaho; William H. 
Gould, Grand Junction, Colo.; Charles 
Nichols, Fruita, Colo. 
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